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CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE lUPBOVlSATBIOB. 

Here was tho spell o’er hearts 
That only genins gives, 

The mother of the sister Arts, 

Where all their beanty lives. 

Varied from CampdblIm 

Beautiful.” 

“Glorious.” 

“Celestial!” 

Each were the exclamations murmured through 
the room, in low, but earnest tones. 

“So fair and dark a creature I have never 
seen,” said the French ambassador. 

**Tbe rarest and finest features of the blonde 
nnd the brunette combined; look at her hair and 
browl^it is as if the purple lustre of Italia’s 
vines lay upon the snow of Switzerland’s Alps,” 
said a young English gentleman, of some twenty 
years of age, and from whom the air of the uni- 
versity had scarcely yet fallen. 

“You are too enthusiastic, Lord William,” 
gravely observed an elderly man, in the dress 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

“Too entbusiastio, sir! ab, now! do but see 
for yourself, if it be not profane to gaze at her. 
Is she not now—wbat is she 7 queenly 7 Pshaw! 
I was, when a boy, at Versailles with my father; 
I saw Marie Antoinette and the beautiful prin> 
cesses of her train; but never, no, never havo 1 1 
seen beauty, and dignity, and grace like this.; 
You have the honor of knowing the ladj, sir?” 
he concluded, turning abruptly to n member of 
the French Legation, standing near him. 

“Ob, yes, monsieur, 1 have that distinction,” 
said the affable Parisian, with a bow and smile. 

“ And her name is-7” 

“Ah! pardon me, monsieur—Mademoiselle 
Marguerite De Lanoie.” 

“ Oh! a countrywoman of your own.” 

“ Excuse, monsieur-^a Virginie ” 

**Ah, ha! Miss De Lancy, of Virginia,” said 
the young Englishman, who having thus ascer¬ 
tained all that be wished to know, for the pre¬ 
sent, now, with the oharacteristio and irrespon¬ 
sible bluntness of his nature, turned his back 
upon the small Frenchman, and gave himself up' 


t to the oontemplation of the lady seated ot the 
harp. 

This conversation occurred in a scene and 
upon an occasion long-to-be-remembered—the 
scene was the saloon of the old Presidential man¬ 
sion at Philadelphia—the oooasion was that of 
Mrs. Washington’s last reception, previous to the 
final retirement of Gen. Washington from office. 
The beauty, talent, fashion and celebrity of the 
“Republican Court” were present—heroes of 
the Revolutionary struggle—warriors, whose 
mighty swords had oleft asunder the yoke of a 
foreign despotism; sages, whose gigantic minds 
had framed the Constitution of the young Re¬ 
public; men whose names were then, as now, 
of world-wide glory and time-enduring fame; 
foreign ministers and ambassadors, with their 
suites, all enthusiasUo admirers, or politic flat¬ 
terers of the glorious New Power that had arisen 
among the nations; wealthy, aristooratic, or 
otherwise disUnguished tourists, whom the fame 
of the young commonwealth, and the glory of 
her Father had attracted to her shores; women 
also, whose beauty, grace and genius so dazzled 
the perceptions of even these late hahitua of 
European courts, that they avowed themselves 
unable to decide whether were the sons of Colum¬ 
bia the braver, or her daughters the fairer! 

And through them all, hut greater than all, 
moved the Chief, arrayed simply, as a private 
gentleman, but wearing on his noble brow that 
royalty no crown oonld give. 

But who is she, that even in this company of 
splendid magnificence, upon this occasion of 
supreme interest, can for an hoar become the 
magnet of all eyes and ear87 

Marguerite Do Lanoie was the only child of a 
Provencal gentleman and a Virginia lady, and 
combined in her person and in her character all 
the strongest attributes of the northern and the 
southern races; blending the passions, genius 
nnd enthusiasm of the one, with the intellectual 
power, pride and independence of the other; and 
contrasting in her person the luxuriant purplish 
block hair and glorious eyes of the Romrio na¬ 
tions, with the fair, clear oomplexion and roseate 
bloom of the Saxon. Gifted above most women 
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by natarOf she was also favored beyond most 
l^es by fortone. Having lost her mother, in 
the tender age of childhood, she was reared and 
ednoated by her father, a gentleman of the most 
acoompUshed onltivation. He imbued the mind 
of Marguerite with all the purest and loftiest 
sentiments of liberty and humanity, that in his 
oonntry somewhat redeemed the wickedness of 
the French Revolution. Monsieur De Iiancie, 
dying when his daughter was but eighteen years 
of age, made her his sole heiress, and also, in 
accordance with hiS* own liberal and independent 
principles, and bis confidence in Marguerite’s 
character and strength of mind, he left her the 
irresponsible mistress of her own property and 
person. Marguerite was not free from grave 
faults. A beautiful, gifted and idolized girl left 
with the unrestrained disposal of her time and 
ner ample fortune, it was impossible but that 
she must have become somewhat spoiled. Her 
defects exhibited themselves in excessive per¬ 
sonal pride and extreme freedom of thought and 
speech, and somo irradicable prejudices which 
she took no trouble to conceal. The worshipped 
of many suitors, sho had remained, up to the 
age of twenty-two, with her hand unengaged and 
her heart ontouebed. Several American women 
bad about this time married foreign noblemen: 
and those who envied this superb woman, aver¬ 
red that the splendid Marguerite only waited for 
a coronet. 

When at home Miss De Lancie resided either 
at her elegant town bouse in the old city of Win¬ 
chester, or upon one of her two plantations, 
situate, the upper among the wildest and most 
beauUful bills of the Blue Ridge, and the lower, 
upon the banks of the broad Potomao, where she 
reigned mistress of her land and people, “queen 
o*er herself.” 

Marguerite was at present in Philadelphia, on 
a visit to her friend Miss Compton, whose father 
occupied a “high oflBcial station” in the adminis¬ 
tration. This was Miss Be Loncie’s first appear¬ 
ance in Philadelphia society. And now that she 
was there. Marguerite, with the consUtutional 
onthusiasm of her nature, forgot herself in the 
deep interest of this assembly, where tho father 
of his country met for tho last time, socially, her 
sons and daughters. 

In accordance with the elegant ease that cha¬ 
racterized Mrs. Washington’s drawing-rooms, 
several ladies of distlDguisbed musical taste 
and talent had varied the entertainment of the 
evening by singing to the accompaniment of the 
harp, or piano, the NaUonal odes and popular 
songs of that day. 

Then ensued a short interval, at the close of 


whioh Miss Be Lancie permitted herself to be 
led to the harp by Col. Compton. She was a 
stranger to most persons in that saloon, and it 
was simply her appearance as she passed and. 
took her plaoe at the harp, that had elicited that 
restrained burst of admiration with which this 
chapter opens. 

She was indeed a woman of superb beauty, 
whioh never shone with richer lustre than npon 
this occasion, that I present her to the reader. 

Her figure was rather above the medium 
height; but elegantly proportioned. The stately 
head arose from a smoothly rounded neck, whoso 
every carve and bend was the very perfection 
of grace and dignity; lustrous black hair, with 
brilliant purple lights like the sheen on the wing 
of some Oriental bird, was rolled back from a 
queenly forehead, and turned over a jeweled 
comb in a luxuriant fall of ringlets at the back 
of her bead; black eye brows distinctly drawn, 
and delicately tapering toward the points, were 
arched above rich, deep eyes of purplish black, 
that languished or glowed, melted or flashed 
from beneath their long lashes with every change 
of mood; and all harmonized beautifully with a 
pure, rich complexion, where the clear crimson 
of tho cheeks blended softly into the pearly 
whiteness of the blue veined tempos and broad 
forehead, while the full curved lips glowed with 
the deepest, brightest flush of the ruby. She 
was arrayed in a rojal purple velvet robe, open 
over a richly embroider^ white satin skirt; her 
neck and arms wore veiled with fine point lace; 
and a single diamond star lighted up the mid¬ 
night of her hair. 

Having seated herself at the harp and essayed 
its strings, she paused, and seemingly uncon¬ 
scious of the many eyes rivetted upon her, she 
raised her head, and gazing into the far off dis¬ 
tance, threw her white arm across the instrument, 
and swept its chords in a deep, soul-tbriUlng pre¬ 
lude—cot to a national ode or popular song, but 
to a spirit-stirring, glorious improvisation! This 
prelude seemed a musical paraphrase of the great 
national struggle and victory. She struck a few 
deep, solitary notes, and then swept the harp in 
a low, mournful strain, like the first strokes of 
tyranny, followed by the earliest murmurs of 
discontent; then the music, with intervals of 
monotone, arose in fitful gusts like the occa¬ 
sional skirmishes that heralded the Revolution; 
then the calm was lost in' general storm and 
devastation—the report <4 musketry, the tramp 
of steeds, the clashing of swords, the thunder 
of artillery, the fall of walls, the cries of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, and the 
shouts of victory, were not only beard, but 
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seen and felt in that magnifioent tempest of x^eiTed the yonng gentleman coldly, or rather 
harmony. absently, and to all that he advanoed she replied 

Then the Toice of the improTisatrlce arose, abstractedly, for she bad not yet freed herself 
Her subject was the retiring chief. I cannot from the trance that had lately bound her. 
hope to give any idea of the splendor of that Nevertheless, Lord William found *<grace and 
improvisation—as easily might I catch and fix favor” in everything the enchantress said or did. 
with pen, or pencil, the magnificent life of an He lingered near her, until at last, with a congee 
equinoctial storm, the reverberation of its thun- of dismissal to her boyish admirer, she arose and 
der, the conflagration of its lightning I Possessed signified her wish to retire from the saloon, 
of Apollo, the light glowed upon her cheeks. The next day but one, was a memorable day in 
irradiated her brow, and streamed, as it were,: Philadelphia. It was the occasion of the public 
in visible living rays from her glorious eyes! and final farewell of George Washington and the 
The whole power of the god was upon the woman, j inauguration of his successor. From an early 
and the whole soul of the woman in her theme. 1 hour the city was thronged with visitors, who 
There was not a word spoken, there was scarcely | came, not so mooh to witness the instalment of 
a breath drawn in that room. She finished amidj the new, as to take n tearful last look at the 
a charmed eilence that lasted until Col. Compton} deeply venerated, retiring President, 
appeared and broke the spell by leading her from | The profound public interest, however, did not 
the harp. [ prevent Lord William Daw from pursuing a quite 

Then arose low murmurs of enthusiastic admi* \ private one. At an hour as early as the laxest 
ration, restrained only by the deep respect due | etiquette would permit, he paid h!s respects to 
to the chief personage in that assembly. | Miss De Lancio at the house of Col. Compton, 

*'Ln Marguerite des Marguerites!” said the I and procured himself to be invited by his host 
gallant French attache. \ to join their party in witnessing the interesting 

*‘A Corlnne! I must know her, sir. Will you > ceremonies at the Hall of Representation, 
do me the honor to present me?” inquired the { The family, consisting of the colonel and Mrs. 
English student, turning again to the French* I Compton and their daughter Cornelia, went in a 
man. ) handsome landeau, or open carriage. 

*‘Lord William!” interrupted the clerical | Miss De Lancie rode a magnificent black 
companion, with an air of caution and admoni- charger, that she managed with the ease of a 
tion. \ cavalry ofiicer, and with a grace that was only 

“Well, Mr. Murray! welll did not my father j her own. 
desire that I should make tho acquaintance of \ Lord William, on a horse placed at his service 
nil distingnished Americons?—and surely this: by Col. Compton, rode ever at her bridle rein— 
Indy must be one of their number?” \ and if he admired her as a gifted improvisatrice, 

“Humph,” said the clergyman, stroking bis be adored her as an accomplished equestrienne, 
chin, *‘tbe marquis did not, probably, include: an excellence that of the two his young lordship 
distioguishd actresses. Lord William.” was the beat fitted to appreciate. 

“ActressesI have you judgment, Mr. Murray? : Afterward, in the Hall of Representation, he 
Do but look with what majesty she speaks and i was ever at her side, nor could the august cere- 
moves!” I monies, and the supreme interest of the scene 

“So I have heard does Mrs. Siddons. Let ns: passing before them, where the first President 
withdraw, Lord William.” :;of the United States offered his valedictory, and 

“Not yet, if you please, sirl I must first pay 5 the second President took his oath of office, win 
my respects to this lady. Will you favor me,: him for a moment from the contemplation of the 
monsieur?” i'qneenly form and resplendent face of Marguerite 

“Pordonl I will make you known to Col. $ De Lancie. 

Compton, who will present you to the lady under | When tho rites were all over, and their party 
hia charge,** said the Frenchman, bowing, and ^ bad extricated themselves from the outrasbing 
leading the way, while the clergyman left behind s crowd, who were crushing each other nearly to 

only Tonted his dissatisfaction in a few emphatic I death in their eagerness to behold the last of the 
grants. I retiring chief; when they had seen Washington 

“Miss De Lancie, permit me to present to you ^ enter bis carriage and drive homeward; in fine, 
Lord William Daw, of England,” said Col. Comp-1 when at last they reached their own door, Lord 
ton, leading the youthful foreigner before the < William Daw manifested so little inclination to 
lady. ^take leave, and even betrayed so great a desire 

Miss De Lancie bowed and half arose. She' to remain, that nothing was left Col. Compton 
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|>atto invite the enamored boy to stay and dine,; 
an invitation that wae unhesitatingly aooepted. | 

Dinner over, and lights brought into the draw- i 
ing-room, and Lord William Daw still lingering! I 

**Unquestionably, this young man, though a | 
scion of nobility, is ignorant or regardless of the ; 
usages of good society,” said Col. Compton to; 
himself. Then addressing the visitor, he said, | 
((^he ladies, sir, are going, this evening, to the j 
new theatre, to see Fennel and Mrs. Wbitlook in i 
Romeo and Juliet. Will it please you to acoom-1 
panyus?” 

<*Most happy to do so,” replied the youth,: 
with an ingenuous blush and smile at what he | 
must have considered a slight departure from; 
the formal manners of the day, even while un- ! 
able to resist the temptation and tear himself ; 
away. 

In a few moments the carriage was at the: 
door, and the ladies ready. 

Miss Compton and Miss De Lancie, Col. Comp¬ 
ton and Lord William Daw filled the carriage,: 
as well as they afterward filled the box at the; 
theatre. 

The play had already commenced when they 
entered, and the scene in progress was that of 
the ball at old Capulet's house. It seemed to 
confine the attention of the audience; but as for 
Lord William Daw, the mimic life upon the stage 
had no more power than had bad the real drama 

of the morning to draw his attention from the 
magnificent Marguerite. He spoke but little; 
spoll-hoand, his eyes never left her, except when 
in turnix^ her regal head her eyes encountered 
his-~when, blushing like a detected school boy, 
he would avert his face. So, for him, the play 
passed like a dream; nor did he know it was 
over until the general rising of the company in¬ 
formed him. 

Every one was enthusiastic. Col. Compton, 
who had been in London in an official capacity, 
and had seen Mrs. Siddons, averred it as bis 
opinion that her sister, Mrs. Whitlock, was in 
every respect the equal of the great tragedienne. 
All seemed delighted with the performance they 
had just witnessed, excepting only Lord William 
Daw, who had seen nothing of it, and Marguerite 
De Lancie who seemed pcifectly indifferent. 

“What is your opinion. Miss De Lancie?” 
inquired the youth, by way of relie^ng the 
awkwardness of his own silence. 

“About what?” asked Marguerite, abstract¬ 
edly. 

“Ahem!—about—Shakspeare and—this per¬ 
formance.” 

“Oh! Can I be interested in anything of 
,thiB kind, after what we have witnessed in 


the State House to-day? Least of all in this 
thing?” 

“This thing?—what, Marguerite, do you not 
worship Shakspeare and Mrs. Whitlock then?” 
exclaimed Cornelia Compton. 

“Mrs. Whitlock? I do not know yet; let me 
see her in some other character. Shakspeare? 
Yes! but not traditionally, imitatively, blindly, 
wholly, as most of you worship, or profess to 
worship him; I admire bis tragedies of Lear, 
Richard the Third, Macbeth, and perhaps one 
or two others; but this Romeo and Juliet, this 
love-sick boy and paling girl—^bahl bah! let’s 
go home.” 

“That’s the way with Marguerite 1 Now I 
should not have dared to risk my reputation for 
intelligence by uttering that sentiment,” said 
Cornelia Compton. 

“Never fear, child! naught is never in dan¬ 
ger,” observed Col. Compton, with good-humored, 
though severe raillery. 

While Lord William Daw, with the morbid and 
sensitive egotism of a lover, inquired of himself. 
Does she intend that remark for me? Does she 
look upon me only in the light of a love^siok 
boy? Do I only disgust her then? Thus tor¬ 
menting himself until their party had entered 
the carriage, and driven back once more to Col. 
Compton’s hospitable mansion, and where his 
host, inwardly laughing, pressed him to come in 
and take a bed and breakfast. 

But the youth, doubtful of the colonel’s seri¬ 
ousness, piqued at bis inamorata’s scornfulness, 
and ashamed of hia own devotedoess, declined 
the invitation, bowed bis adieus and was about 
to retire, when Col. Compton placed his carriage 
and servants at Lord William’s disposal, and be¬ 
sought him to permit them to set him down at 
his own hotel, a service that the young gentle- 
man with some hesitation accepted. 

In a few days from iliis, Gen. Washington left 
Philadelphia for Mount Vernon. And Col. Comp¬ 
ton, who went out of office with his chief, broke 
up his establishment in Philadelphia, and with 
his family set out for bis home in Virginia. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

“THE EOTB CHASE.” 

■ When shines the sun aslant, 

The sun may shine and we be cold; 

Oh! listen loving hearts and bold, 

Unto my wild romaunt, 

Margaret, Margaret 

E. B. BnowKixa. 

Col. Compton, and his family, traveUing at 
leisure in their private carriage, reached the 
Blue Ridge on the fifth, and Winchester on the 
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Mrenth day of their joamey, and went im* 
mediately to the fine old family mansion on the 
saborbs of the old town, which was comfortably 
prepared for the oooupanoy of the proprietor. 

Miss Pe Lanoie’s elegant hooee on Loadonn 
street, under the charge of an exemplary ma¬ 
tron, was also ready for the reception of its 
mistress; bat Marguerite yielded to the solioita- 
tidns of her friend Gomeliai and remained her 
guest for the present. 

Compton Lodge was somewhat older than 
the town; it was a substantial building of grey 
sandstone, situated in a fine park shaded with 
great forest trees, and enclosed by a stone wall; 
it had once been a famous hunting seat, where 
Lord Fairfax, Gen. Morgan, Major Helphinstine, 
and other votaries of St. Hubert, «most did 


comfortable, motherly Mrs. Compton, without 
ceasing to butter her buckwheat. 

«Ohl ha, ha, ha, ha!'* laughed the colonel. 

**That is a very satisfactory reply, upon my 
word,’’ commented the good woman, oovering 
her cakes with honey. 

“Don't—don’t—that fellow will be the death 
of me!” 

“Pleasant prospect to laugh at—that!” said 
his wife, twisting a lusoioos segment of her now 
well sauced buokwheat around the fork, prepara¬ 
tory to lifting it to her lips. 

<'Oh! do let us have the joke, if there is a 
joke, papa,” pleaded Cornelia. 

<*Hem! well listen then!” said Col. Compton, 
reading. 

“^Distinguished arrival at McGuire's Hotel. 


congregate;” and even now, it was rather noted [ Lord JYilliam Daw, the second son of the most 
for its snperior breed of hounds and horses, noble, the Marquis of EagleolifiF, arrived at this 
and for the great foxhunts that were there j place last evening. His lordship, accompanied 
“P* i by bia tutor, the Beverend Henry Mnrray, is 

Marguerite De Lancle liked the old place \ now on a tour of the United States, and visits 
upon all these accounts, and sometimes when j Winchester for the purpose of becoming ao- 
the hunting company was very select, she did I quainted with the history and anaquities of the 
not hesitate to join their sylvan sports: and i town!"* 

scarcely a hunter there, even old Lord Fairfax! “That is exceedingly rich! that will quite 
himself, who still in his age, pursued with | do!” commented the colonel, laying down his 
ever youthftil enthusiasm, the pleasures of the J newspaper, and turning with a comio expression 
chase—acquitted himself better than did this ; toward Marguerite. 

®**^“** J She was looking, by-the-bye, iu high beauty, 

But now in March, tho hunting season was | though her morning costume was more piotures- 
over, and if Marguerite De Lancie preferred I quo than elegant and more careless than either, 
Compton Lodge to her own house, it was be- \ and consisted simply of a dark ohinti wrapper, 
cause, after a long winter in Philadelphia— | over which, drawn closely around her shoulders, 
with tho monotony of straight streets and red J wofl a scarlet crape shawl, in fine contrast with 
brick walls, and tho weariness of crowded | the lustrous purple sheen of her black hair, one 


rooms—the umbragous shade of forest trees, 
the silence and tho solitude of nature, with 
the company of her sole bosom friend, was 
most welcomo. 


half of which was rolled in a careless ma gg at 
the nape of her neck, and the other drooped in 
rich ringlets down each side of her glowing, 
brilliant face. 


Tho second morning after their settlement at 
home, Col. Compton’s family were seated around 
the breakfast table, discussing their coffee, buok¬ 
wheat cakes, and broiled venison. 

Marguerite’s attentiou was divided between 
the conversation at the table, and the view from 
the two open windows before her, where rolling 
waves of green hills, dappled over with the 
white and pink blossoms of peach and cherry 
trees, now in full bloom, wooed and refreshed 
the eye. 

Col. Compton was sipping his coffee and look¬ 
ing over the “Winchester Republican,” when 
suddenly he set down his onp, and broke into a 
loud laugh. 

All looked up. 

“Well, what is tho matter!” inquired the 


“Hem! the antiquities of Winchester. I 
rather snspect it is the juvenilities that onr 
yonng antiquarian is in chase of. Pray, Miss 
Do Lanoie, are you one of the antiquities?” 

Marguerite curled her proud lip, erect^ her 
head and deigned no other reply. 

“Unquestionably you also have conquered a 
title, Marguerite; when you are married, will 
you place me on your visiting list. Lady William 
Daw ?” asked Cornelia Compton, with an arch 
glance. 

“Cease,” sold Marguerite, peremptorily, “if 
I were to be married, which is utterly out of tho 
qnesdon, it would not be to a school boy, let me 
assure yon!” 

“If you ‘wore to be married, which is utterly 

out of the question’—irhT tou don't me»n to t*ll 
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QB, that yoa haTO foreawora matrimony, Mar> 
gaerite? What do yoa intend to do? go into a 
ololstert Nonsense! in nine months you will 
marry/' said Col. Compton. 

“1 marryt ha! ha! hal there must first be 
a great improTement in the stock of men! 
Where is the unmarried son of Adam that I 
would deliberately tow to love, honor and obey? 
^Yhy I should foreswear myself at the altar I Of 
all the single men I meet, the refined ones are 
weak and effeminate, and the strong ones are 
coarse and brutal! 1*11 none of them!** said 
Marguerite, with a shrug of her shoulders. 

** Thank you for making my husband a sort 
of presomptiye exception/* said Mrs. Compton. 

Will you call upon Lord William, this morn* 
ing, papa?** inquired Miss Compton. 

<<My dear, belleye me, the opportunity will 
scarcely be allowed. His lordship will not stand 
upon ceremony, I assure you. 1 expect to hear 
his name announced every moment.** 

And then, as iu confirmation of Col. Comp* 
ton*8 predictions, a servant entered and banded 
a card. 

<(Hamph! where have you shown the gentle* 
man, John?’* 

**Into the front drawing*room, sir.” 

• « Nonsense—bring him in here.” 

The servant bowed and left the room. 

<«Such a free and easy visitor is not to be 
treated with formality. It Is as I foresaw, 
ladies! Lord William Daw waita to pay'hia 
respects.” 

At that moment the door was onoe more 
opened, and the visitor announced. 

Lord William Daw was a pleasing, wholesome, 
rather than a handsome, or distingaished-look- 
ing youth—with a short, stout figure, dark eyes 
and dark hair, a round rosy face, and white 
teeth, and an expression fUU of good-humor. 
Frank and easy among his friends, and disem* 
borrassed among strangers to whom he was in¬ 
different, he was yet timid and bashfnl as a girl 
in the presence of those whom he admired and 
honored; how much more so in the society of 
her—the beautiful and regal woman who bad 
won bis young heart’s first and deepest worship. 
With all this the youngster possessed an in¬ 
domitable will and power of perseverance, which, 
when aronsed, few men, or things could with¬ 
stand, and which his messmates at Oxford de- 
moninated (your pardon super refined reader) 
an ^^English bnll-dogisb—hold-on-a-tiveness.” 

Lord William entered the breakfast-room, 
smiling and blushing between pleasure and 
embarrassment 

CoL Compton arose and advanced with a 


I cordial smile, and extended hand to welcome 
him. <*Heartily glad to see you, sir! And here 
are Mrs. Compton, and my daughter, Cornelia, 
and my sweetheart, Marguerite, all waiting to 
shake hands with you.” 

The ladies arose, and Lord William, set at ease 
by this tiriendly greeting, paid his respects quite 
pleasingly. 

**And now here is a chair and plate ready for 
you, for we hope that you have not break¬ 
fasted?” said the host. 

liord William had breakfasted; but would do 
so again. So he sat down at the table and 
spoiled a cup of coffee and a couple of buck- 
. wheat-cakes without deriving much benefit from 
either. A lively conversation ensued. 

“The history and antiquities of Winchester, 
I sir,” said Col. Compton, with a half suppressed 
I smile, in reply to a question of the young tourist. 
I “The history is scarcely an hundred years old, 
I and the antiquities consist mainly of some 
I vestiges of the Shawanees’ occnpanoy, and of 
; Washington’s March in the old French and In- 
I dian war! but the society, sir—the society re- 
; presenting the old respectability of the state 
: may not be unworthy of your attention.” 

Lord William was sure that the sociefy was 
imost worthy of ouUivation, nevertheless ho 
I would like to see those “vestiges** of which his 
; host spoke. 

“The ladies will take their usual morniogride 
: within an hour or two, sir, and if you would 
I like to attend them, they will take pleasure in 
; showing you these monuments.” 

Lord William was again “most happy.” And 
Col. Compton rang and ordered “Ali,” to .be 
: brought out saddled for his lordship’s use. 

Within an hour atier rising from the table, the 
riding party, consisting of Miss Compton, Miss 
De Lancie, Lord William Daw, and a groom in 
attendance, set forth. The lions of Winchester 
aud its environs were soon exhausted, and the 
party returned to Cdmpton Lodge in time for 
an early dinner. 

Lord William Daw sojourned at Winchester, 
and became a daily visitor at Compton Lodge. 
Col. Compton, to break the exclusiveness of his 
visits to one house, introduced him at largo 
among the gentry of the neighborhood. And 
nnmerons were the ten, card, and cotillion 
parties, got up for the sole purpose of enter¬ 
taining the young scion of nobility, where it 
was only necessary to secure Miss De Lanoie’a 
presence, in order to ensure his lordship’s duti¬ 
ful attendance. Mr. Murray chafed and fretted 
at what he called bis pupil’s consummate in¬ 
fatuation, and talked of writing home to bb 
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father, «the marquis.” Marguerite Boomed, or 
Beeined to soorn, his lordship’s preteDsidDS', unUl 
one morning at breakfast, Col. Compton, half 
Beriously, half jestingly, said, 

**Sweetheart, you do not appear to join-the 
respect oniTersally shown to this young stranger. 

said Marguerite, <*th6 young man had 
any distinguished personal exoell6noe,t I should 

not be backward in recognising it; butheis'at 

best—Lord William Dawl Now who is Lord 
William Daw that I should bow down and wor¬ 
ship him?” 

**I«ord William Daw, my dear, is the second 
son of the most noble, the Marquis of Eagle- 
oliff, as you have already seen announced with 
a flourish of editorial trumpets, by our tit]e-de- 
spising and Tory consistent demooratio news¬ 
papers! He is heir presumptiye, and as I leam 
from Mr. Murray, rather more than heir pre- 
sumptWe to his father's titles and estates; for it 
appears that the marquis had been twice mar¬ 
ried, and (hat his eldest son, by his first mar¬ 
chioness, derives a very feeble constitntion froM 
his mother; and it is not supposed that be will 
ever marry, or that he will snrTivo his father; 
ergo, the hopes of the marquis for re-uniou rests 
with bis second son, Lord William Daw; finis, 
that young nobleman's devoirs are not qnite be¬ 
neath the consideration even of a young lady of 
*one of the first families of Virginia,’ who is 
besides a belle, a bine, and a freeholder.” 

Marguerite’s future marchioness of Eagle- 
oliffe, when you are married will your ladyship 
please to remember one poor Cornelia Compton, 
who lived in on old oouatry house ne^ Winches¬ 
ter, and once enjoyed yonr favor?” said Miss 
Compton. 

Margncrite shrugged her shoulders with an 
exprusion, to the effoct that the future succes¬ 
sion of the Marquisate of Eogleclifi'e was a matter 
of no moment to her. 

But from this time. Marguerite’s friends 
accused her, with uncertain justice, of showing 
somewhat more favor to the boyish lover, who 
might one day set the coronet of a marchioness 
upon her brow. When rallied upon this point, 
she would reply, 

** There are certainly qualities which I do like 
in iho young man; be is frank, simple and in¬ 
telligent, and above all, is perfectly free from 
afleotatlon, or pretension of any sort. Upon 
individual worth alone he is entitled to polite 
consideration.” 

There wns, perhaps, a slight disorepancy be¬ 
tween this opinion and one formerly delivered 
by Miss De Lanoie; but lot that pass; the last 
uttered jndgntent was probably the most righte- 


oos, as growing out of a longer acquaintance, 
and longer experience in the merits of the aub- 
jeot. 

Thus—while Lord William Daw prolonged his 
stay, and Mr. Murray fumed and. fretted, the 
months of April, May- and June went by. The 
first of July the family of Compton Lodge pre¬ 
pared to commence their summer tour among 
the watering, and other places of resort They 
left Winchester about the seventh of the month. 

Lord William Daw bad not been invited to join 
their party, nor had he manifested inclination to 
obtrude himself upon their company, nor did he 
immediately follow in their train. 

Nevertheless, a few days after their establish¬ 
ment at Berkeley Springs, Col. Compton read in 
the list of arrivals the names of '*Lord William 
Daw, Rev. Henry Murray, and two servants.” 

Enough! The intimacy between the young 
nobleman and the Comptons were renewed at 
Berkeley. And soon the devotion of his youth¬ 
ful lordship to the beautiful and gifted Mar¬ 
guerite De Lanoie was the theme of every tongue. 
To escape this notice, Marguerite withdrew from 
her party, and attended by her maid and foot¬ 
man, proceeded to join some acquaintances at 
Saratoga. 

In vain! for unlnckily Saratoga was as free to 
one traveller as to another, provided he could 
pay. And within the same week of Marguerite’s 
; settlement at her lodgings, all the manoeuvring 
mammas and marriageable daughters at the 
Springs, were thrown into a state of excitement 
and speculation, by the appearance among them 
: of a young English nobleman, the heir presump- 
live of a marquisate. 

But alasl it was soon perceived that Lord 
: William bad eyes, and ears, and heart for none 
I other than the dazzling Miss De Lancie, *Ma 
; Marguerite des Marqnerites,” as the French 
: minister had called her. 

Miss De Lancie’s manner to her boyish wor- 
; shipper was rather restraining and modifying, 

: than repulsing or discouraging. And there were 
I those who did not hesitate to accuse the proud 
: and queenly Margnerite of finished coquetry. 

To avoid this, the lady next joined a party of 
; friends who were going to Niagara. 

And of course it was obvious to all that the 
; young English tourist, travelling only for im- 
; provement, must see the great Fails. Conse- 
; quently, npon the day after Miss De Lancie’s 
> arrival at the Niagara Hotel, Lord William Daw 
; led her' in to dinner. And once more the “in- 
: fatnatioD,” as they chose to call it, of that young 
i gentleman, became the favorite subject of gossip. 
^ A few weeks spent at the Falla brought the 
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last of September) and Marguerite had promised, 
upon the first of Ootober, to join her friendS) the 
ComptonS) io New York. 

: When Lord William Law learned that she was 
soon to leayO) half ashamed, perhaps, of foreyer 
following in the train of this disdainful beauty, 
he terminated his visit and preceded her east¬ 
ward. 

But when the stage-ooach containing Miss De 
Lanoie and her party drew np before the city 
hotel. Lord William, perhaps **to treat resolu¬ 
tion,** was the first person to step from the piazza 
and welcome her back. 

Gol. Compton and his family were only waiting 
for Marguerite's arrival to proceed southward. 
The next day but one was fixed for their depar¬ 
ture. But the intervening morning, while the 
family were alone in their private parlor. Lord 
William Law entered, locking grave and trou¬ 
bled. 

Col. Compton arose in some anxiety to wel¬ 
come him. When he had greeted the ladies and 
taken a seat, he said, 

“I have come only to bid you good-bye, 
friends." 

am sorry to bear that! but—you are not 
going far, or to remain long, I hope," said Col. 
Compton. 

am going back to England, sir," replied 
the yonng man, with a sorrowful glance at Miss 
Le Lanoie, who seemed not quite unmoved. 

<<You astonish us, Lord William! Is this not 
a sadden resolution?" inqnired Mrs. Compton. 

is a sadden misfortune, my dear madam 1 
Only this morning have I received a letter from 
my father, annonncing the. dangerous illness of 
my dear mother, and urging my instant rotom 
by the first homeward bound vessel. The Ven¬ 
ture, Capt Parke, sails for Liverpool at twelve 
to-day. I must he on board within two hours," 
replied the young man, in a monmful voice, 
taming the same deeply appealing glance toward 
Marguerite, whose color slightly paled. 

<‘We are very sorry to loose you, Lord Wil¬ 
liam, and still sorrier for the occasion of your 
leaving us," said Cornelia Compton. And so 
said all the party except—Miss Le Laiicie. 

Lord William then arose to shake hands with : 
his friends. 

"I wish you a pleasant voyage and a pleasant; 
arrival," said the colonel. 

*<And that yon may find your dear mother < 
quite restored to health,** added Mrs. Compton, i 

"Oh! yes, indeed! I hope you will, and that i 
you will soon visit us again," said Cornelia. 

Marguerite said nothing. 

** Have you no porting word for me, Miss Le ' 


Lanoie?'* inquired the yonng man, approaching 
; her, and speaking in a low tone, and with a be* 
: seeching look. 

Marguerite waved her hand. "A good voyage, 

; my lord,” she said. 

He caught that hand and pressed it to his Ups 
and heart, and after a long, deep gaze into her 
; eyes he recolleoted himself, snatched his hat, 
bowed to the party and left the room. 

Col. Compton, in the true spirit of kindness, 

; arose and followed with the purpose of attending 
: him to his ship. 

«< There's a coronet slipped through your fin¬ 
gers! Oh! Marguerite! Marguerite! if I had 
been in your place I should have secured that 
> match! For, once married, they couldn't un¬ 
marry us, or bar the succession either, and so, 
in spite of all the reverend tutors and most noble 
papas in existence, I should in time have worn 
the coronet of a marobioness," said Miss Comp¬ 
ton. 

"And you would have done a very unprinoi- 
pled thing, Cornelia)” replied her mother) very 
gravely. 

The blood rushed to Miss Le Lanoie’s brow 
and orimsoned her face, as she arose in haste 
and withdrew to her own chamber. 

"But, mamma, what do you suppose to have 
been the cause of Marguerite’s rejection of Lord 
William’s addresses?" 

"I think that she had two reasons, either of 
which would have been all snifioient to govern 
her in declining the alliance. The first was, that 
Marguerite could never yield her affeotions to a 
man who has no other personal claims upon her 
esteem than the possession of a good heart and 
a fair share of intelligence; the second was, that 
Miss Le Lanoie had too high a sense of honor to 
bestow her hand on a young gentleman whose 
addresses were unsanctioned by his family.” 

The next day Col. Compton and his party set 
out for Philadelphia, where, upon his arrival, ho 
received from Mr. Adams an official appointment 
that required his residence in the city of Rich¬ 
mond. And there in the course- of the month 
he proceeded with his wife and daughter. 

Miss Le Lancie went down to pass the autumn 
at her own house in Winchester, where she re¬ 
mained until the first of December, when, accord¬ 
ing to promise, she went to Richmond to spend 
the winter with her friend Cornelia. 

The Comptons had taken a very commodious 
house in a fashionable quarter of the city, and 
were in the habit of seeing a great deal of com¬ 
pany. It was altogether a very brilliant winter 
in the new capital of Virginia. Quite a constel¬ 
lation of beauties and. celehriUes were there 
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{uuembledi bat the Btar of the osoendant was the 
eplendid Blarguerite Do Lanoie. She was eyen 
more beaatiful and dazzling than ever; and she 
entered with spirit into all the gaieties of the 
season. Tea and oard partieSj dances and masked 
balls followed each other in quick succession. 

It was just before Christmas, that the belles 
of the metropolis were thrown into a state of 
delightM excitement by the issue of tickets 
Arom the Gubernatorial mansion, to a grand ball 
to be giyen on the ensuing New Year’s Eye. 
Great was the flutter of preparation, and great 
the accession of business that flowed In upon 
the milliners, mantoa-makers and jewelers. 

Miss Be Lanoie and Miss Compton went ont 
together to select their dresses for the occasion. 
I mention this expedition merely to giye you a 
clue to what I sometimes suspected to be the 
true motiye that inspired Cornelia Compton’s 
rather selfish nature, with that caressing affec* 
tion she displayed for Marguerite Be Lanoie. 
As for Margnerite’s devotion to Cornelia, it was 
one of those mysteries or prophecies of the 
human heart, that only the future can explain. 
Upon this occasion, when Miss Be Lanoie ordered 
a rich, white brocade for her own dress, she 
selected a superb pink satin for her friend’s; 
and when Brom the jeweler’s Marguerite’s here* 
ditary diamonds came, set in a new form, they 
were accompanied by a pret^ set of pearls to 
adorn the arms and bosom of Cornelia. Col. 
Compton knew nothing of his guest’s costly pre* 
sents to his daughter. 'With a gentleman’s in -: 
experience in snoh matters, he supposed that 
the hundred dollars he bad giyen ”Nellie” for; 
her outfit bad ooyered all the expenees. And; 
when Mrs. Compton, who better knew the cost | 
of pearls and brocade, made any objection. Mar*; 
gnorite silenced her by delicately intimating the i 
possibility, that, under some cironmstanoes, for | 
instanoc, that of her being treated as a stranger,; 
she might bo capable of withdrawing to a board*; 
ing-house. | 

The eyentful eyening of the goyernor’s ball | 
arriyed. The entertainment was by all con-1 
ceded to be, what it shonld baye been, the most! 
splendid affair of the kind that had come off | 
that season. A enite of four spacious rooms, i 
superbly furnished, and adorned and brilliantly | 
lighted, were thrown open. In the first, orj 
dressing-room, the ladies left their cloaks and | 
mantles, and re-arranged their toilets. In the 
second, Goy. Wood stood surrounded by the most 
distinguished ciyil and military officers of the 
state, and with his nneqaaled, dignified courtesy | 
reoeiyed his guests. In the third, and most 
spacious saloon, where the floor was eoyered 


with canvass for dancing—the walls were lined 
with mirrors, and. festooned with flowers that 
enriched the atmosphere with odoriferous per¬ 
fume, while from a yine-oovered balcony a mili¬ 
tary band filled all the air with musio. Beyond, 
the saloon, the last, or supper room, was elegantly 
set out. The supper-table was quite a marvel 
of taste in that department; jnst above it bung 
an immensely large chandelier, with quite a 
forest of pendant brilliants; its light fell and 
was flashed back from a sheet of mirror Imd 
upon the centre of the table, and snrronnded by 
a wreath of box-vines and violets, like a fairy 
lake within its banks of flowers; on the outer 
edge of this ring was a circle of grapes with 
their leaves and tendrils; while filUng up the 
other space were exotic flowers and tropical 
friiits, and every variety of delicate refreshment 
in the most beautiihlMesigDB. 

The rooms were filled before the late arrival 
of Col. Compton and his party. The ladies 
paused but a few minutes in the dressing-room 
to compose their toilets and draw on their gloves, 
and then they joined their escort at the inner 
door, went in, and were presented to Gov. Wood, 
and then passed onward to the dancing-saloon, 
where the music was sounding and the waits 
moving with great vivacity. 

The entree of our young ladies made quite a 
sensation. Both were dressed with exquisite 
taste. 

Miss Compton wore a rich rose-colorcd satiu 
robe, the short sleeves and low corsage of which 
was trimmed with fine lace, and the skirt open 
in Bront and looped away, with lilies of the val¬ 
ley, from a white sarsenet petticoat; a wreath 
of lilies crowned her brown hair, and a necklace 
and. bracelets of pearls adorned her fair bosom 
and arms. 

And as for Miss Be Lanoie, if ever her beauty, 
elegance and fascination reached a oulmmating 
point, it was upon this occasion. Though her 
dress was always perfeot, it was not so much 
what she wore as her manner of wearing, that 
made her toilets so generally admired. Upon 
this evening her oostnme was as simple as it 
was elegant—a rich, white brocade robe open 
over a skirt of embroidered white satin, delicate 
falls of lace from the low bodice and flowing 
sleeves, and a light tiara of diamonds spanning 
like a rainbow the blackness of her hair. 

As soon as the young ladies were seated they 
were surrounded. Miss Compton accepted an 
invitation to join the waltxers. 

Miss Be Lanoie, who never waltzed, remained 
the centre of a charmed circle, formed of the most 
distingaiBhed men present, until the waltzing was 
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orer, and tlie qiutdrilles were called, when abe 
accepted the band of CoL Bandolph for the first 
set, and yielded her seat to the wearied Cornelia, 
who was led thither by her partner to rest. 

It chanced that Miss De Lanoie was conducted 
to the bead of the set, then forming, and that 
she stood at some little distance, immediately 
in front of, and facing the spot where Cornelia 
sat, so that the latter, while resting, could 
witness Marguerite. Now Cornelia really Tory 
much admired Miss Do Lancie, and thought it 
appeared graceful and disinterested to laud the 
excellency of her friend, as she would not hare 
done those of her sister had she possessed one. 
So now she tapped her partner’s hand with her 
fan and said, 

'<Ob, do but look at Miss De Lanoie I Is she 
not the most beautiihl woman in the room?” 

The gentleman followed the direction of her 
glance, where Marguerite was moying like a 
queen through the dance, and said, 

‘‘Miss De Lancie is certainly the most beauti* 
ful^woman in the world—except one,” with a 
glance, that the vanity of Nellie readily inter* 
preted. 

The eyes of both turned again upon Mar*i 
guerite, who was now standing still in her place i 
waiting for the next quadrille to be called. I 
IVhile they thus contemplated her in all her: 
splendid beauty, set off by a toilet the most i 
elegant in the room, Marguerite suddenly gave a j 
violent start, shivered through all her frame and i 
bent anxiously, to listen to some thing that was < 
passing between two gentlemen, who were con¬ 
versing in a low tone, near her; she grew paler 
and paler as she listened, and then with a stifled 
shriek, she fell to the floor, ere any one could 
spring to save her. 

Cornelia flew to her friend’s relief. She was 
already raised in the arms of Col. Bandolph,; 
and Burroanded by ladies anxiously proffering, 
vinaigrettes and fans, white their partners 
rushed after glasses of water. 

<*Bring her into the dressing-room, at once, 
Bandolph,” smd Col. Compton, as he joined the 
group. 

Accordingly Miss De Lanoie was conveyed 
thither, and laid upon a lounge, where every 
restorative at hand was used in succession, and in 
vain. More than an hour passed, while she lay 
in that death-like swoon; and when at last 
the efforts of an experienced physioian were: 
crowned with thus much success, that she 
opened her dimmed eyes and unclosed her! 
blanched lips, it was only to utter one word— 
**Lo8t”~and to relapse into Insensibility. 

She was put into the carriage and conveyed 


home, accompanied by her wondering friends 
and attended by the perplexed physioian. She 
was immediately undressed and placed in bed, 
where she lay all night, vibrating between stupor 
and a low muttering delirinm, in which some 
irreparable misfortune was indicated without 
being revealed^was it all delirium? 

Next, a low, nervous fever supervened, and 
for six weeks Marguerite De Lanoie swayed 
with a slow, pendulous uncertainty between Ute 
and death. The cause of her sudden indisposi¬ 
tion remained a mystery. The few cautions in¬ 
quires made by Col. Compton resulted in nothing 
satisfactory. The two gentlemen whose con¬ 
versation was snpposed by Miss Compton to 
have occasioned Miss De Lancie’s awoon, could 
not be identified—among the crowd then assem¬ 
bled at the governor’s reception, and now dis¬ 
persed all over the city—^without urging investi- 

I gation to an indiscreet extent. 

<*This is an inquiry that we cannot with pro¬ 
priety push, Nellie. We must await the issue 
of Miss De Lancie’s illness. If she recovers she 
will doubtless explain,” said Col. Compton. 

With the opening of the spring, Marguerite De 
Lanoio’a life-powers rallied and convaleseenee 
declared it itself. In the first stages of her re¬ 
covery, while yet body and mind were in that 
feeble state, which sometimes leaves the spiritual 
vision so clear, she lay one day, contemplating 
her friend who sat by her pillow, when suddenly 
she threw her arms around Cornelia’s neok, 
lifted her eyes in an agony of supplication to 
her faee, and cried, 

<^Oh, Nellie! do you truly love me? Ob, Nellie! 
love me! love me I least I go mad!” 

In reply, Cornelia half smothered the invalid 
with caresses and kisses, and assurances of un¬ 
changing affection. 

**Oh, Nellie, Nellie! there was one who on 
the eve of the bitterest trial, said to his chosen 
friends^ < All ye shall be offended because of me.’ 
And his chief friend said, * Although all should 
be offended yet will not I,* and futhermore de- 
Glared, *if I should die with thee, I will not deny 
thee in any wise.’ Ob! failing human strength! 
Oh I feeble human love I Nellie! you know how 
it ended. *They all forsook him and fled.’ ” 
**Bat I will he truer to my friend, than Peter 
to his master,” replied Cornelia. 

Margnerito drew the girl’s facedown closer to 
her own, gaxed wistfully not into but upon those 
brilliant, superficial brown eyes, that becauso 
they bad no depth repelled her confidence, and 
then with a deep groan and a mournful shake 
of the head, she released Nellie, and turned 
her own face to the wall. Did she deem Miss 
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Gomptoa’s fiien'dahip less profoacd than.preten¬ 
tions ? I do not know; bnt iVom that time Miss 
De Lancio maintained upon one sabjeoty at leasts 
a stern reserTe. And when, at lost, direotlj, 
thongh moat kindly and reapeotfnlly, questioned 
as to the origin of her agitation and swoon in 
the balUroom, she declared it to haye been a 
symptom of approaohing illoesa, and diacouraged 
farther interrogation. 

Slowly Marguerite De Iianoie regained her 
strength. It was the middle of March before 
she left her bed, and the ^rat of April before 
she went ont of the house. 

Ono day, about this time, as the two friends 
wero sitting together in Marguerite’s chamber, 
Cornelia said, 

<*Th6re is a circumstance that I think I ought 
to hare told you before now. Marguerite. But 
we read of it only a few days after you were 
taken Hi, and when you were not in a condition 
to be told of it.” 

“Well, what oircumatanoe was that?” asked 
Miss De Lanoie, indifferently. 

“It was a fatal accident that happened to one 
of our friends. No, now I don’t get alarmed—it 
was to no partioular friend,” said Cornelia, in¬ 
terrupting herself upon seeing Margueiito’s very 
lipa grow white. 

“Well! what was it?” questioned the laWer. 

“Why, then, you must know that the Venture, 
in which Lord William Dow sailed, was wrecked 
off the coast of Cornwall, and Lord William and 
Mr. Murray wore among the lost. We read the 
whole aocount of it, copied from an English 
paper into the Biohmond Standard. Lord Wil¬ 
liam’s body was washed ashore, tho same night 
of the wreck.” 

“ Poor young man, he deseryed a better fate,” 
said Marguerite. 

Miss De Lanoie went no mere into society 
that season; indeed, tho season was well oyer 
before she was able to go out She announoed 
her intention, as soon as the state of her health 
shonld permit her to trayel, to terminate her 
yislt to Biohmond, and go down to her planta-; 
tion on the banks of the Potomao. Cornelia: 
would gladly haye attended her friend, and only 


wttited perinlsaion to do so; bnt the waited in. 
citation was qot extended, and Marguerite pre¬ 
pared to set out alone. 

“We shall meet you at Berkeley or at Sara¬ 
toga, this summer?” said Comelin. 

MPerhaps—1 do not yet know-~my plans for 
the summer are not arranged,” said Marguerite. 

“But you will write as soon as you roach 
home?” 

“Yes—certainly,’’ pressing her parting kiss 
upon the lips of her friend. 

The promised letter, announcing Marguerite’s 
: safe arriyal at Ployer’s Point, was reoeiyed; but 
lit was the last that came thence; for though 
; Cornelia promptly replied to it, she receWed no 
; second one. And though Cornelia wrote again 
land again, her letters remained unanswered. 
[Weeks passed into months and brought mid- 
I summer. Gol. Compton with his family went to 
I Saratoga, bnt without meeting Miss De Lanoie. 

I About the middle of August they came to 
I Berkeley; but failed to see, or to hear any 
1 tidings of, their friend. 

“Indeed, I am yery much afraid that Mar- 
i guerite may be lying ill at Ployer’s Point, but- 
: ronnded only by ignorant servants, who cannot 
I write to inform us,” said Cornelia, advancing a 
I probability so striking and so alarming, that 
;CoI. Compton, immediately after taking his 
: family back to Biohmond, set out for Plover’s 
I Point, to ascertain the state of the case in qnes- 
I tion. But when he arrival at the plantation, 

; great was his surprise to learn that Miss De 
: Lancie bad left home for New York, as early as 
: tho middle of April, and had not since been 
; beard from. And this was the last of September. 

I With this information. Col. Compton returned to 
: Biohmond. Extreme was the astonishment of 
: the family upon hearing this; and when month 
after month passed, and no tidings of the missing 
one arrived, and no clue to her retreat or to her 
fate was gained, the grief and dismay of her 
Mends could only be equalled by the wonder 
and coujeoturo of sooiety at large, upon the 
strange subject of Marguerite De Lancie’s dis¬ 
appearance. 

(to BS COSTIRUZD.) 
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MISS HOFFMANNS P K 111 L 0 U S ADVENTURE. 

DY MARIETTA HOLLEY, AUTHOR Of ‘‘J08IAH ALLBN’s WirE.” 


Mirakoa Hoffmas, Mcndvillo'fl only 
milliner, wns exceedingly distruaiful nnd bus- 
picioua by nntiirc. 

TItoro is n (radition to (bo cfTccl thnt, even in 
early infiuioy, it wns iinpossiblo to deceive her in 
regard to puregoi io, l)y fnlsely calling il “ cxccl- 
Icnl” and “sweet.” And nl tlio ngc of bvot it 
was Hiiid (bat gbo discovored, Ibroiigli ber own 
vigilance, (bat Santa Claus was lier niutber. As 
ehogrow up, ibis trait in her nature strengtbened. 
Ky tbo liiiio sbo bad rcnolied woninnhood, il bad 
bccoino almost nn cccculHcity; nnd tbough it 
doubtless wninlcd off soino dangers from ber 
pathway, it brought at (ho same time its own 
discomforts. 

As a woman, sbo bad a firmly-cstnblisbcd 
habit of looking for thieves nnd burglars, wntch- 
ing out for them, Ic.st (bey should come upon ber 
unawares. Every night, no mnllcr how full her 
house nmy have been throughout tbo day of 
guc.sts nnd f^'icnds, sbo boldly took a enndio and 
Bcorobed tbrotigli her domioilo fur bidden rob¬ 
bers. Sbo looked underneath every bed, in all 
tbo clotbcs-prosscs, under lounges nnd sofas; 
and il is.8aid that sbo bad been known to explore 
even tbo pantry-sbclvcs in search of them. But 
vainly. Sbo bad never found any, as yet. 

She eyed peaceable agents with an eagle gate, 
supposing them to bo convicts but recently 
escaped tVoin penal servitude. Sbo bad agonized 
several sensitive colporteurs, by hinting to them 
her conviction 'that they were no better than 
they should be: in fact, sbo supposed several 
of tbctn to bo Bj)ics, sent fVom foreign govern- 
tnenta to detect our wcalc points. 

Having this clomont of c.'iutiousncss so strongly 
developed In her nature, It may be supposed that 
when sbo started to make her annual trip to the 
wicked city of New York, to purchase millinery 
goods, it was not without many misgivings and 
apprehensions of robbery and rapine. • 

For ibo week preceding the trip, her cozy cot¬ 
tage, the front part of which was her shop, 
witnessed preparations ns if against nn armed 
host. The pnntry-window was considered, by 
her and her (rusty handmaid, ns being (he most 
vulnerable point of attack; for it looked directly 
down upon a fcnco, whose smooth top had often 
been known (o creak under the tread of small 
boys, who were supposed to be walohing for an 


unguarded moment when they could enter, in 
search of pillage and booty. If boys could enter, 
why not burglars? This was tbo question that 
Miss HotTmati considered uimnswcrnble. And so, 
previous to her trip to Now York, seven now board- 
slats were nailed across the window by her hand¬ 
maid, not without pounding her thumb badly, and 
destroying A largo number of nails by <lriving 
them In crossways, nnd tlnltcning them out nearly 
their entire length upon tlio outside of the 
boards. Hut at Inst the boards were nailed on, 
nnd a now fastening, which was supposed to 
render burglars powerless, added to that nnd to 
all the other windows, which made three fas¬ 
tenings upon enoh window, besides n nail driven 
in at the top. An extra chain nnd padlock wero 
put upon the back-door. Now locks were fixed 
on every other door. Then she locked every 
bureau-drawer nnd closet In the house, and hid 
the keys. After this, repealed charges were 
given to her maid, who was to stay nt her next 
neighbor’s during her absence, to spend every 
wakeful moment with her eye upon tho houso; 
nnd BO, finally, Miss IlofTman set off, with a 
trembling heart, upon her Journey. 

Now sho did not look like a suspioious woman. 
She was very pretty indeed, with a fnir round 
face, soft dark-gray eyes, and a profusion of 
hair of a light-golden hue, which was inclined to 
curl and wave nnd crinkle around her forchond 
nnd round white neck* 

Indeed, Miss Hoffman was so very pretty, nnd 
had such a sweet womanly look to her face, (hat 
it was quite a wonder, in Mcadvillo, (hat she 
remained Miss Hoffman still; for sho was not so 
young AS she had been; she was not so young as 
she was when sho first opened her nilHincry 
store, and that had been flourishing for eight 
years and over. 

But Miss Hoffman seemed to be quite happy 
in her own way. 8o, at last, tho village gossips 
seemed to get llred of coupling her name with 
divers persons of (ho opposite sex, who were 
known to entertain feelings of admiration for 
her. 

Very pretty bonnets she made, and very pretty 
prices she charged for (hem ; nnd as (hero was no 
other milliner In Meadville, and il was an im¬ 
possibility for its maids ond matrons to go bare¬ 
headed into society, Miss Hoffman had made a 
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liltlo forMnic, (Im( was likewise very prclly. She 
}iA(l purchiisccl anting fnriii, jtist out of Mcadvilic, 
on which a tenant was living, and wliiclt Airnishcd 
lier and her inaidn with all tlieir milk, vegetables, 
flour, chickens, lamb, and in fact supplied all 
their creature nocls. She had money in the bank. 
She owned tho (ozy little place in which she 
livetl. And lake it all logelhor, she was In a very 
flourishing financial condition. 

Yes, she made very handsome bonnets—very 
becoming ones. A proof of this was seen on her 
own head, as she set out for Now York; and her 
face looked uncommonly sweet beneath it. Her 
money she had .‘secreted in a remote, deeply- 
hidden pocket; but she carried a hand-bag, of 
plush and leather, which contained her handker¬ 
chief, an extra pair of gloves, a little hand-glass, 
a small coml>-case. and several other pretty fem¬ 
inine belongings, besides a few dollars in change 
for incidental exj enses on the journey. This, 
with her customary caution, she lightly grasped 
in her hand, together with her parasol, and n 
book to beguile tlio tedium of tlio journey. 

Tho car was n it unpleasantly full, and she 
found a pleasant seat on the shaded side of it 
and licre, arranging herself to licr satisfaction, 
she opened her bo"k and commenced reading. 

IJut she had hardly got interested in her 
lioroinc*8 rather cruel circumstances, when she 
met with an intci ruption. She was sitting on 
the end of the scat toward the aisle, and the cars 
were standing still for a few moments. One of 
her hands held h.-r book, tho other lay by her 
side, still bolding her hand-bag; for her cau¬ 
tiousness did not desert her, and she carried her 
burdens even upon tho flowery hills ami through 
tho pleasant valleys of flcHon. Suddenly, tho 
hand that held tho bag'was gently taken into a 
tiny blit warm grasp, and looking down, Miss 
Iloflinan saw a sweet cliUd-faco looking up into 
hors, from out a dainty little white-satin and lace 
hood. 

The child was loi king quietly upward, with a 
pair of dark-bluo «‘yc3, in tho peculiarly calm, 
self-possessed way of babyhood, and seemed in 
no hurry to go. 

“What is your name, little woman?” said 
Miss HofTinan, looking (cnderl^ down upon tho ' 
little one; fbr she joved children. 

'• Killy Ford. What Is your name?” 

“ Miranda HofTnmn,” answered Miss Hoffman, 
promptly. “Who^o liltlo girl are you, and 
where do you live?” 

“ I am iny papa’s little girl, and I live in Now 
York. Whore do you live ?” 

“At Mcadville,” said Miss noffman, “Are i 
you a good little girl, Kitty?” 


“ Y^cs, I am my papa's good little girl. Are 
you a good girl?” 

“Sometimes,” said Miss Hoffman,gravely; for 
she was consoientious. and could sec her own 
faults when she cuuld not see her iicighhors’. 

“ Well,” said little Kitty, ciicounigingly, “you 
must tri/ to bo good, and then your papa will 
love you. Have you got a papa?” 

“No,” said Miss lloflman. 

“Haven’t you got any little girls at your 
house—any good little girls?” 

“No,” said Miss Hoffman, rather sadly, “I 
haven’t a.ry liltlo girls, nor anyone to love me, 
if I am good.” 

This was a hard case for little Kitty. It 
ovidonlly scorned, at first, beyond her childish 
powers of consolation. Hut she thought a 
moment, and then said; 

“ Well, if you arc real good, and not naughty 
a bit, somebody elso’s papa will lovo you, and 
you won't get shut up in a dark closet.” 

Again she made a short pause, during which 
she evidently felt uncomfortable at conlcniplatiiig 
her now friend’s lonely state; for she added, 
generously: v If you arc afraid, I will come and 
live with you, if you like ; I nnd my papa and 
Mary. We will nil come, and stay with you 
always, for I like you. Hut,” said she, sccniing 
to suddenly remember wliat Miss HofTman had 
admitted concerning her goodness, nnd nssniriing 
a sudden stern nir of rebuke, “you, must bo 
good, else we slmll not come and stay with you 
always. Ainl if you arc not good, you will bo 
afraid when it is dark. Will you promise to bo 
a good girl?” she repeated, sternly. 

“I will try, little Kitty,” said Miss Hoffman, 
meekly. 

“That is right. Now you shall bo kissed, if 
you will hold your head down; for you ore 
; pretty, and 1 like you.” 

“How much do you like mo?” said Miss 
Hoffman, after she had hciit down her head for 
tho kiss. 

“Fifty baglcla,” said Kilty. “Now let mo 
SCO,” said slie, coaxingly, “wliat is in your 
pretty baglct—is there candy?” 

“No." 

“ Lots of nice bright pennies nnd dollars ? Are 
there somo dollars in it?” said she, persistently. 

Now Miss HofTman was conscientious; nnd 
there wore in it, to bo exact, just ten dollars. 
She could not He. But she evaded tho questioo. 

“ Why do you want to know ?” 

“I want to tell my papa. Ho likes to have 
(lollnra. Ifo gels all ho can.” 

“Where Is your papa?” asked Miss Hoffman; 
with a sudden suspicion. 
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Tilo liitlo ono turiieU around, and Miss Hoff* 
ninii looked up into the fuco of a gontlomnu >rho 
«as sitting on the end of tho seat opposite her, : 
on tho other side of tho aisle, so near that she 
could hnvo touched him by putting out her band. 
Ho ^Ta8 a very haudsouio man, Imrdly orrived 
yet at middle ago, though ho was approacldiig it. 
Ho hnd a fair Saxon complexion, ond brown hair 
ond muatocho, and a pair of those most dan¬ 
gerous of eyes: dark, and of no distinguishable 
color in ordinary moments, but which can turn 
blue and tender in moments of love and hap¬ 
piness. 

They were blue now, unmistakably tender and 
Elcadfast-bluc, ns ho looked at Miss Hoffman 
with undisguised admiration. And Miss lIofT- 
man decided, at that fii-sl moment, that ho was 
tho very handsomest man sho hnd over seen in 
her life. Ami it must ho confessed, that ns Miss 
Hoffman met that glance, so adiniiing yet so 
respectful, hor heart heal more rapidly for .a 
moment. Hut sho withdrew her eyes quickly, ; 
and at that moment littlo Kitty pulled at her 
hand-bng again. 

" How many dollars arc there in it?” sho con- [ 
tinned, with childish persistence. 

But now Miss Hoffman drew herself up coldly, 
and moved along toward tho other ond of tho 
sent, and took up hor book again. And tho 
gentleman opposite said: 

"Come here, Kilty. lam afraid you annoy 
tho lady.” 

Kitty moved away, but slowly, looking back 
often upon her now acquaintance, till the gentle¬ 
man took her up in his arms. But Miss Hoff¬ 
man was holding hor book up before her face, 
and sho made no further efforts toward acquaint- ; 
anco. 

Yes, sho held it up before her and fastened her 
eyes resolutely upon tho pages, whotoin Lady i 
Leonoro vainly endeavored to soAcn tho malice : 
of a cruel guordian. But Miss IIofTinan’s mind 1 
was not with tho hapless Lady Leonoro; it was I 
not with tho cold-blooded guardian. Sho was 
thinking deeply. Had sho fallen in company 
with a bond of robbers? Was that sweet-faced 
child a decoy? Was it sent to her to discover 
what sho had in her hand-bag? Was this a plot 
to rob her? But still how handsome, how very 
handsome, tho gentleman was! And how ad¬ 
miringly ho had looked ot her. But sho had 
heard that pickpockets were often persons of 
admirable address. 

They would find, she said to herself, that sho 
would not fall an easy prey ; sho would bo cau¬ 
tious. But then sho had told tho gentleman 
everything concerning her; fur of courso ho bad 


heard every word that sho had said. She had 
told hor name, where she lived, and that sho was 
entirely alone in tho world. 

Well, sho hnd been betrayed into incaulious- 
ncss by tho pretty child. But sho would inuko 
up for it now in vigilance. Sho fixed licr eyes 
firmly on llio page beforo her, and did not look 
around for a long time, or it seemed so to her, so 
violent was tlio effort sho mado to seem uiieon- 
soious and at ease. 

Her unconsciousness and composure were not 
helped any by the fact that littlo Kitty iiiiulo 
many commeiita on her personal uppearfmee, and 
expressed a strong dcsiro and dclerminniiun to 
go back to tho "pretty lady;” and twice slio 
called out to hen: " Vretty lady, pretty Indy !" 

And on lifting her eyes, on each of these occa¬ 
sions, Miss Hoffman met tho same admiring look 
from tho hnndsomo blue eyes of the genllcinun 
opposite; and upon each occasion, Miss Hoff¬ 
man’s heart gave that same strange throb of 
joyful terror, followed instantly by tlio swiff 
thought: could it be, that crime could ossumo a 
form so fair? 

I It could. It had done it in tho past. Miss 
Hoffman's (raining (old her so. 8ho fixed her 
eyes more firmly upon tho book, her suppressed 
emotion making her cheeks burn with a rosier 
color than usual, and making her very much 
handsomer than sho commonly was, which was 
handsomo enough, ns wo hnvo seen. 

Kitty's speeches grow less frequent, and at 
Inst entirely ceased. A movement in tho scat 
opposite caused Miss Hoffman to glance around 
in spito of herself, and sho saw the gentleman in 
tho act of putting the sleeping K^tly into tho 
arms of a woman with a white cap and apron, 
who, under ordinary circumstances. Miss Hoff¬ 
man would have taken for a child’s nurse, but 
who might ho and doubtless was an accomplice. 

Yes, a dangerous accomplice. Miss Hoffman 
soon Lad proof of tho fact—unmistakablo proof. 
Instead of taking tho sleeping child at onco, tho 
woman boldly glanced over at Miss Hoffman, 
said a few low wonls to tho gentleman, and 
crossed tho aisle; and with (ho words "pardon 
mo,” sho bent down over Miss Hoffman's vory 
lap, giving hor hand-bag a gcntlo pull as sho 
did so. 

But Miss Hoffman graspM it tightly ind tri- 
ttmphantly. Sho had outwitted her, cool and 
bold as (ho attack hnd been, Sho held tho bag 
safo in hor hand. Such a bold attack wos some¬ 
thing sho had not counted upon. 

True, littlo Kitty had dropped her handker¬ 
chief at her feet, whero it had lain unnoticed, 
ond a weaker-minded person might havo imag- 
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ined ihut (he nurse liad discovered i(8 loss, find | genlccl linmit, much frcqucnicd by country me> 
lind come solely for (hat; for she proceeded nt j chiinia oiid their wives. 

once to place it over the child’H golden curls | She hud usked the driver to drive ns fust na 
nnd little white boimct, iw she lay in her nnns. j possible, nml lie obeyed. And Miss Hoflniuii 
13ut it did not deceive Miss Hofrinuri. No! 'sunk back, with n sigh of relief, nnd looked 
8hc Imd given her mind to tl>c study ol tliicvcs ; tcudcrly down nt the imperiled Imnd-bag, ns a 
mill hurglai-s too loni; to bo hoodwinked by lliem, j tiling rescued from danger, 
or in this fasbion. | Slio hud nt last escaped (hcm.sho assured her* 

Ilut ns many timrs ns Miss Hoffman relaxed ! self. Sho lind been too quick for them, even if 
her vigilant circniii'pection sufiiciently to look j (hey Inul wished (o (ollow her, Sho was safe. 
nbou( her, just so many limes was she aware of | Klie was happy—nnd yet—what n sweet, sweet 
being (he otiject of close walclifuliicss upon the j child that was! She fell tlml she could Imvo 
part of one whom she could not help dcsignniing i lovcil it dearly, had fate given it inlo her Imrnls. 
in her mind as the chief of the rolibei-s. Out of | Ami iiio guilty father! Fur .she did not doubt 
that whole crowded car-full, she nlono was the | tlio relationship, which could bo imeed so plainly 
olijocl of his indirect but (vutcliAil ntlciitlon. I in their faces. That guilty muni Surely fate 
True, it was nnobfnisivc nnd gentlemanly, but | had designed liim for Komelhing nobler tbiin a 
it was plainly visible to her, fihe dl*l mn make \ pickpocket, lie was so Inimlsome, so noble- 
A move that lio was not nwnre of; she felt that looking. And winii iindisgnlHcd admiration, 
not once did sho oj'on that Inind-hag, hnl ho tu^y* tenderness, had looked nt her from 

knew it. And she could not avoid the conclusion those beaiitiftil blue eyes. Her heart throbbed 
that he had delcrmincd to obtain possession of m tltc lecollcction, as it never had before at the 
it before sho reached New York. warmeMi words of her many ndmirers, even while 

Ibit lie should see, she said to herself, he she was saying to lier.->eU : '• Alas, that evil should 
should SCO (hat it was no weak woman that he assume n form so fair.” But sho was safe; she 
hml to deal with. Flic would not be robbed of 1 Imd outwitted them. With such thoughts ns 
lier property while sho had life to defend it. ' llieso invading Miss Hoiriimu’s breast, (ho cab 
While thinking this, she endenvored to push slopped nt llic boarding-house, 
up the blind; for the siiii cumo in loo warmly .Miss ilofimau had descended from the car- 
on lier. Blio could not iiiovo it; but before she ri-ige, nnd Imd opened licr Imnd-bng to pay (ho 
had time to remoiHtnle, sho heard a respectful driver, who « ood beside her. As slic stood 
" Allow mo,” nnd a strong arm reached past Jicr, ilicro, n cab passed, fiho looked up. No, she 
nnd easily arranged llie refractory blind. did not faint—^.slic was proud of that aftcnvnnls— 

Urcourseit was (Ii(-handsome gciillcnian oppo- ; slio did not faint wlien, from tlic window of the 
eite,■and of course Miss Hoffman thanked him ; cab, slic saw locking inienlly nt licr, while sho 
calmly and courtcoudy. But her hctirt heat; openly took nionoy from tlml fated bag, the 
faster, and sho grasped the hand-bag moro | handsome blomic face, whilo mIic met the same 
firmly. ‘‘ If ho Ihonghl,” sho said to liorscif, j Intent earnest look bent upon her, bent no doubt 
“ to obtain possession of my bag in such an open upon that fated Img. 

manner, lie must (liiiik I’m a fool.” Her landlady, a woman who had seen far 

In due course of time, tho train reached New heller days, Ihniight that Miss Iloffinnii acted 
York. Cuiliously indeed did Miss Mofi'nian strangely and absent-minded; but if sho wns In 
thou demean Iicraclf. As soon as sho saw Iho trouble sho made no rovclations. And the next 
till gentleman, tlio woman, and Iho still Klceping I morning. Miss Hoffman set out ns usual upon 
child start for ono door of the car, sho started ; her scnrcli for flowers, and ribbons, nnd other 
for the other door, making her way, however, ; millinery goods. 

with great difficulty; for Iho crowd wa.s against It was nt .Stewart’s store, at exactly half-past 
her. But sho succeeded nt Inst, and reached the eleven o’clock, (lint her worst appichoii'iions 
dour. What was her surprise, on glancing wore realized. Sho was wntclicd, nnd followed, 
behind her at (lia\ iiHlant, to sco (hut (he otiicr She was selecting ribbons, rosy-hued and dainty 
parly liad evidently olinngcd (heir minds, oml ; in (cxtiiro, when, having occasion to open the 
were coming towards her. She linsicnotl her ' hand-bag to consult her memorandum of gooils 
footsteps, liardly touched the cxloiidcd band of wanted, some connection of thought nnd memory 
(lie porter, os she descended (ho steps, nearly : caused her to lift her eyo.s nnd glnnco cniiltously 
fell, hut recovered hciself, hurriedly cro-acd tlie nroiiml. That instant, she saw n face—face 
pi ilforni, nnd hired llio first empty call sho saw, —looking inlotiily nt her from nn opposite 
snd WAS drivco toward her boarding-place: a ^ counter. Yes, it wna he—it was hoi Ho averted 
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his eyes nl once, when ho saw ho hint attracted 
her nitention. Bui it was oiiuugh. Sho hastily 
paid for hor purchases, ghispcd her bag flrinly, 
ami left tho utoro in an uppusito dirccliun. 

Well! Three Uill'crciit limes during that day, 
in three ditierciil places, did sho luuel ihuso eyes 
fiisiencd iiiteaily upon iier face, but instantly 
withdrawn as soon as sho saw lliein. 

But it was on hor iiomewanl walk to hor 
boarding-place that sho received llio worst shock. 
She was walking along huiTicdly—for sho was 
agitated—an<l laid ulmusl reached her destination 
when kIio hoard rapid steps hchiiid her. With 
palpitating hearl and Ireinidiiig steps site Iias- 
Icaed on, and was already at the threshold 
when somcuiio said, close beside her: 

“Pardon iho, inadainc, but didn't you drop 
tliisV” 

She turned. It was, it was, as her beating 
heart had foretold—it was he I, Sho felt herself 
grow pale. But she kept her outward composuro 
by a strong ctToii { and, also, sho kept a firm 
grasp upon her hag. 

Sho managed to say “thank you,” took the 
veil, which was what was held out to her, and 
vrliieli slic recognized as lier.owii,niul flew, rather 
than walked, up tho steps. 

It was broad daylight ^ct. and the street was full: 
of passors-hy. This slio recdlcctcd, in llinl hor- 
rihlo luonuMit, when sho Innied her defenseless 
luck to liim, to enter the door. Sho also rccol- 
Irct‘.?d the look lliai he wore, ns if he wished to 
eny H«micthing of greatest impaiiance to her. 
Fhe enuM alnmst see iho w(*r«1s trembling upon 
his Ups. in his eyes. IVhat would lliuso words : 
have been, ha<I be spoken them? 

IIo. did not follow her, fortunately, sho 
tliouglit, ns sho staggered on. The hall-tloor 
opened, and closed upon her. Sho lind been 
saved again. But she sank down, for a moment, 
upon n Iialbriiair: for site felt that It wns n 
physical Imnns.Hihjliiy for her, ns yet, to mount 
the stairs to her room. 

Not another Imur wonhl.slio remain In that 
city I Sho iind intended to stay at least three 
days. She had not yet.inado half her purchases. 
But “life is more than meat, nn<l llie body more 
than raiment.” slio said to herself. “1 will 
leave this very evening. 1 will fnko Iho night 
train home.” Sho had a list uf the articles she 
had inlondod to i^iirchnso. Sho would leave it, 
she resolved, avIiIi hor landlady, wlio was nn ox- 
ccllonfuhoppor. 

This resolution was curried out. Her land¬ 
lady, though howailing Miss Iloffmon's early 
doparlnro, readily promised to do Iho shopping. 
Thus, the early morning sun that gilded the 


muuninin-tops gilded niso whh its shining beams 
tho soB-hued ostrich plutiio that waved upon 
Miss Iluflfunin's pretty spring Imt, as its owner 
entered her own garden. 

How safo and peaceful everything looked I 
How remute from pickpockets and nil the 
wickedness and perfidy of great cities! The 
moriiing-glurics swung llicir sweet-scented bells 
in joyful greeting niid congratulation on ber 
escape. Tile clematis ami early roses seemed to 
swell out in tender linppincss over hor rc.scuo. 

Yes, the peril was over; she was at home; 
siio was Hiifo. Tho neighbors wondered n little 
over her speedy return. But she dextrouily 
evaded their questions with some communplaco 
excuses. Sho made no one llio confulimt ol her 
dangerous adveutnres. And aliliongh her heart 
bent, nl iimc.s, with n strange, half joyful, half 
frightened turbulence, nt niemorles that would 
obtrude, she kept resolutely silent. 

Some changes wero made, however, in tho 
house. A new chain wns put upon tho gale, and 
a now fusioning upon the front and side doors. 
It wns a now discovery, not yet patented. A 
young man, a friend of Miss IIoATiiinn, had in¬ 
vented it. nnd hcsoiiglit permission to try it upon 
her own door. It was connected with nn clcctrio 
battery, nnd it wns to bo nttnclicd to tho door¬ 
knob nl bedtime. Anyone nticmpting to open 
tho door, after Iho nttacliincnt wn.s fastened to it, 
received a shock that paralyzed his arm. 

It worked well; ns nn nged deacon, ono of 
Miss Iloirmnn's most csicoiucd neighbors, enn 
testify to; for knowing nothing of the new 
burglar-proof lock, and his wife being taken sud¬ 
denly ill in the night, ho started for Miss Hofl'- 
inan, to get her to conio and sco Iho invnlid; nnd 
got such a sliock, (1ml it ncni-ly caused his dcnih. 
IIo has never fiilcd to affirm that ho had a stroke 
of apoplexy. Arguments nre thrown nwny on him 
on (his subject; and ho iw looking fur a second 
nttack, firmly hulioviiig (Imt slnco Iho first sliock 
wns so severe, a second one will kill him. Ho 
mannged, with great efforl, to get up on his feet 
and toller home. And his wife, being so fright¬ 
ened About him, It cured her of her sickness, 
which wns chiefly nervous. IIo mndo liis wHl, 
nnd has put his hoiiso in order. 

When Miss Hoffman hoard of her neighbor’s 
sudden nttack. just ns he wns opening her door, 

I she deplored llioscetiiing cruelty of tho invention. 
Bui slio concluded, noverlhcloss, to keep it on 
her door for some weeks nt least. The nervous¬ 
ness caused by )ior Into adventures had not yet 
worn nwny, nnd sho foil that sho slept tho nioro 
soundly for this now clcctrio fastening. 

Two weeks passed thus. Amidst (bo pcoco of 
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ruml scenes, and tlio unexampled demand for 
new bonnets, «ho >so3 slowly recovering her 
cquaiiiinity of mind, 'vheii an incident liappcncd 
that quite upset her iicrvcs again. 

It was a lovely morning, and she >Yns sitting 
in her coxy little shop, when Mrs. Parks, the 
holol-keeper’s stout little wife, came in, hurried 
and out of breath ns usual. In answer to Miss 
Hofl’man's hospitable invitation to sit down and 
slay awhile, she stannnered : 

“No, I can’t possibly slay more than five 
minutes. 1 am so hurried. Work always drags 
when I am away from lionio; ll>o girls are such 
timC'Scrvcr.s—work while I am wiih tlicm first- 
rate, but shiftless when 1 leave them. And I 
have got extra work to do, to-day; have got a 
now boarder from New York; have to do a little 
extra; but I promitod Jnno I'd see you—Jane 
Mayliow. You know, old Miss Mayhew wasn’t 
expected to live any lime at all—” 

“ No, I hadn’t lieavd.” 

“ Well, it is so. Can’t live a week, anyway, 
and may drop off any minute. And 1 promised 
June—I was over there yesterday; drove over 
with Hiram after sujqicr—and I told Jano that 
rd tell you, without fail, that she wants yon to 
come over there to-day—this afternoon. They 
want their things fixed up a little, so's to bo 
decent in case anything happens. The girls arc 
all at homo: Malvina, and Almiiia, and Harriet. 
And they are all of ’em just about sick—don’t 
feel likegoin’ out any. And they want to talk 
it over with yon themselves, or they would have 
sent their bonncla over by mo. They don’t want 
much done to ’em, only just a lilllo filin’, you 
know. They only left off their mourning a few 
months ago for their brother Kphmini. They 
Imve got plenty of tilings, if they aro fixed a 
lilllo.” 

“Well,” said Miss Hoffman, “I suppose I 
can’ go. It seems to bo a plain case of duty.” 

“Well, yes, H scorns like that; for sho may 
drop off any mimilo now—drcadftil good woman, 
and suffers, oh there ain’t notcllin’ how inuoli sho 
suffers. There cfin’t anybody wish hersuffcrln’s 
to bo prolonged. And yet it is hard to give her 
up. They fool so; they feel just like that. But 
I must go. I told Jano I'd tell you.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go on the ono o’clock 

“That will bo plenty of time. I’d go over 
myself with you, if it wasn’t for my extra work. 
Wo have got a gentleman, a real gentleman, right 
from Now York; and Hiram wants to do a little 
dlfToront for him.” 

“ Has ho conic for iny length of time?” 

“I don’t know how long. A good-looking 
man ho is. And do you know, Hiram says ho 


mndo a sight of inquiries in a quiet way about 
you; talked about you a sight.” 

“About ino ?” 

“Yes, about you.” 

“Oh, ho is probably an agent for some of the 
millinery stores there.” 

“Well, maybe that is so; I didn’t think of 
that. I guess ho hain’l mentioned what liis 
business is. A good-looking man—first-rate, 
and acts like a gentleman. But I must go. I 
wouldn’t have tliougbt I could have left home a 
minute, but I promised Jano I’d see you—ami 
you think you’ll go without fail—” 

“Yes, I’ll go this afternoon.” 

And the busy little woman departed, talking, 
as hIio wont, to .Miss Hoffman’s Maltese cal, who 
followed her down the steps. 

It was said tliat the lilllo woman talked wlien 
entirely alone; and that, even in her sleep, slic 
(lid not cease her liuriiilcss prattle; but tlmt 
might bo gossip. 

Miss Hoflmaii kept her promise. Sho took 
the afternoon train to tho little wayside station 
four miles away, near which lived the family 
who claimed her services. Sho spent the after- 
noon in conscientious work, and took tho evening 
train back to Meadvillo. 

Tho train was duo before siimset, but for some 
reason it was delayed ; so it wn.s in the early dusk 
of tho fair June evening that Miss Hoflman set 
out on her lonely walk of half a mile, that lay 
between the station and tbo village. 

Tlio train she had como on was an accommoda¬ 
tion train, and no ono left it but hci-«clf. So 
sho walked on rather briskly, carrying on her 
arm tho identical little bag that had caused her 
so much disquietude in Nc.w York. 

Sho left tlic ono llttlo liouso near the Station 
behind her; passed the Methodist parsonage, 
with its Irimly-kcpt garden; and now, there is 
no house between her and tho village, and no 
ono bearing tlic scmblonco of a human being in 
sight, excepting a scarcorow in Deacon Joins’ 
field just over the fence. Sho looked at it nnr- 
: rowly os she passed, thinking it might bo a 
masked robber. But no I The fluttering rngs 
waved oroniid a silent figure. Sho was safe! 
i No ono was in sight. Unless—could it be—was 
1 that a man approaching her? It was I A man 

;_find a stranger. Ho was coming towards her, 

I with long easy strides ; and sho was now in the 
t most desolate part of (ho way—not a house 
I within a quarter of a mile on either side. No 
ono to listen to her cries, if danger menaced her. 

Tho man approached nearer, nearer, still 
nearer, Miss Hoffman’s heart began to beat, 
' with quick sharp throbs, against her decorous 
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corset. Her checks flushed, her eyes grew 
(hirkcr with repressed feeling. Yet she Imd 
probably never looked prettier than she did at 
tliat moment of excitement and peril. She 
hugged her bag closer to her side, and hastened 
her already quick footsteps. 

At lost the iiinn was opposite. Miss IIofTipan 
lifted her startled eyes, and gazed full upon his 
fnce. Then, with a quick, sniothorcd shriek, she 
etavtcd upon n run. 

For it was—it was—the stranger; the robber; 
tlio tall handsomo fiend who had followed her 
with silent persistence in Now York. She saw 
it all. Failing to obtain possession of his booty 
in that city, ho had tracked her homo, and 
watched her outgoings, in order that here, in the 
quiet country, ho might rob her in pence. 

And Iho bag I Tho littlo leather hand-bag, 
that ho had so long and patiently coveted. It 
was hero on her arm, and hero she was in his 
power—alono and unprotected—on this solitary 
country road. All these thoughts floated through 
her mind in a moment, as she started to run. 
Cuuld sho escape him? Could sho outrun him? 
Could sho scream for help? AVhnt could she do ? 

Alas! what sho did dp was to catch her feet 
on a vagrant flsh-pole, that a careless urchin had 
left by tho roadside, and fall prostrate. 

When Miss HuflTinnn looked up again, tho tall 
handsomo man sho remembered so well was 
binding over her, and sho would have thought he 
looked uncommonly disturbed and anxious for a 
robber, if sho bad only given it a nioment’s 
reflection. But no; sho could think of nothing, 
only to escape with her life, if haply that were 
possible. Sho staggered to her feet, and with 
trembling hands reached out tho hand-bag. 

“Take it, take it," sho pleaded, "but spare 
my life. Take all my properly—take everything 
—but spare me," 

"I don’t want yortr properly," he cried, in his 
excitement giving vent to tho most profound 
emotions of his soul. " It is you I want, and not 
your property." 


"Good heavens," he cried, a moment after, in 
a pitiful tone. " What do you (ako me for ? 1 lovo 
you—I want to marry you 1 To think," said he, 
in a still more rcproachfiil tone, " tliat from tho 
very first miiuito I saw you, I would havo 
lain down my life for you, and here you nro 
taking mo for a murderer." 

Miss lIoflTnian did not speak. Sho could not. 
Ho went on impetuously : 

" You are tho prettiest woman I ever saw ; you 
aro llio sweetest woman in tho world; and 1 havo 
loved you, and couldn’t keep you out of my mind 
for a minute, since that first lime I saw you on iho 
cars. And I followed you around in New York, 
hoping 1 might get some chance to hoiniroduced 
to you; and followed you homo here, hccauso I 
remembered that tho minister here is a friend of 
mino; and I was going there to-niglit to try to get 
liim to introduco mo to you properly. And then 
to think you should lake mo for a robber." 

Miss HofTman trembled. What was she to do? 
Dolls and bars could keep out an ordinary 
burglar; but they were of no avail with this 
one. It was her heart that ho was afler—her 
heart only; and how could sho protect that 
strongly-invaded garrison? How, indeed? 

Sho had never made provision for such a dan¬ 
ger. She and her (rusty linndnmid Imd never 
laid up an armament against such a foe. And 
sho felt, at (hat moment, (hat her heart was 
giving (rencherous signs of weakness. Sho 
knew, in her inmost consciousness, that tho new 
patent burglar-proof altachiiicnl would bo power¬ 
less to aid her. 

And, indeed, before two weeks were ended, 
her weak heart capitulated; or rather that fair 
fortress yielded unconditionally, and tho bold 
marauder walked in and took possession. 

But as ho proved to bo a most genllo and 
loving robber, and as sweet liltio motherless 
Kilty proved to bo tho sweetest of littlo thieves, 
stealing tho very warmest affections of her new 
mother, let us hope that Miss Hoffman never 
regretted her Beiulous Adve.stubb. 
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“5HSTKESS SOFT-EYES." 

DY UAUDU EWKLI.. 


CHAPTEK I. 

O.VB dowy August monihig, raoro than lircnty 
ycAre ngo, a young gontlciimn wns tmvolliig in 
Virginin. Ho had bu Idcnly remembered, when 
his Bummer Yncation came, that ho Imd some 
cousins ia Fairfax Cninty, who would doubt¬ 
less bo ohnnncd to sea him, for they had given 
him more than ono Invitation. So ho sent them 
a lellor of warning, and deciding that a horse¬ 
back rlde.wAs Iho best thing for his hcnlth, he 
secured a tall, raw-boned creature with a swift 
trot, but misohief in her eyes, and began his 
journey. 

Uciiig town-bred, he did not ride with much 
gnxco or agility; but ho managed to keep ins seat, 
nevertheless. At last ho saw, in the distance, 
a house, faintly discciniblo through a wilderness 
of trees, and was wondering If It could bo his 
dcatination, when tlioro wnsaomokling sound, 
the flutter of something wliito in a thicket of 
damson trees near by, and his borao suddenly 
shied, flinging off his rivlcr; after which exploit 
the animal ran gayly \way. 

As bur boro rolled Into a little stony gully by 
the roadside, ho heard a gurgle of laughter, and | 
glancing up, saw two briglit eyes making merry ; 
over Ills discomfiture. Simullniicously, a sharp 
pain shot through the arm on vvhicli ho luid 
fallen. Ho felt that tho laugh was an insult, 
under these circumslances. IIo scrambled up, 
hut It was only to sln'.e back again, with a feeling 
of deadly sloknoss. 

" Mercy I ” said a penitent voice over his 
shoulder. “I’m very sorry I lauglicd at you, 
sir. I didn't know you were hurt.” And scram¬ 
bling over tho fence, tho speaker, a young girl, 
eyed him sympathetkally. “Oli, how pale you 
look!” she cried. “I’m mighty sorry; I’m 
afVnld it was my fault—you know, I didn’t want 
you to SCO mo. Is It broken?” She took hold 
of the arm and movc<l it up and down, and when 
ho exclaimed with the pain, dropped it in great 
alarm. “ It’s broken right in two pieces,” she 
said, solemnly; “ you’ll liavo to go homo with 
ino and let us send for tho doctor. My sister 
Frances will do all sKo can for you-~como.” 

Ho got *ip uDstcudily and went with her. 
Thoy soon reached n dilapidated gateway with 
stone pillars, but no gate; and in the neglected 
avenue Mr. Winston found his horse cropping 


I tho tall grass contentedly. In tho distanco was 
tho house, with doors and windows wide open; 
big and high ; with an unfinished look, suggc.st- 
ivo of disa])polntcd aspirations; tho windows 
shuttcrlcss, and tho great porch in front, reached 
by a long flight of steps, destiluto of railing or 
oruamenl; but tho creeping trumpet-vino that 
clung around it, and tho acaoln branohes that 
embraced Its roof, picturesquely making up for 
oil doficicncics. 

lie sank upon tho sofa as soon as ho reached 
tho large and lofty, hut desolate, parlor, and was 
at onco surrounded by tho ladies of tho family. 
“Quick,” said one, who seemed an elder sister, 
i addressing his late companion, “ run, Anasta.sln, 
and send Undo Jack for the doctor, and tell 
father to come. Hun I ’’ It seemed to him that 
there was n look of pleased excitement on Mis¬ 
tress Anastasia’s face ns sho flow out of the 
room. Presently thcro entered a dingy, depre¬ 
catory little gontlcmnn, who hovered around with 
the air of ono not yet wakened from a drenin, 
watohing his daughter’s movomenls with startled 
eyes. The doctor was noi long In coming. Ho 
also woro an expression of pleased excitement; 
and the twilight found Mr. ^Yin«ton quUo com- 
fortuhlo, the dingy llltlo gentleman near at hand, 
and his daughters flliting softly in and out. 

“Pm very sorry fo’ tliia,” said tho Utile 
gentleman. Ho spoke in a hesitating way, and 
chopped his words off In the true old Virginia 
fasliion. “ I sinco’ly regret—that is I’m glad— 

I moan—well, of cou'ao, not that exactly, but I’m 
sho’ I can’t express tho plcasu’o I feel at having 
you here. ‘’Tia an ill wind*—you know the old 
proverb, ah ?" 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Winston, “you are 
all extremely kind and ho then proceeded to 
give somo account of himself. 

“Charles Wins’on!” cried tho other, rising in 
sonio exoUement; .“yo* cousin Tom lives five 
miles fVom hero, but you have relations in tins 
house, sir, who are ns glad to see you ns ho 
would be. Franeis Hathaway is my name, sir. 

I s’pose you'vo heard yo’ father speak of me. 
I’m yo’ third oousln, sir, twice removed. Charles 
Wins’on—what pleasant rco’lcollons of tho post 
that nnqio.brings up! Pm happy to make yo 
’qimintance, sir.’’ And clasping Mr. Winston's 
hand with cousinly fervor ho plunged into a 
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oiinuto explanation of the relationship between 
them, inTolving (ho histories of several genera* 
tioDS of Winstons and Hathaways, on explana¬ 
tion which had a moat confVising cffecl on his 
hearer, who was Wt in tho hopeless ontaugle* 
ment of names and dates. 

iVhen (be ladies appeared again they were 
preaented to Our cousin, my dears, Mr. Charles 
Wln8*on;** nnd (hoy greeted tho nowly-found 
reintive with kindly smiles that pleased ond 
touched him. Miss Frances, (ho eldest, was tall 
and angular, with a face that was still pretty, 
though careworn; her eyes expressed patient 
anxiety; and her whole appearance showed that 
she was much older than tho younger sister. 
The latter. Miss Anastasia, in faco and flgtivo 
was at least fifteen ; but slio was dressed like a 
child of ten, in n short rt*ock nnd a long-slcovcd 
high*nccked apron. Her light-brown hair was 
pul back, and tied with a hit of faded ribbon. 
CTerjrthing in tho house, however, seemed faded 
hut her eyes nnd complexion. The quaint sim- 
pllcily of her attire, the demUro yet graceful 
polso of (ho wcll-shnpod head nnd shoulders, 
pleased Mr. Winston’s oritical eyes; and ho lay 
valcbing her IVom his shadowy plnco on tho 
lofa, while ho talked to Mr. Hathaway and M{s.<< 
Frances, or rather listened while they talked to 
him; for Mistress 8o(t-Kycs, ns ho menially 
ebriatened tho younger sister, was as mute as a 
mouse, not only at first, but during all tho even- i 

i 

The fracture of tho arm proved to bo a simple ; 
one, nnd liealcd rapidly; nnd Winston was so 
well contented with his quarters (hat ho cheer* 
fully resigned nil idea of going farther; indeed, 
hedid not ovoii sOnd an explanation (o his cousin 
Tom; nnd that gcntloman probably thought, 
if he thought of it at all, that the visit had been 
girea up. The whole plnco w'as sut^ounded by 
such ad nlihospliero of dreamy quiet; it sOctned 
•0 Secluded among its cnolrcling trees, that ho 
could not shako off (ho fcOling of being miles 
Md miles away ftom any otlier house. Tho 
Bwre ho saw, meantime, of the Hathaways, the 
better bo liked (hoy woro the best, (ho 

kiml^t, tho most' unpractical people in the 
world, ho thought; nnd ho sighed '(6 seo (ho 
tTidenoes that thoy were sinking down, slowly 
but surely, Into poverty, perhaps wnnt, Tho 
head of tho homo dreatnod nway his innocent 
life 111 seeming nneobsetonstieds that hts property 
slipping out of his hands; (hat his house 
Was fairly tumbling down over his head. Tho 
only books ho read were the Spcolator, Pope, 
Bwift, and other writoro of a huiidnid years ago; 
bis aoccstors had bought tho books when they 


were new, and he had never added to them. 
There was not oven a newspaper. He bad an 
invalid sister. Miss Margaret, and an only son, 
who had gone to try bis luck in that boundless 
field of adventure vaguely called ** (he West.” 

" Ho is trying to rclrJovo our fallon fortunes,** 
said Miss Franoes, with a little touch of that 
pathotio pride which has come to look on fallen 
fortunes ns its just and honorable heritage. 
Miss Frances shared her father’s forgetfulness 
of tho flight of time; she treated Anastasia like 
a child. Olid dressed her In tho short frocks and 
long aprons that slio had mado for her five years 
ago; meanwhile tho little romp of ten had 
grown (all nnd womanly, with (ho stop and eyes 
of a gazelle. 

Anastasia was Winston’s most constant com- 

i pnnion during those long, pleasant, languid days, 
when lie lay on tho sofa, or lounged about (ho 
I big sliady garden; for Miss Fmnoea was busy 
with her household affairs. Our hero trented 
her in a patronizing, elder-brotherly fashion, (hat 
did not seem (o give offense; it pleased him to 
hear her fVank childish talk; she impressed him 
as being a charming contrast to most of the city- 
bred girls ho know. 


CHAPTER II. 

; “8oit-Evbs,” ho said, one day, hwisting a 
; long flexuous lock of her hair around his finger, 
witli dangerous cousinly fauiiliarily, “don’t you 
over got (ired of your life In this lonely plnco? 
Don’t you sometimes wish you could go away, 
and SCO something of gayety, and mix with other 
girls?" 

She met his inquisitive eyes with a startled 
flash of her own. 

“Whot makes you ask mo (ha(7" she said, 
quickly. “Do you think it so very dull and 
tircsoino?" 

“Oh, no,” ho answered. “I like It very 
much; hut then, I have you nil to talk (o and 
amuse mo. DcHidcs, I'm company, you know. 
But you’ve lived hefe cVer since you were born, 
and your sister and aunt hro m mucli older—that 
I think you would want a oompaUfon—Bomebo<1y 
nearer your dwn ag6,1-mean.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Anastasia, loyally, (hough 
sbmethiUg ill (he sudden gravity of her face (old 
Win&ton (bat ho had suggested a feeling not 
unknown (o her, if unconfessed. “This Is my 
homo. I love It, and I would rather live hero 
(ban at any other place. I don’t got lonely here, 
and I don’t want any young companion. Father, 
and sister, and aunt, and Uncle Jack, are my 
companions—there!” 

Her tone of defiance amused him) and ho pnr> 
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sued hifl Inquiries, though conscicnco prlo&ed 
him, ns ho enid: 

‘*llut wouldn’t you liko to go rlsUIng, some- 
times? Sny to parties, with a white dress on, 
niid—aud flowers io your hair, and things liko 
that?’’ 

Here, as Mr. ^Yln8ton’8 ideas of fashlonablo 
dross wore of tho vaguest kind, his desoriplion 
broke down ignominlously. 

don’t know,” sho aiisworod, with a littlo 
falter of indcclsioii. "I never thought about it 
mucli. Porlmps, if I woro rich, 1 would liko it. 
But I do go out sometimes,” witli animated 
pride. /' Sister and 1 go to spend tho day at 
places—our neighbors, you know; but 1 don’t 
like that much,” with a littlo shiver. "Oh, it’s 
BO tiresome to sit and listen to people talking 
over one’s head; for they never talk to me. 1 
suppose it’s not polite to tnko a book nud rend, 
or I miglif oi\joy that. And 1 halo the girls I sco 
—indeed I do—they gigglo, and look at each 
othor; and I Ihin'i they arc laughing at mo in 
my old faded frock. They havo beautiful dresses, 
all sorts of pretty colors, with ribbons and 
things—nice and now; but my frocks aro always 
made out of soinobody’s old ones.. YVby, I 
declare,’' oried shr, with the air of ono suddenly 
awakened to surprise at somo long familiar fact, 
"I can’t remember—I don’t think I over had 
anything now in my whole life.” 

Winston lauglio<l to ooiic.oat the ofTcct of this 
pathotio littlo confession. Uoinomhcring what 
Miss Frances had said about tho fallen forltuios 
of tho family, ho was ahlo to understand tho 
cause of Anastasia's mortifying experience. 

“ Novermind, Sofl-Kycs,” lie said, with a thrill 
of generous indignation, at sight of somo tears 
that had risen in her eyes. <* Beauty is beautiful 
in tho shabbiest ;p)rmcnt8; you have that for 
your consolation. And then your turn will cer¬ 
tainly como. AVlion I am married, you must 
come to seo’my wife and mo. You and I aro 
cousins, you know.” 

“Aro you going to bo married?’* asked 
Anastasia, with suddon, startlod interest. 

"Yes,” ho ans'.vorcd. "Sometime—perhaps 
next year—I don’t know. Do you wont to sco 
my sweetheart’s picluro?” 

Ho took out nn ambrotypo as bo spoko, wbioh 
represented a pretty coquettish faco, of Iho pink 
and whilo style, looking ftrom an aureola of 
golden curls. IIow differont from tho latent 
passion and noble oullinca of that face that bonl 
over it now with Mich niicntivo grace. 

"She’s beautiful,” said Anastasia, warmly. 
Then, drawing a littlo nearer: "I supposo you 
love her very much. Tell mo, Cousin Chorloy, 


do you really feel liko tlmt? It must be very 
singular.” 

" lako wbal?” ho asked, ralbor shortly, and 
with a little tVown. 

" Oh, liko people do in books, when they are 
in lOve. Like Uomco—liko TroUus—liko Valen* 
tiuo, when ho was lu lovo with Sylvia. Don't 
you romenibcr what ho said?” 

And her volco took on a liirilliDg vibration, os 
sbo repeated tbosa possionnlo lines—who docs 
not know their bcnuty?—beginning: 

'MVlmt ligtit is liglit if 6>lTia bo not icon? 

Wbal Joy la Joy if SyUla to not by t” 

"Is that tho way you feel, Cousin Charley?” 
sho cried. " It must be very strougo. Is your 
lovo liko that?” 

"No,” ho answered. "I am not so unfortu* 
nato. You sco, I enjoy many things in the 
absence of my fair lady. Lovers now arc more 
commonplace and—less devoted, I suppose.” 

" Well, do you think people ever feel ao, 
except in books?” asked Mislrcs.s Soft-Kycs,wiih 
inoredulily In her lone. "It must bo very aln- 
gulnr—and—and inconvoniont. Indccl, I don’t 
think I could ever lovo anyone so much.” 

"Oh, I don’t know,” said Winston, in liis 
most clder-brotljcrly manner. " Somo people 
aro uioro impulsive and sclf-forgcHVil than others, 
and perhaps dovvuion has grown tamo and cool 
in theso dogonorato days. You sco, tho diHicuh 
tics arc not so great—fair ladies arc so easily 
won—” 

"Oh,” interrupted she, with a littlo horrified 
start. "Kasily won? But how can they bo! 
Why, I would never, never let anybody think 
that I liked them—in that way,” with a virld 
blush, " unless I was very euro j unless they had 
proved, over and over again, that they loved lue 
bettor than anybody or anything else in the 
whole world. But I don’t supposo that I slisll 
over bo troubled about such things. 1 don’t 
suppose anybody will try to win mo,” folding 
her haiuli with a soft littlo sigh. 

lie lookcil nl tho bsautiful faco and smiled, 
but said nothing. Tho subject was distasteful to 
him, nml ho was sorry to have introduced it. 
Ho lookotl at Iho picture, ond somehow it h»d 
lost a faint glamor that used to belong to iti 
prcUincpfl. Tho Imago of tho original, lb»t 
imagination onco made bo beautiful, seemed to 
have grown dim and uninteresting. Winston 
wondered to himsolf how ho had drifted so easily 
into that engagement. Sho certainly had not 
been hal'd to win. Sho had sOmowhal resembled 
a ripo peach, that drops unexpectedly into Ibi 
idle hand that merely carcssoa its downy 
beauty. 
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busy, and then sho had forgoUon fiomo things; 
and I always hated to do sums and writo copies; 
and 80 ,*^ sho conoUtdod, meekly, " I’m afraid I 
didn’t learn as niuoh as 1 ought." 

When tho next day came, Miss Frances gave 
him a cousinly kiss, and a kindly iiiTitatiun (Oi 
come again. Then ho turned to where Anastasia 
stood, looking very grave. 

“Good*by, Rofl-Kyes," ho said. “Don’t for¬ 
get that you are to writo to me; and think of mo 
when you read tho books I’m going to Bond." 

Ho took her hand, as ho spuko, and made a 
motion os if to kiss her; but sho snatched her 
hand away, and cried, with a sudden bprst of 
tears: “1 don’t want to kiss you—tlicrol" and 
rushed out of tho room., Somehow, a faint elec¬ 
trical tlirill shot through him. What did it mean T 
Ho broke into a nervous little laugh, and blushed 
crimson. 

All that day, and for many days after, Mr. 
Winston was haunted by tho memory of two 
lovely tearful eyes—Anastasia’s eyes, wlicn they 
last met his own. It niailo him angry. 

“Pshaw 1" tliought ho, “Pm surely not such 
a wcak-niiiuicd fool ns (o fall in lovo with a child 
and genius of those dull old volumes, that had | liko that—when I am engaged to another woman, 
failed to satisfy her healthy intcllcotunl thirst, i too. A man of my age, ftiil twenty-six, ought to 
“ Did you ever read any of Scott’s novels ?" ho know belter. It’s absurd." 
asked. “Do you know anything of Byron, and But tho haunting eyes continued to (rouble 
Shelley, and Wordsworth? Or Tennyson, or him. Ho wroto to tho llnthawnyf^ and received, 
hongfcllow, or Hawthorne?". after some dolny, a kind answer from Miss 

" Why, I never oven heard of thorn," wilJi great Frances, in quaint boarding-school-composition 
humility. “ 1 suppose tho books I have read ni-o style. Then lio sent another loiter, and tho 
very old-fashioned now. 1 don’t liko novels ono books ho had promised Anastasia: somo of tho 
bit. Wo have Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison ; Wavcrlcy novels, David Coppcrfield, and several 
but they aro so foolish and tiresoino ; and ns for llltlo blue gilt-edged volumes of his favorite 
Petogriuo Pickle, and Tom Jones, and all of poetry. Tho tlrnnks and acknowledgment enmo, 
Ihern, I liato ’em; tlioy aro dclcalable." after nwliilc, in a Httlo note, all on ono sido of 

“I’ll send you some of my books when I go | the paper, in a large, stiff, scrawling hand; a 
homo," ho said, “some (liat I know you will | vovy polite and ceremonious little letter, that Mr. 
like. I go, you know, (o-niorrow. You must | Winston put away In his pocket-book, taking it 
writo to mo, Soft-Eyes, won’t you?" [ out somcliincs to read it, with an amused smilo, 

“I can’t promise," sho answered. “I never ! then laying tho lUtlo scrap of paper tenderly 
wrote a letter in my life. You would bo shocked | back ngntn. But his next letter was not an- 
At liiy handwriting and bad spelling. Oh, you | swered for a long lime, and the next not nt all. 
doo t know liow Ignorant I am. I never went to i So his correspondence with tho Hathaways died 
Khool a single day," i ^ nniuml death, and tho rcmcmbranco of his stay 

8!io watched him anxiously, to sco tho ofFcct of j with them seemed like n dream, (hough a dream 
this shooking rovciatioii; and brightened when , that had mndo a lasting impression upon him. 
be only laughed, and said: :j Meantime, Ins engagement had been broken. 

“ Don t grieve about it, SoA-Eyes. Tho effect ; But not by him. For while he was struggling to 
of this disadvantage has not quite uncivilitcd i regain his old consistency, nnd wasting limo in 
you. Uut how did it happen?" | nrtgry sclf-acciisalions for his indifference, there 

“Wo have been do poor," was her reply, i came n letter fkoin tlio lady—she had not tho 
ever since I can remember, that tliero was no' courage to toll him when they met, the evening 
money to send me to school. I nred to say my before, for, poor fellow, whnt n blow it would 
css'jns to Sister Frances; but site was always so [bo to him—begging to bo released from her 


Suddenly, Anastasia burst into a laugh. 

“ Why, how funny it would bo," sho cried, 
“ to SCO you married. I cannot imagine it." 

“ Bui why ?" ho asked, tho least bit ohagrined. 

“Oh, you are so young. Y’ou don’t seem so 
very much older (ban I am. Yo* face," dropping 
into her Virginia, accent, “is smooth, and yo’ 
eycj liko a boy’s. Oh, it would bo ridiculous." 

The cool gray depths of Mr. Winston’s eyes 
showed a passing breese of irritation ; for bo had 
always been sensltivo about his boyish appear- 

ADCe. 

“Doyou think so?" ho said. Then he made 
an cffoii to change tho subject. “ So you read 
Shakespeare," ho added, “and learn tho most 
roBiantio parts by heart—eh, SoA-Eyes?" 

“Oh, no," sho answered, with a blush. “I 
don’t learn it. I only read it over onco or twice; 
and it comes to mo nAorwards. Yes, I have read 
all the plays.’ I liko them better than anything 
else. I have read all tho books in the houso; 
but I like Shakespenro best." 

Then with that womanly cleverness that some¬ 
times startled him, she disenssed, wlili no email 
amount of oriticnl insight, (ho rclntlvo merits 
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proniiso. Ah, >Tl(h .That a etgU of relief he had 
read that letter. Lot us toll the honest truth. 
AAer that visit to Virginia, ho had fancied his 
fiaiicdo changed. The chatter \ra3 tlrcsonio to 
him, that ho had onc e thought bo amusing; her 
songs nrero stale and commonplace; and one day, 
when ho detected n dash of rouge on her plump 
ohcoka, rebellious memory Bhowed liim Anas¬ 
tasia's tender gcncrciis bloom. Ho >Tn3 n man of 
too much honor to hwo brokon tho engngemont; 
but do you think ho was sorry when it was 
broken by tho lady liorsolff 

CHA PTER III. 

Tub next year the war broke out between tho 
Korth and tho South, and many Hummers and 
winters passed beloro Winston heard of his 
cousins in Virginia. Mcanthno, )>ow had it 
fared with them ? Hadly enough, heaven knows, 
especially with Anastasia. Tho contentment sho 
had confessed to C< usin Charles loft Iier, nflor 
that day when she so passioimtcly refused to 
kiss him. Neglectful of her former duties and 
amusements, sho moved witli fitful stops through 
tho dull houao, whilo Miss Frances and Miss 
Margaret, noting tho bistro of lier eyes, the 
flickering blaze of lolor in her olicoks, glanced 
at each other in surprise. " How prctly sho 
was,** they said, with admiring exultation. 
They observed her iimisiml silonco; but with a 
kindly delicacy left her to herself. 

All this whilo sho thought of Winston, with 
a shrinking consciousness that ho had wounded 
her, though sho would have died Hoonor tiinn 
fioknowlcdgo it. Tlio books ho hod Kent her 
woro read and rc*rca 1 with keen delight. Hut Ids 
kind answer to her poor liltlo iioto of fhnnKa 
Bomohow made her angry, and produced one of 
those unrcnsonablo hursts of crying that had 
lately grown common with her when alono. *' I 
wish that ho had ni vor come licre,’* hI.o said to: 
herself; “I wish he had never come. What: 
right had ho to tell mo about things ho know I; 
could never have? 1 know ho despises me, and ; 
looks on mo ns ignomnt and foolish. I know ho j 
laughs when ho thiuks of me—of this place—of j 
all of U9. Oh, I heto him I I wish—1 wish ho 
had not come.'* 

Miss Frances rc.dizcd that her child had 
grown into n woman, when, after awhile, Ana¬ 
stasia left off her long aprons and arranged her 
dress os Cirns possildo in more womanly fnsldon. 
Tho poor girl also collected somo old scliool-books 
and began to stmly (hem, fitfully at first, but 
ftflcrwar«l8 with increasing Interest and persever¬ 
ance. Then, when sho was growing more like 


; her old self again, only older, graver, more 
; womanly, tho war entno on; and for years 
nothing was thought of, North or South, but bat¬ 
tles, but sorrow, but desolation, but death. 
Young Hathaway Iiurricd homo from (ho West, 
joined (ho Confedomto Army, and fell at Qctlys- 
burg. Poor old Mr. Hntlmway, when ho heard 
(his fatal nows, was seized with a paralysis from 
which—tho doctor told Miss Frances—he could 
never recover. Then, in less than a month after, 
Miss Margaret took a fever and died. When 
peace camo, Miss Frances and Anastasia found 
themselves luoro dcaolato and povcrly-slrickcu 
than ever. All the Hcrvanls had long been gone, 
nil except Uncle Jack, whoso fidelity, not to say 
his age, forbade such an idea. Miss Frances 
devoted her days to thocaro of tho poor helpless 
old gcntlcnmn, while Anastasia was cook, house* 
inoid, waahcnvomaii, everything; for Undo Jack 
could render but little aid with his Blmky, feeble, 
withered old hands. 

One lovely evening, in Juno, Ana.slasia found 
herself inoro than usually oppressed by (ho 
lonely bIIciico of tho house. Decay and dilapi* 
dation had mado rapid progress of Into about 
tho premises. Tho clusters of roses on tho lawn 
seemed to have lost heart, and courage to hold 
(heir own, and were yielding place to crowding 
tliiokcts of slim young locust and nlanthus trees, 
under whoso slmdoivs weeds and brambles seemed 
killing out (ho grass. In the garden where 
sho and Cousin Charles had loitered (ogelher, 
confusion reigned, except in ouo little corner 
whioli Uncle Jack Htill tried to cultivate, but 
tho Bccno was pleasant, novcrthclcss; nature was 
looking her best; ono could not help being 
pleased and soothed. Anastasia wandered about 
tho place, lingering here and there. Presently 
tho slow strokes of an nxo caught her ottention. 
fjooking up, sho holicUl Uncle Jack feebly chop¬ 
ping on ono of tliu Ilirco remaining logs, that 
formed their scanty wood-pile. 

“ Hi, lill missis, dat you?'* aaid tho old man, 
pausing a moinont os she approached; "Fs 
tryin’ ter cut you sinno wood ; Ps tryiii’ iny hes’; 
hut dis ole ban’ bo stiff on* trlinbly, tint 1 can't 
do much. I isn’ much mo’ ’count fo* dis woil, 
till missis. Dis ole nigger mos’ used uji—dat’s 
bo. Ho — ho—bo I’* Ho gnvo a deprecatory 
chuoklo and resumed Ins work, while Anastasia, 
Beating herself on tho grass near by, watched 
him with pitying eyes. How old, nnd weak, and 
tremulous ho looked 1 How inadequate to his 
task 1 It seemed a painfld effort for him to raiso 
tho axo; and the unsteady downward strokes 
made hut littlo impression. Wlmtnplty! IWiat 
a shame, that ho should liavo to work so hard I 
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Why, ho ^TouI(l soon bo eighty years old, ond i 
hero ho ttus, trying to chop wood, ; 

Suddenly sho sprang to her feet, with cheeks ! 
and eyes indignantly allamo. I 

Undo Jack/* sho cried, laying hold of thoi 
axo with her strong young hands, ''givetno this, | 
and let mo cut the wood. I'm strong—I will do j 
it—you tiro too old for hard work liko this. 11 
can SCO that it hurls you, all tho time—here, ; 
give it me." i 

Tho horror nnd nmazo in tho old man's faco: 
almost made her laugh, lie held on to tho axo : 
with all his littlo strength. < 

"W'y, HU missis," ho said, when his voico j 
camo back after tho first shock, “now how you ] 
is foolishln’. White quality lady liko you can’t; 
chop wood. You don’t know how. I don’t'low i 
dat—no, no." 1 

“I’ll learn soon enough. Undo Jack. Give; 

mo tho axo, and let mo try." 1 

Sho took it from his fccbly^rcsistant hands, I 
and planting one foot on tho log, ns ho had done, I 
to keep it steady, raised tho iinplcmont, with a; 
littlo defiant fling, nnd began hacking away | 
fiercely; wliilo Undo Jack dodged around, trying j 
with frantio gestures to dissuado her from wlinl i 
seemed to him tho most “ lowHfo " work sho had { 
yet undertaken. “ ’Deed, Miss Slosy,” cried ho, ! 
with a comical accent of mortification, “’deed, I 
now, don’t you do dat, missy. Wat fo' you ! 
wan’ ter do dat work? Oiniino dat axo, Hill 
missis; gimme it, an’ lot dis yeh ole Undo • 
Jack cut do wood. What clso ho made fo’? | 
Ho, ho!" j 

Hut “HU missis" was not moved by theso { 
entreaties, and Undo Jack grow moro and moro I 
excited. I 

“Now you can’t do dat," ho cried. “Now! 
you don’t know how. You gimmo dat axo, nn' go j 
tend ter yo' par. I hoars 'iin adiollorin' fo’ you. | 
Now ’deed you cut yo' foot off. Miss Slasy, you | 
cut yo’so’f now—now stop dat—you hit yo’eo’f) 
in do cyo wid do chip. Oh-h-h i Meed you hit | 
yo’so’f in do eye—" 

Sho paused in sudden laughter. i 

"Undo Jaok," sho said, with dignified n!r, | 
“don’t yon soo how much faster I can do this j 
Uian you can? It doesn’t hurl me—1 Hko H. j 
You go SCO if my father is awake, nnd stay with j 
him till I come—go." | 

Tlio old man hobbled off reluctantly, feeling | 

that tho world was coming to an end. Anastasia j 
took breath nwhllo, nnd resumed her task, getting 1 
▼cry red and hot, but unconsdouBly showing; 
some splendid curves of her tall slender figure. | 
What prncoful sweeping motions of her lit ho arms ; 
and shoulders, as sho alternately bent forward, 


nnd roso upright, With what a fine high-strung 
nir of detormimUion sho HHed tho dull old oxo; 
and with wlml an aimless hack it descended ; for 
nature had not gifted her with such a genius for 
wood-cutting that her first attempt proved a 
grand success. Hut by diut of persovemnee, sho 
chopped off several sticks before sho paused tor 
another rest. 

Suddenly, glancing toward tho houso, her 
staitlcd eyes behold a tall gentleman coming 
from that direction, llo looked hnndsoino, erect, 
well drcs.>icd; hut (hero was nn Indignant flush 
on his faco : nnd ho camo swiftly across tho sun¬ 
lit grass, harchcaded, with hand outstretched, 
crying: “Anaslnsia." 

“Cousin Clmvlosl" sho said, quickly; but 
drew her hands down, and her head up, with a 
defensivo motion. 

“Good heavens," ho cried, “this is loo had. 
Is it possible (imt you have to do such rough 
hard work? Is it so had as this? Hero, let mo 
do this for you." 

Ho spoke kindly enough, nnd fried to tnko 
liold of her nxn; but sho held on to it firmly, 
waving him away. 

“You don't know how it hurls mo to see all 
this," ho said. “1 had no idea it was so had. 
If I could have known sooner, or helped—" 

“ If you had known, what good would it Imvo 
been?" she cried, almost fiercely. “Wlint could 
you have done? Wo arc all ruined—mined. 
My brother is dead; it broke my father’s heart. 
Ho will never bo Hko ho was before. Aunt 
Margaret is dead, too. I know it was tlio grief 
and trouble that killed her. Wo nro nothing hut 
beggars—beggars. Tlio old place Is hopelessly 
mortgjigcd. Wo nro living boro hecauso people 
pity us nnd let us stay." And sho broke down 
in a passion of tears. 

Tho tempest of grief seemed to sootlio her. 
Sho looked up, nnd put out her hand grnciously. 
What a strong, shapely, nervous hand it was, 
Winston thought; a hand used to work, nnd 
therefore not nenr so white ns Ids own, hut tnper- 
flngercd, with tho sHmmost wrist in tho world. 

“Forgive mo, Cousin Chnrlc.s," said sho, “I 
had no right to speak so. It was not your foull. 
It was nobody’s—it was fate." 

“And now let mo do this for you," ho said, 
glancing at tho log of wood at her feel. 

“Oil, no!" with a flush; “ there is no need— 
I—I only nnumlng mysolf. Undo Jack Is 

with us sHll, nnd ho docs a great deal for me." 

“Oh, Sofl-Kycs," thought Winston, “you aro 
no better than other women. Whnl Innocent 
deceit will you not all practice, for tho sake of 
keeping up appearances." Bui ho said nothing 
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in words} and directly (hoy went into (ho bouse 
together. 

"Uoyou want to sco ;'a(hcr?” a»koil Annstosin. 
•• Ho U Tory inuuh ohangod einco you saw him 
lost. Ho does not ofl( n know people \ but lio 
might reiuomhcr you.'* Sho led (ho way, ns sho 
spoke, to the room >Y)iero Mr. Ilutiinwuy sat, 
propped up iu n big chair, Htnriiig vacantly in 
front of him. Tlio kind old man ^Yas bolpless 
and motionless now, except (hut ho moved his 
bead and shoulders fiom side (u sido incessantly, 
with an uDCortain, rot (less motion. When his 
daughter announced tlicir guest, a ghost of a 
smile lit i|p hU face, and ho noddud Kcvci-al 
times, “Charley Wina’ou—ofeo'so I know him,’* 
ho Bttld, “of oo'so. Why, Cliarloy, it’s forty 
years since 1 saw you —forty years—forty—yo* 
son was killed at the bi.ltlo of Goityabuvg, wasn’t 
ho? Oh, no—no, It wj-s my son—mino—mine.” 
Poor old mao, hU mind was guiio forever. 

CIIAPTKU IV. 

WiKflTON was waiting in tho tea-room for tlm 
rc-nppcnrauce of Miss Anastasia. IIow tho old 
times came back, as he looked about. Tho saiuo 
quaint engravings of King I,cur and Cymbcliiio 
hung oil the walls. Tlio curtains that Imd been 
almost brown, years ago, wero now inoru faded 
than ever. Hut all (his changed when Anastasia 
outored; a sudden-flood of light, as it were, 
pouring into tho room. Sho hml changed her 
dress for an old India muslin, exquisitely fine, 
but now almost tlircadbaro; ono that liad been 
hor grandmother’s, and was mado with a baby- 
waist, and flleovos reaching only to (ho elbows. : 
Hearing hor approach, ho turned and spoke, and 
sho stopped for a mom out beforo entering. The ; 
door by which sho canto led down, hy u atop or < 
two, to tho lawn ; ninl slio paused on ono of these ; 
lower stops, and lookc 1 up. | 

Never, to his last dry, will ho forget tho pic-1 
ture sho inado aa sho :dood (here, holding hack I 
her eklrU with both bands and looking up smil-; 
ingly at him, to reply. Ho looked at her so 
eagerly, and with sucli evident admiration, (hat 
bUo burst out laughing and tnndo him a little 
courtc.sy, her bands still holding back licr nar¬ 
row skirls. Then she checked licrsclf, gravely. 
How long was it since she had laughed like 
that? It gave her quito a guilty fooling. Tho 
I'obm seemed to liim a littlo Panulific. 

Her tea-table waa ao iu arranged—indeed, tlicro 
was very lUtlo to put on it—und going out sho 
presently returned with a rather slmmefaccd air, 
bringing a plato of h< c-cakes and a pot of tea. 
Oh, Soft-Kyes, how it hurt your pride—this 
povorly-htrickcn littlo repast I You stood at Uio i 


head of tho Inblo with lofty air, but tho blush 
on your cheek was pot borrowed from the siiimel 
this time. No, iudeed. “Como, Couain Charles,” 
said she, “you must bo tired and hungiy after 
your long walk from tho station. Won’t you 
have a cup of tea?” 

Of course lie would. Ho took his pluco ami 
watohed her pour tho tea out. “I’m uoiry I 
can’t offer you a teaspoon,” sho said, “but 
thcy’ro all gone, and tho sugar-tongs too,” with 
a gay laugli. “Tills teiv Is u great treat to mo, 
cousin; wo Couldn’t gel any for a lung time, you 
I know. Oh, di'ar 1 ” with a sudden little start; “ I 
; quite forgot—how is your wife, Cousin Charles?” 
i Ho gave n littlo start. “Oh, confound it!” 

; ho said, in a great flurry } “ I am not nmriied— 

; what put that into your head?” 

“Not married?” ^Yi^h her wide-open eyes 
: expressing more miBchiof tpan surprise, liowcvcr. 
“ Why, you told mo that you—” 

“Yes, I know,” ho said, and hastened to 
explain. “1 did have such nn idea once, but it 
never came to anything; it was broken off. My 
ewccthcavl Jilted mo ; turned mo off for somebody 
else, you know : a millionaire, n great army con¬ 
tractor,” with a laugh. 

“ ^Ylmt a shame 1” murmured she, pytnpalhct- 
ically. “ I bog your i)ardon for referring to it. 
Hut I didn’t know. I wonder that nuyoue should 
bo HO cruel.” 

“ Hut you SCO I Imvo survived it. I don’t look 
na if my heart was broken, do 1 ?” 

That night, as Winston loaned from bis bed¬ 
room windmv, enjoying a cigar and the lovely 
sttminor moonlight, ho ibouglit of them all with 
an unusual warmth and tenderness. An undo 
had lately died, and left him u largo fortune. 
Why not iimrry Anostnsia, if slio would have 
him? Huy Diis placo, ami turn It into a cheerful 
well-kept suminor residence? Having rcHolvcd 
thus, ho (lolermincd to begin tlio siege as soon 
as possible. Hut ho waited, all tho next day, in 
vain, for a favorable chance to speak his mind to 
licr; it did not come till twilight, wlieii he found 
liimsolf alono with Anastasia, on tho porch, 
watching tho red moon growing enmller and 
whiter, ns it climbed up over the tree-tops. 
Then, with many inward thrills and tremors, ami 
some changes of color that wore lost upon her in 
tho dusk, ho pleaded his cause, sinmmcring a 
little, blit not w ithout aoino eloquence, after all. 

“And now, Boft-Kyes, don’t you think,” ho 
Raid, in conclusion, “ you can bo happy wiili me ? 
Will you try, cousin—eh?” 

The twilight was over her faco like a veil; hut 
tho hand ho tried to lake seemed quietly ro* 
siatant. 
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“I’m very sorry," eho murmured, soberly, 
ifter a littlo pause. “ How did you OTcr come to 
think of eucli a thing? It grieves mo so much 
to have to say no," (lio couldn’t soo her smile,) 
“hut you won’t’ mind it muoh, I daresay," with 
I profound sigh. 

"Oh, don’t any so," ho cried, with tender 
teheinciico, and another futile siintoh at that 
tlusivo hand. “ Why, I should mind it more 
than I ever did anything in iny wlinlo lifo before. 
Most you say no, Sofl-Kyea? Why should it 
Uno?” 

"I will never marry anybody, I think. I’ll 
be »n old maid, liko Sister Frances. IJut I won¬ 
der at your asking mo tliis. Vou know you 
wrote liow ignorant I w(w, and how stupid, 
snd—” 

"Don’t talk nonsonso," with a littlo quiver 
of inipalicnco. “ Vou know I don’t think you 
titlier stupid or ignoiwnt. I novor did. You 
quite misunderstood me. You’ro loo sonsltivo, 
dear. No other woman can over siiil mo so well. 

I never loved nnyono ns 1 do you. Arc you 
thinking of what I told you ouco? Vshaw, that 
WM nil a mistake—ft piece of idle folly." 

"MIo folly? Can pcopio put lovo on mid off, 
like an old shoo? Don’t think because I am an 
i^nonnl country girl that I am quite an—id— 
i'Jiot.” With almost a sob. '* If it hnd not been 
for that, I might"—another sob—" I might havo 
loTcd you, I might havo been your wife, but 
now—’’ 

8hc shook her head decisively, whilo our hero 
began pleading, apologizing, explaining. But in 
the Diidst of his tirade, sho suddenly started up 
and tan into the house; ran away to her own 
KKJtn, vihero, shutting the door bcliind her, sho 
fell into an ngitntton of tears mid laughter; mid 
exetiin the summor darkness, mul all alone, tho 
hot bluslies camo and went on her face. Foolish, 
Inconsequent Aimstnsin. Perhaps if Cousin 
Charles had seen her then, ho would not havo 
looked 80 down-hearted, when ho stalked off to 
ted. 

But Winston was not ono to own defeat. His 
wual determination to havo liis own way was 
•Irengihoncd by a virtuous feeling that in this 
twe at least his way was tiio best in tho world. 

the next day, and tho next, ho renewed tho 
‘h«k. receiving always tho same answer, though 
»certain expression of her face, Hint ho caught: 
cccAsionally, made him think sho was not so : 
cblurito os sho would havo him bcllovo. Rut on 1 
tiie fourth day, something happened that, for (ho 
hne. rendered love-making impossible. Miss 
going into her fatlicr’s room, found 
•iieporold gcnllcman dead in his chair, with 


something of tho old dreamy eniilo on his foco, 
that ho used to wear when Winston first saw 
him. During tho next few days of confusion 
and distress, both women looked to Cousin 
Charles for counsel and sympathy. Tlioy found 
him as kind as a woman, and tho most thought ful 
of men. After Mr. Hathaway was laid away in 
tho wilderness of ft graveyard, olo.so by, Mr. 
Winston hold long consultations with Miss 
Fnmeca, and afterward with tho creditors, whoso 
indiilgenco could not last much longer. Miss 
I Frances returned to her old anxious cares for 
’ tho morrow, and Anastasia went about with a 
grave face; whilo Cousin Cliarlcs lingered on, 
day nffor day. Kverybody seemed taking it for 
granted that ho would stay, and meniitimo thoro 
was a certain softcuing of Aiinslnsiu’s iiiaiinor 
towards himself, which awakened a glow of 
delightful expectancy, that mode him think this 
pinco tho most fascinating spot on cartli. 

Ono morning, wliilo ho was busy with somo 
old yellow papers, (hat Miss Frances had brought 
for oxamiimtion, Anastasia camo softly into (ho 
room, carrying in her hand a great fragrant roso 
of Damascus, wiioso color paled in coiilra.st to 
that which suddenly burned on her face, ns ho 
looked up with nn ardent glance. An intuitive 
pcrcopliun imido Iiim aware that sho had como to 
mnko a confession of somo sort. 

" WoD," ho said, with suppressed excitement 
in his tone. 

“Well,” sho answered, with a littlo half- 
frightened laugh, “ I—I want to tell you somo- 
thing—I moan—" 

*6ho faltered and paled; but seeing him spring 
up, with n sudden flush and tremor, sho iiisiniitly 
grow calm ognlii, (It is (lie way with women,) 
and rcsumcci her old dignity of manner. 

“Cousin Charles," sho said, “you havo been 
kinder to us than wo had any right to expect; 
wo never can rcjiay your kindness." 

“ You can, if you will," ho cried, “ you know 
how," 

Sho waved him to silcnco. “Then you havo 
not changed yo’ mind?” sho said, very gmvely. 
“You still tliink you would like mo foryo’ wife 
in spito of my being foolish, and ignorant, and 
high-tempered ?" 

“ High-tcinpcrcd ? I never said it." 

Sho wont on without heeding him: “Well, I 
wonder n( your choice. I (hbught you had more 
taste. But if you still insist—I want to pay 
our debt. I can't bear to owe anybody in the 
world; and I can’t pay it anyway hut (his. 
That is," demurely, “ if you will toko me, sir." 

“Swccte.st—toko you, Soft-Eyes—take you?" 
And ho rushed forward, with hands outstretched. 
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Bui sho rctrcatcU, )mUiug horovru hands behind 
her. 

“ Don't bo absurd," sho said, severely; “ I feel 
it iny duly to loU you now, Hint I don’t bellovo 
in men loving twice. I take you beenuso 1 can't 
help it, nnd not ho(au 80 1 believe yuu love me," 
dodging behind the sofa ns ho pursued her. 
" And I'm Iiigh-lciiipercd, ns you suid," still tc- 
treating, and iimking a motion towards Jumping 
out of tlio window ns ho followed; "nnd nin 
Buro to givo you a heap of iroublc. 1 know I 
eliun't like nny of tho people you know; city- 
bred Indies—nnd 1 don’t think thoy will like mo; 
and that will make you feel uncomfortable, won’t 
it?" 

"Oh, confound itl" said ho, "I don’t want 
you to like anybody but mo. Don't ho ao tnntn- 
iiiing. Give mo ft l;is3. Gracious heavens, don’t 
I deserve it, Sofl-Kyes? Don’t I?" 

She Htill kcpt ndreatiug. " Vou say, though 
I don't beliovo it, that you lovo mo belter than 
anything else in tho world." 

"Good Lord, have I not told you so fifty 
limes?" 

" But perhaps si dcr will ohjcct; you miiat ask 
her leave," with provoking gravity. 

" Bho dues not object nl nl); alio is kinder then 
you." Cousin Cln rlcs wns now on the vorgo of 
distraction. 

Suddenly her whole tone nnd manner changed.' 
" Am I unkind?" she said; "I did not mean to! 


bo. Don't you remember I said once that I 
would bo hard to win? I’ll toll you sometliing 
I would never have told anyone lo save my life 
—but—but note I know you arc in earnest. I 
like you—I don’t know if it is lovo, cousin, but 
1—I have liked you so for a long time—there!" 

During this confession she had changed siuL 
dciily from a queen to a handmaid; she grew 
red and pale by turns; her eyes were more 
lovely than over, through tho tears (liiit filled 
thorn; tho liaiul nho held out, with palm up. 
turned, in such graciousness of sweet |surrcnder, 
trembled shyly. Tho siege had been long; the 
terms of capitulation wore decidedly favorable 
to the conquered ; but it was ft surreuder, after 
ftll; and doubtlcns Mr. M’instou’s heart beat 
with triumpliftiit cxcilcincnl, ns ho ndvancod to 
toko formal possession of this fair fortress. 
Perhaps, too, it was not only ft liand-clnsp that 
shogavo; lie lind said that ho deserved a kiss; 
nnd perhaps sho may liavo granted him one— 
just one. Who knows? 

Pshaw! Lovc-scclics arc exceedingly tlre- 
soino to nil hut the actors themselves. Nobody 
likes to fool de Ircpj it’s tho most disagrecaM# 
thing in tho world, nnd not oven atoned for by 
tho gratilication of one’s curiosity. I wonder if 
Miss Frances felt the sensation when she paused, 
for ft moment, at tho parlor door; tlicu, seeing 
whnt Bho did, decided not to go in, hut vest 
Boftly ftway again. 
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MY COUSIN MAUD. 


BY MAnOABET SUTHERLAND. 



CANNOT better tell my story, than bj 
making a few extracts Ibom my diary. 

December ist.—Only seventeen days.since'I 
last wrote in this book—only seventeen days 
since: I sat by mamma’s side, and felt her soft 
hand on my forehead, ond her kisses on my face. 
.A.nd how she is gone forever. How can'I bear 
it? I have just come from the graveyard on the 
hillside. I am alone. Oh! my mother, my 
mother. 

I am going away, too: perhaps, will never sec 
that grave again. The day she died, mamma 
called me to her. “My dear,” sho said, “here 
is a letter, that come recently. It is from your 
uncle in England. You already know that I 
married against my father’s consent; married a 
poor musician: and that I was disinherited. So, 
we came to America. I have never regretted 



j my marriage, my dear; except for your sake, as 
I it makes you poor. While your father lived, I 
I was happy beyond words. Since his death, I 
I have been happy with you. But when, a couple 
I of months ago, the doctor told me I could not 
^ live, the thought of leaving you penniless was 
? too much for me. I wrote home, therefore, 
I asking that help for my child, which I had not 
; solicited'for myself, in all these years. For 
> answer, came this letter. My father is dead, 

; but your uncle promises to take care of you; and 
I to him you must go: here is a bill of exchange 
I he has remitted to pay your expenses. There, 

; do not weep. I shall soon rejoin your dear 
: father. God’s ways often look mysterious; 
but they are always right: and the time will 
come, when we shall be able to see it. Fare¬ 
well! My only pang is in parting with you^ 
But, He has said that He will watch over the 
fatherless.’’ The next day, ^edied. To-morrow^ 
I start foV England. 

December 16th.—Hylton Hojise, Warwick¬ 
shire.—;I seem like one in'a dream* -Can it be 
that I am veally in the house where mamma’s 
girlhood was passed ? My uncle, Bir Henry 
Hylton, is just such a kin^-hearted man os one 
would suppose from hiu letter. He took both 
iny hands in his, when he met me, and looked 
at me, without speaking, for a few moments; 
then said, softly, “You have your mother’s face, 
my child,” and kisscd'Die^-'-Could I help crying? 
it was at ,the station that lie met me. Tlie drive 
through the park; winch is very extensivo, 
was beautiful. The sun was just setting. Snow 
lay on eve^thing. We could see the deer in 
the distance: in the shelter of the hollows, wore 
the partridges: away off, it seemed n mile and 
more, was the stately old Elizabethan house, its 
gables just peeping above the trees. 

My aunt and cousins met me at the hall-door. 
The mansion, as well os the park, is larger than 
I had expected; but mamma was always very 
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rnticont nbout her hall is fairly lit up with the glossy leaves, and 

Kiiglish home. I bright berries of holly; and the great piolur’es in 

. had no idea my re- the drawing-room hang under wreaths of it All 
lations were so rich, the pictures, save one: that one, a portrait of 
or so grand. Aunt mamma, when;she was only sixteen: such a 
Isabel is very beau-, bcautiftil, happy fcce, with: great brown eyes, 
tiful, . nd very stale-; and sunny curia. Orw that one, I saw uncle 

ly; and my cousin Henry place a wreath of ynire white, roses. Oh, 

Maud, who is about my mother, lying nndar the deep show, on the 
iny age, is like her. far New England hillside, wbnliyou were alive! 
ThenthoreareEdith JIaech ; Mtlt-^'I awoke, this wild March 
and Annie, who are morning, and realized the solemn .Ihct that I 
younger. : am growing old. I am eighteen; to-day 1 Aunt 

I am tired; but, : Isabel has given me a beautiful ring, set with 
oh, so thankful not pearls; and uncle Henry, a lovely looket. with 
to liear tlie sound of J some of mamma’s hair in it. Edith, Annie, ami 
the cruel sea. No 1 1, hud a long walk this afternoon. The wind 
doubt, mamma has > blew almost as keen as in the woods of New 
been in this room, | Hampshire. But, down by the sheltering hedge- 
many times; and, ; rows, we found great bunches of primroses; and 
to-morrow, I shall • on the sunny banks, were quantities of blue 
see the garden she ; .violets. Wo gathered handfuls. How different 


Isabel i.s very beau¬ 
tiful, . nd very state¬ 
ly ; and my cousin 
Maud, who is about 
my age, is like her. 
Then thorearc Edith 
and Annie, who are 
younger. 

I am tired; but, 


the old avenue she told me of, where she was so 


many times; and, ; rows, we found great bundles of primroses 
to-morrow, I shall • on the sunny bank.s, were quantities ot 
see the garden she ; .violets. Wo gathered handfuls. How dil 
used to plai’ in. and J is an English spring from a New England ( 


Aphil 19th.—Such a lovely day! 0ncle Henry 


fond of walking. We did not approach the house | took Edith and me to Warwick, this afternoon; 
in that direction, it seems: tlicrc are two np- J and we had a delightful drive. When wc re¬ 
proaches, os in all .such stately place.?. Poor | turned, Annie came to my room, in a great state 
mamma, what a life hers must linvc been, after ! of excitement, to say that young Lord Allwyn 
.she married, and left all this wealth and slate, : had called, and was going to stay to dinner. “Is 


for the poverty of our New England home 1 iic/" I asked, indircrently. “ You remember that 

Cuai.sT.M.vs Eve.— How strange it all seems. , place, out on the Bricriey turnpike," said Edith, 
Here I am, in my pleasant little, room. I have in reply, “whore there are such.splendid great 
said good-night to undo, mint, and cousin.?. The stone lions on the gateway ? That is -Allwyn 
house is beautifully decorated for Cliri.stmas ; the Park, his home. But. be bn? hnen i,n,e.ni;.,., nn il.. 


he ?” I asked, indiilcrently. 
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rcntincut, for a long lime; an.l unly came back I feel glad ih.u even Annie likes jiiy fact': Ibr 
a few days ago. He's a great traveler, ami a Maud is very si> lively, iliai ahno.-t anyone is 
pariiculiir friend of napa’s. Only lY>eiity-livo, plain beside hen-. Maud we.s espceiall^-bcauiiuil. 
very ricli, and liandsouic a.s an Apollo, and llic to-night. She wore a ricli purple silk, cut square 
piK'IifiSS of Clcincncc’s favt>riic nephew. And his in the neck, and fiUe<l in with lovely white lace; 
Bioilicr was a Duke’s daughior, you must know. ’ Jicr hair ^Ya^ drawn up Itigli, snnl lay in great 
^Yllen I liad braided my htiir iu one great braid, coils around licr licail: excc[>t one long curl, tluit 
and twisted it around my licad, and fastened it fell nearly to her waist. After dinner, site sang 
with a jet star, I put on a black silk, trimmed several of those tender old ballads, of which she 
with crape folds, and declared myself ready to is so fond: and my' eyes filled up with tears. I 
go down and meet this paragon. think Lord Allwyn is her. lover: he .seemed so 

•■You look just lovely, Katharine,” cxclaiincd attentive to her. He really is very liandsonie, 
Annie. I must say, I blushed with pleasure; for too: with dark eyes and liaif. Ldiih says 



his moiKer was the most beautiful woman of her June lOlh.—Edith and Annie drove over 
day, in all England. to-day, andil^rought word from undo Henry, 

JusE 4tk.—Elmwood.—I am ciyoying my visit that I was'ctOr.come homo, in three days, at 
very much The Duchess of Clcmence lives here, farthest; for there was a new horse in bis 
She was an old friend of my mother, and slie stables, which did not belong to him, and he 
talked a long time, this afternoon, and told mo wished mo to find an owner for it. How kind he 
more about mamma’s girlhood than I had ever isl Tlie girls were in ecstasies over the horse; 
heforo heard. She is loud, in praise of her thoysaiditwassuchaquiet, pretty,brown-coated 
nephew, who took me in to~ dinner to-day. Tlio little thing, and its name is Mab. I am quite 
Duchess, and her daughter, Diana, are anxious anxious to see it; for it is for me. 
to have me stay a week longer; and Lord Allwym • Lord Allwyn-was here this evening. He is 
seconded their wish : and I liave almost promised certainly very agreeable, and I cannot help 
that I will. liking him, though I think he laughs at me; or, 
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at leayt, at some things I say ; for, once or tv,•ice, 
I Jjave caught his tiark eyes fixetl on me, with 
such a peculiar expression in them. He thinks, 
probably, tliat as I came from America, I must 
be a sort of semi-savage. 

August 14ih.—I am very unliappy. I have 
offended aunt Isabel. It was so warm, this 
afternoon, that I slrolled down the old avenue, 
to seek the shade of tlie great trees. I took, 
witli mo, Mr.s. Browning’s Poems. It was very 
.still there, and I stopped at a spot, Ji long way 
from the house, and sat down on ti little bank. 
After I had read some time, to myself, I became 
so interested, that I begiiu reading aloud, uti- 
consciously. I read Bertha In The Lane,” “The 
Lay Of the Brown Kosary,” and one or two 
others; then, with tdl the j>athos I wag capable 
of, I read the “ Khyme Of Tlie Duchess Jluy.” 
Just ns I had finished, I heard .a voice behind 
me, saying, “ I do ziot think it quite honorable to 
listen. Miss Sinclair ; but, I could not speak, till 
the poem was finislied.” I tumeil, and saw Lonl 
Allwyn. “ How long have yoti been Iiere?” I 
asked. “ I have been up to tlie house, to call on 
you all, and took this old avenue home a.s the sliort- 
est,” he said. “ I came on you unawares. I 
have been here ten minutes, at least. Vou like 
Mrs. Browning?” 


• I was angry. Listening, unannounced, for ten 
, minutes i Hearing me make a fool of myself 
with my emhusiasin ! Instead of answering his 
: question, I told him that I thought he ouchi to 
liave spoken at fii-st, or else have gone on to tlie 
house. He said he begged my pardon, very 
sincerely; and that he would never so offend 
again; all in such a ludicrously solemn tone 
that, at last, I could not help laughing. Then, 
we began to talk about Mi*s. Browning’s iioeuis; 
thence to otliers; and, beforcl thought of dinner¬ 
time, it was lialf-past six. I hurried back, ami 
Lord .\llwyu came to the porch with me. He 
^ would not come in, however. Dinner was nearly 
' over, when I entered the dining-room. Unde 
; Henry laughed, and asked where I had been; 

; but aunt Isabel did not say anything: she only 
looked “unutterable things.” After dinner, 
when we wont into the drawing-room, she be^au 
to talk to me about the great impropriety of mv 
remaining so long witli Lord Allwyn, alone. 
“Young ladies don’t do such things, in Eng¬ 
land,” she said. It seems that Maud was so 
anxious about me, that she went into the hall, to 
see if she could discover any sigii.s of her dear 
cousin, and she saw his lordship coming toward 
the house with me. Aunt Isabel didn’t accept 
my explanation as sufficient. In vain, I said 
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Hall; it brought out, iu such bold relief, the ' 
quaint gables and the picturesque skyline of the 
rouf, that Maud said: “Let us wait here,awhile, : 
aud enjoy tlio -view.” But, I soon found that it , 
^•as not to watch the moon, that she had stopped; ; 
hut to tell me about Lord Allwyn. He bad ! 
spent the morning at the Hall, while I was out ! 
riding; and he had entertained them, it seems, : 
with a description of my reading, last Tu. “day. 
He says he never heard anything so absurd, ns 
the tone “Toll Slowly ” was repeated in. Maud 
quoted a verse or two, that he had repeated to 
her, mimicking me, to show her how I read. My 
lord, she said, had declared it was “so absurd.” 

I had thought, before this, that he was a gen¬ 
tleman. And Maud! Does she suppose I have 
no feelings? It was cruel to tell me. Lovers 
mi^ht liave found something else to laugh over, 
something else with which to amuse each other, 
than the mistakes of a poor, orphan girl. 

I heard them singing, this morning, as I was 
taking off my habit; for the drawing-room win¬ 
dows were open; I could hear his lordship, 
plainly. 

“Como into the garden, Maud, 

For tbo black bat, night, bath floam.” 

I hate that song, even if it is the sweetest love 
song in the English language, ns someone says it 
is. I will never read the “ Bhyme Of The Duch¬ 
ess May ” again. 

Septe-mdeu 12th.—Annie, Edith and I met 
Lord Allwyn, when we were returning from our 
walk, this afternoon, and he turned and walked 
home with us. It was the first time I had seen 
him, except in aunt Isabel’s, or ilaud’s presence, 
since the day 1 amused him so much, by reading 
“Toll Slowly.” Almost the first question he 
asked me was, if I had read the “ Rhyme Of Tlie 
Duchess May” verj’ lately. I retorted, “No,” 
rather crossly. He laughed, and said ho believed 
I had never quite forgiven him for listening. 
Just before wc reaclied the lodge gates, he begun 
to praise my pretty Mab, and asked me to ride 
with him, to-morrow. I gave the first excuse I 
could think of. “I cannot ride well enough. 
Unde Henry is teaching me,” I said. “Let me 
lake Sir Henry’s place, to-morrow,” he urged. 
“ I will watch you as closely as he possibly could.’ ’ 
“ I would rather ride with uncle Henry,” I said, 
shortly. Annie and Edith were a few stops in 
front of U3, and Lord Allwyn bent down to say, 
in a low tone: “ May I ask why you refuse to ride 
with me?” I answered: “Is it necessary for a 
lady always to give her reasons?” Ho drew 
himself up, proudly. “ I beg your pardon,” he 
said, “ Miss Sinclair. No, it is not,” 

Tliof oil "ntif nf r*njiv«n bn will nnvpr 


ask me again. How fortunate ii is tliut Maud 
told me ivhat she did, or 1 might have gone with 
him, to-moiTow, and innocently enjoyed myself, 
only to discover, afterwards, that he found many 
absurd things to repeat to Maud. 

OcTOUEU lull.—Uncle Henry is still very kind. 
Blit, I am sure aunt Isabel aud Maud do not 
like me. IVcnt for a long walk, this afternoon, 
across the fields, and through Hazelwood copse. 

I went alone, for Charlotte Morgan came, just ns 
Anuie and Edith were starting with ino; and, 
of course, they turned back. 1 was glad to be 
alone, for a little wliile ; and, after 1 had passed 
the copse, 1 left the footpath. 1 was tired, and I 
believe I shed a few leans, as I looked to the hiils 
beyond. A little later, I was startled by hearing 
footsteps near me; and turning my head, saw 
Lord Allwyn. He had his gun and game-bag. 

“How lucky I am,” lie said. “Are you 
alone?” I said “Ves,” and moved away, but 
he followed, saying: “May I walk back with 
you?” 

I remembered his insulting words about my 
I reading, and also what aunt Isabel end Maud liad 
[ said; so I answered : “ I prefer going back as I 
I came, alone.” He raised his hat, said “Good- 
; aflemoon,” and turned away. 

I I wonder what I am crying about, :uow? I 
had better close this book, and go to bed. 

I NovEMBF.n 4th.—I cannot understand Maud 
; and Lord Allwyn. I was surprised, when he 
; ‘’..id, a week ago, that he was going- to Italy, for 
i the winter. Have. Maud and; he quarreled? 

! To-day, I was in the drawing-room; when he 
I came to say “ Good-by.’’ He shook hands with 
Maud, quietly; but, he most have been strongly 
moved, nevertheless: for,, when ho came to me, 
just afler, his hand was cold os ice. 

Decemder ICtli. — A year, to-day, since I 
came here. It is a wild, dreoiy mght. The 
wind moans through the trees in the park, like 
a Banshqe. I am glad; there ore no. pine trees 
here.- Anything but the sound of wind among 
pines. The ground is covered with snow, as it 
I was a twelvemonth since. In the distance, across 
I the park, I see tie church-towcr. A solitary 
I figure is making its way tpwards it. I suppose 

I it is one of the rectory servants going home. 
How dreary everything looks! How lonely! 
Yet, I am lonelier still. No one here loves mo, 
unless it is uncle Hendry, ipr I do believe he cares 
j for me a little. But' Maud grows colder aud 
I colder, daily. I heard her talking to Captain 
I Danton, yesterday; they were looking at me; 
I but averted their eyes, when they saw they 
j were observed. I suppose Maud was telling him 
, bow Lord Allwyn had ridiculed ray reading. I 
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must nsk uncle Henry to let me go back to 
America. I could teach school there, or find a 
situation as governess; and I shouhi be better, 
if I had somctliing to do. It might enable me to 
forget. If I could only lay my head on mamma’s 
lap, ::i I used to, and feel her soft hands stroke 
back my hair—my mother—oh! my motlier. 

April 10th.—It is a long while since my last 
entry; and great events have happened in the 
interval. It is Maud’s wedding-day I How 
lovely she looked, in her bridal whiteness. Cap¬ 
tain Danton is very proud of her, and no wonder. 
I shall think of her, not as the beautiful bride, 
but ns the pale-faced girl, who came to me, last 
night, after the great clock in the tower had 
struck twelve. She knocked hurriedly at my 
door, and when she came in, I thought she was ill. 
She had on a blue wrapper; and a soft white 
shawl was drawn closely around her shoulders; 
her beautiful hair was all unbound, and her face 
was whiter than I had ever before seen it. 

“ What is it, Maud ?” I said. “ Are you ill ?’’ 
**No,” she answered; “but I have .something I 
must say to you.*’ She slopped, for a feif’ mo¬ 
ments ; and then went on. “ I fear I did you a 
great wrong, once, Katharine.” “When?” I 
asked, surprised as much at her manner, as at 
her vroi^si 

“ Perhaps, after all,” she said, wearily, “ it is 
not so bad as I feared. Do you remember the 
night, last summer, when I told you how Lord 
Allwyn had laughed about your reading?” “ Yes, 
•I remember,” I said. “Well,” Maud answered, 
*‘I don’t knoVr how I did such a thing. I think 
I must hteve been mod. But I tliought, before 
you came, that'Xord Allwyn loved me—” 

She broke off, here ^ and began to cry. I had 
never before seen Maud shed a tear. Finally, she 
sobbed out? “He neter said what I told you, 
Katharine. It was all false. I was jealous. 
He said your reading was wonderful—that he 
had never heard anything like it. I know it 
Tdade a difference—oh, Kate I foi^ve me.” 

What could I say to the shivering, sobbing 
girl ? I begged her not to think of it, any more. 
But she would not be satisfied, until I said 
that I forgave her. And I did forgive her. 
But it was a long time, before I could finish the 
prayer to be forgiven as I forgave. It was only 
a little thing, but what a diffc rence it made! 
How little cause I had to treat Lord Allwyn as 
I did. Maud does not love Captain Danton, I am 
sure; she is marrying him out of spite; but, 
perhaps, she will learn to love him, by-and-by. 
He is very fond of her, and a really good man. 

Juke 22d.—Annie’s birthday. Such a perfect 
June day. The fute was a great success. Just 


j before supper was announced, Lord Allwyn, 
I unexpectedly to everybody, made his appearance. 
I How glttd all were to see him. No one had hoani 
I that he was about to return. What made me 
! blush, as he came up to speak to me? I couM 
I have cried with mortification. He told me ho had 
met Maud and her husband, at Florence; he said 
he envied Captain Danton, the latter was so very 
happy. 

But I must not sit np longer, writing; for my 
head is aching. I cannot forgive myself for that 
silly blush. I wonder if he noticed it ? 

Juke 27th.—;The picnic at St. Catherine’s came 
off, yesterday. We hod a lovely morning for oiir 
long drive, and I think we all enjoyed it. We 
visited the chapel, and the well, before luncheon; 
and afterwards, the rest of the ruins, going one 
by one into the haunted chamber, and down into 
the great vault under the chapel. 

Lonl Allwyn drove me home. I was surprised, 
when he asked if he might drive me back toilylton 
House; so surprised, that I did not speak for a 
moment. He smiled a little, as he said: “I hope, 
this time, you are not going to refuse.” 

It was a long drive, for he went around by the 
Brierlcy turnpike, to show me the great Brierley 
oak, and—No, I can not write about it, though 
every word and every look will live in my memory 
forever. 

Peace and happiness—happiness, such ns I 
never dreamed of—have come to me. Gerald, 
Lord Allwyn loves me. He says he loved me, 
the very first lime he saw me, and I—I am his 
promised wife. The only reference he made to 
the past, was to say: “Wc can forgive your 
cousin Maud, now; can wc not, Kate, dear?” 
By that, I know that Maud said something to 
him, when they met at Florence. That is why 
he came back. 

When we passed by Allwyn Park, he drew rein 
oeiorc the great entrance gates, and bade me look 
at my future home. It was through a mist of 
happy tears, that I saw the grand old pile, with 
its ivy-clad walls, and massive porches, while 
the last rays of the setting Eun lit up the upper 
windows, and shed a solTtencd light on the great 
tower. 

Then I turned to look at the man beside mo— 
the strong, brave man, who loves me—and in 
my heart, I asked the question; “TVhat am I, 
and what have I done, that such happiness should 
be mine?” 

Lady Diana is to be one of my bridesmaids. 
The Dnehess has written such a kind letter. “ I 
loved your mother, my child,” she says, “but I 
love you even more; and am so glad you are to 
be my niece.” 
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NOT U N C O 31 31 O N. 

DY ELLA WHEEL Ell W1LC9X. 


“ You will not like this nephew of mine," 
Agues said. ‘‘But you uiust tolerate him, for 
my sake, while he stays.” 

“And why, pray, do you moke an assertion 
Uke that?" queried 3Irs. Belford, toying with 
the rings on Agnes’s hand. ‘‘ Is he so very dis¬ 
agreeable ?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed,” Agnes hastened to reply. 

He can be very agreeable, and, as I have told 
you, he is quite my ideal. 3'et he has a cold 
undemonstrative nature, and, ns you are so warm 
and full of sweet emotion, 1 am sure he w*ill 
impress you unpleasantly. He onen makes 
people think he dislikes them, because of his 
reserve. 1 am sorry he is so shy. It would he 
pleasanter for you, otherwise.” 

” If he were oue who would button my gloves, 
you mean,” she said, and hold my fan, and tarn | 
a delicate compliment. Oh, dear, no; I do not 
want tliat sort of thing here, Agnes. I came to 
yon to rest—body, heart, and bruin—and I am ^ 
quite willing to get away from all the frivolous ; 
follies of the fashionable world. But how old is ; 
he?” i 

*‘Albert is twenty-five. Rather peculiar, too: ; 
rigid in his ideas of propriety; very severe in his | 
judgment.” 

” Has he ever been in love ?” ■ 

” Not that I know of. I really wish be would 
lo.se his heart: it might do him good. But he ; 
finds young ladies either too bold, too frivolous, 
or too silly. He has some high and impossible 
ideal of female divinity in his mind, some perfect; 
paragon of virtue, propriety, and modesty, for 
whom he is waiting.” 

“ Poor thing,” sighed Agnes, as her friend . 
went to her room to dress. “ IVhat a pity she is 
not appreciated at home. She is just starving for | 
affection.” 

iHrs. Belford was thirty, looked twenty, and ; 
Nvos dowered with those magnetic charms and 
intangible graces which are so much more pow¬ 
erful than mere beauty, at least when coupled 
with tact and taste. She dressed exquisitely; 
understood the art of pleasing and seeming 
pleased; read character swiftly; aud was a 
thoroughly charming woman. 

Wedded to a practical matter-of-fact man, who 
pave her no sentiment, hut plenty of money, she 
supplied the restless craviugs of a hungry heart 


and romantic mind aj host she could. She 
hud met Agnes in Flovida, the previous winter; 
the two hud become friends: and now she was 
paying a visit to Agues, ut the latter’s country- 
residence. 

** I am sure not to like her. Aunt Agues,” 
Albert said, frankly, a few hours later, hcariog 
her description of Mrs. Belford. “A woman who 
roams ai'ouiid the w'orld witlioiit her husband, and 
goes to halls aud theatres without hiui, is not my 
ideal. Or oue who permits other gentlemen to 
admire her—and you tell me she is much admirviJ 
by geutleuicii.” 

** But her husband will not go out with her,” 
his aunt explaiued. “ He cares only for husi* 
iies.s, and the races, and his dogs. He uboni- 
imitos an opera, has no ear for music, while she 
is music-mad. I^Iorcover, she occupies a social 
position which compels her to entertain and be 
entertained. She went South to escape a North¬ 
ern winter, and Mr. Belford insisted upon her 
going; yet he would not accompany her.” 

Twenty-four hours later, Alfred was not hostile 
to 3h*s. Belford. She had fathomed him at once, 
aud, playing the part of innocence aud modesty, 
hud subjugated him at a single interview. 

“ She’s not a bit forward, but very modest and 
gentle,” he said to his aunt, ‘‘and she has a 
pathetic look in her eye.s, which makes me feel 
sorry for her.” 

‘‘Sorry for her?” Alas, poor Alberti Sym¬ 
pathy is the first step toward the abyss of folly, 
with many men, at least. 

Day by day, this pmeticed coquette wove her 
web more and more closely about Albert. 

” I am sad, this morning,” she said, a fort¬ 
night after that first meeting, ” because my life is 
so unfilled—so void. I married, when a mere 
child, a man without one taste in common with 
me. He gives me a hoiii'c, but not a home. He 
gives me jewels and gold, but no affection. My 
heart starves, and I try, as best I may, to make 
life endurable. And I have been so happy here 
—oh, so happy! I dread the thought that I 
must go away next week.” 

“Next week? You must not—shall not.” 
Albert answered, and took both her hands in his, 
to give emphasis to his words. 

She withdrew them, with a pretty little shake 
of the head. But she did not go away the next 
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week, or the next. And all the while poor; 
Albert fell deeper into “the pit abe had digged : 
for him.” 

lie was sitting on a low ottoman at her feet, in 
the twilight, one evening, when she renewed the ; 
subject of her going. She felt him tremble, and 
the hand that aUe reached down to take in her 
)ffu was cold. 

She was stirred by (he dramatic situation. 
Mrs. Uelford was very fond of the drumtitic, on 
or off the stage 

“ 1 want you to forget whatever has seemed 
too frank in my manner,” she said, in a half- 
broken voice. “ 1 do not want you to despise 
me—” 

“ Despise you ? Great heaven! 1 worship ^ 
you,” he cried, wildly. “ I could die for you.” : 

"Hush!” she said, softly. “Do not die for: 
me, but live. Live wholly worthy of this beauti¬ 
ful and sacred experience, which has come to l 
glorify all life for me, and, I trust, for you also. 
Take this,” she slipped a circle of gold upon his < 
finger, “and never remove it until my imago is 
displaced in your heart.” 

"It will never be removed, in life or death,” ; 
be said, solemnly. 

"1 hope not. 1 believe not,” she responded. ; 
“Yet, if you over cease to worship and revere, 
my memory, take off the ring. If you ever; 
grow to love another woman better than you : 
love me—>do not, dear, let the ring remain. But, i 
so long ns 1 am a power and an influence in your ! 
life, wear it, and kiss it every night ere you go to ^ 
sleep. We way never meet again. But it is an 
unworthy love which cannot be true through ^ 
separation and silence. Good-bye, and heaven ; 
bless you.” 

In the morning, she was really gone. She had : 
grown tired of the flirtation, and oho.se this : 
dramatic way to end it. Her poor dupe missed 
her every hour. Yet ho was in that exalted slate : 
of brain and heart where no actual physical pres-: 
ence was needed to make him happy. A whole ‘ 
new world, d heaven, had opened to him, during ! 
the last few weeks. ! 

He had viewed women from n distance always, • 
and knew them only ns he read of them in books. | 
Now, suddenly, a fascinating, lovely, and nccom- j 
pltshed woman had crept into his heart, opening | 
all its windows and doors to a flood of light. A i 
sudden ambitiou seized him to become distin-1 
guiahed for her sake. Life o])cned before him i 
with now possibilities. He wanted her to feel u \ 
pride in him: to give him respect and admiration 
as well as love. He felt all his former ideas of 
life changed and transformed by this experience. 
He had charity now for the whole suffering 


erring world ; he was at last, he said, akin to all 
humanity. Every night he kissed the little ring, 
and breathed n silent “God bless her!” 

A year went by, and then there came to him 
an intolerable and unconquerable desire to look 
upon her face once more. They had never 
exchanged one word or line, in all this lime; but 
Albert had kept himself informed ol her welfare, 
through his aunt. Agnes was with her now, ul the 
seashore. It wa.s quite the proper thing, he said to 
himself, fur the nephew to join his relative there, 
for a week or two. 

Mra. Belford wjis out walking when he arrived. 
He had sent no word to hts aunt of his antici¬ 
pated visit. But he asked her, Agnes, eagerly 
about her friend. “Is sUe well? Does she 
seem iiappy?” he said. 

“ Yes, she is well,” his aunt replied. "And 
she ought to be happy, if adoration and attention 
make a woman happ}’. She wins all who come 
in her way, and 1 am as infatuated os the rest,” 
she added, laughingly. 

After a time, Albert strolled into the billiard- 
room, to kill time until Mrs. Belford should 
return. A bevy of men were chatting together, 
at the opposite end of the room. They were dis¬ 
cussing the billiard-strokes of a man who bad 
just left. 

" But be is no better than Charlie St. Clair 
wos,” said one, "before he deserted billiards for 
beauty.” 

A laugh followed this sally, and then another 
added: 

“Charlie is perfectly infatuated with Mrs. 
Belford. I hope he will not make such a fool of 
himself ns young Holly did, last winter. Holly 
wos betrothed to n lovely girl; but bo neglected 
her shamefully, after Mrs. Belford wove her toils 
about him. He really fancied, for awhile, she 
would obtain a divorce from her husband, and 
marry him.” 

“ How docs Belford like all this?” queried the 
first speaker. 

" Oh, he doesn’t seem to take it much to heart. 
She married him for his money, in the first place, 
and he really loved her, in his way. 1 think he 
was of a domestic nature, and would have liked 
a quiet home-life with her. But her nature 
craved excitement and adonrution; she enjoys 
dramatic situations, and must have them. And 
so he lets her go her way, and he goes his. 
She amuses herself with each new candidate for 
her favor, and, when he becomes troublesome, 
she coolly disposes of him.” 

Albert went out upon the shore, his head in a 
whirl'. How could the sky stand, the siin shine, 
the breakers roll, after such profane untruths had 
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been spoken of his darling? For lie felt sure 
they were untruths, the results of malice. 

Ife took the path along the edge of the cliffs, 
which were about twenty feet high, and almost 
precipitous. But there was a comparatively 
smooth beach below, and one of some width, 
especially when the tide was out, as now. Little 
winding paths, and occasionally flights of steps, 
led down to the beach, every few hundred yards; 
and it was a favorite resort for lovers. 

Suddenly voices sounded near Albert, appar¬ 
ently beneath him; a man’s voice first, then 
hers. He looked over the edge of the clitf. Mrs. 
Belford was sitting on some rocks, just below, on 
the beach. Further out, a solitary pedestrian 
was visible, on an almost isolated ledge: beyond 
him, a sail; and then the illimitable horizon. 
The scene never left his memory to his dying 
day. He could also sec Mrs. Bedford's compan¬ 
ion—a handsome blonde-bearded man, who looked 
down at her adoringly. She was speaking: 

<•1 married, when a merechihl, a man with no 
tastes in common with myself. .My life is .«ad,'’ 
she was saying, “and void. He gives me a 
house, bat not a home/ He gives me jewels, hut 
denies me the affection 1 crave. 1 try, as best 1 
may, to make life endurable. And now 1 want 
to live worthy—I want you to live worthy—of this 
beautiful and sacred e:!tperience, which has come 
to glorify life for rao, and, I trust, for you also. 
Take this,” and she slipped something into his 
hand, “and never part with it until iny image 
is displaced in your heart.” 

Albert could bear no more. It was just what 
the false syren had said to him. She said it to ! 
all. He rose and rushed past them, and strode : 
hurriedly out of sight. 

An hour later, when Mrs. Belford returned to 
the hotel, she found its inmates in a state of great: 
excitement. 

“A young man, a stranger, who had arrived 


a few' hours before, had just tried to commit 
suicide by shooting himself,” they were saying, 
“but had only succeeded in making a very ugly 
wound in his side. The ball had been extracted, 
and he was not in danger of death. No one was 
quite sure of his name.” 

Mrs. Belford said “Poor fellow!” and was 
passing on to her room, when she met Agnes, 
pale as death. 

“Why, what is the matter? Are you ill?” 
she cried. 

Agnes looked at her with sad heavy eyes. 

“Don’t you know?’’ she amswered. “Albert 
is here. He has tried to kill himself. I find ti.is 
upon his table, addressed to you. Oh, Mrs. IM- 
ford. what has come upon my dear boy, to mukc 
him .so iiish and reckless?” 

Mrs. Belford, now trembling in every limb, 
opened the parcel. It contained only the ring. 
The ring so jle.ar to .Vlbert—that liad been treas¬ 
ured like a sacred' falisnmn for a whole year— 
the ring which .^lrs. Belford had actually forgot¬ 
ten she had given tn him, until now it was 
returned to her under such tragic cireimistances. 

Mrs. Belford’.s love of the draiimtic was grati¬ 
fied to its fullest extent, for once, ut least. 

The story leaked out, however, and Mrs. Bel¬ 
ford hud to'leave the seashore, her reputation fur 
a heartless coquette fixed forever. 

As for Albert, thoiigli he is restored to physi¬ 
cal health, his heart is seared and his sou) 
embittered forever. 

He iaiigbs at love. He sneers at loyalty. lie 
feels no fait)] in w’oinan, young or old, wedded 
or single. 

Possibly the future holds for him, in store, 
some sweet ar.d holy experience, which shall 
restore that ruined faith; but even that cannot 
undo the wrong inflicted upon him by the selfish 
vanity, the heartless cruelty, of one wicked 
woman. 
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OUR TELEPHONE. 

BT LDCT LEBTAED. 


“One, two, three, four-^one! One, two., 
three, four—one!” rang out our telephone, in 
spiteful tones, while I ran upstairs, two steps at 
a lime, to be in season to answer the imperative 
summons. 

My husband was away from home, and I felt a 
little nervous iti using the unaccustomed instru¬ 
ment myself. With a shaking hand I moved the 
switch, applied one ear to one orifice, my mouth 
to the other, and said in os bold a voice as I 
could command : 

“ Who is it?” 

Back came the response, in a thready whisper, 
like the ghost of some defunct 'grasshopper’s 
chirp, " The Central Office ! A telegram for Mr. 
Lawton has just been sent here, with the request 
that we should telephone it to his residence out 
of town.” We lived, in a pretty village, I should 
remark, at some distance from New York. 

“ Very well,” I respond, “ what is it?” 

“ ' Dear cousin,’ (do you understand)—‘ yes, go 
on please'—‘ c.spect us this afternoon at four. 
Margaret Dinsinore.’ Do you catch it all.” 

“Perfectly, thank you.” 

“ Good-aflernoon.” 

“ Good-afternoon.” 

“ Well, if that isn’t just like a man! I mean 
the ordinary run of the animal,” I say to myself 
“ But then iny husband is not one of the common 
herd 5 he is usually more considerate. Tlie idea 
of inviting comp.any, and never saying n word 
about it, and he away, too! But, ah ! I see now I 
It is a sudden idea! The dear fellow thinks I’ll 
be lonely in his absence, and has invited his two 
old aunts, of whom bo has so often told me ; with 
the funny Uttlo gray cork-screw curls, and old- 
maidish ways; and who always call him ‘ cousin.* 
Well, I’ll not bo behind liim in good feeling. 
Tlio dear old ladles shall have the two oast rooms, 
adjoining each other; and I’ll give the order for 
their favorite ‘yarb’ tea, for a nightly potion. 
And let me think. What other peculiarity have 
they? Oh! they always forget' their caps! So 
I will have two nice old-lady caps, ready to cover 
their dear, bald, old heads, the moment their 
bonnets are off.” 

These thoughts had no sooner passed through 
my mind, than I hastened to act upon them. I 
tripped down tho stairs, to give my orders to the 
kitchen deities, laying particular stress on the 


herb tea, to be carried punctually to the old 
ladies’ rooms at uine o’clock, without any 
further directions from me. For 1 took it fur 
granted that all old people kept early liours. 
Next, John had his directions to go to the 'lepot, 
to meet the old ladies, and be particularly careful 
in assisting them off tho curs. Pleased iviih 
myself and my hospitable intents, I returned to 
our cosy, upstairs sitting-room, and whiled away 
tlic time of waiting, in putting together two very 
decorous, spotless caps of the whitest, slieere.st 
muslin. I had set the last stitcli, wiien I heard 
the rumble of wheels, and a few minutes later, 
John was at the door, and helping two ladies to 
alight. Their heads were tied up in thick veils 
(tlic weather being dry and dusty) and their 
loose-fitting dusters would not allow me to see 
what sort of figures they covered ; but 1 eanglit 
sight of a dainty little foot, as one of tliein sprang 
to the ground, and mentally ejaculated, “Good 
heavens! I wonder i'f I can jump like tliat, 
when I am seventy-five !” 

In two minutes more, I found two plump arms 
around my neck, a rosy check against mine, the 
mo^t perfect mouth in the world put up for mo to 
kiss; and this vision of blue eyes and golden 
curls flitted away from me, only to give place to 
another of a different type, but no less bewildering 
in be.auty ; this time with chc.stnut-colored hair 
and eyebrows. 

Before I had time to collect my scattered 
.senses, the brunette exclaimed. “"Wliy, what 
docs it mean ? Cousiu Jamc.s told us you were 
about fifty; and when we asked liim how to 
address you, he said wo should call you ‘ aunt 
it would be more respectful, and that you were 
particular about such little things. Oh ! v. lint a 
wretch! "Won’t wc have onr revenge on him, 
though, for not letting us know he had married 
a young wife ! And here you are, the dearest, 
sweetest cousin in the world, and not much older 
tliau ourselves! Isn’t it perfectly jolly? Oli! 
please what is your name, and what shall wc 
call you ?” 

“Cousin Helen, dears,” I said, ns soon as I 
could recover from my astonishment; “and I 
was never happier in my lift, than in seeing 
you, this moment, though I don’t even know 
yoiir names, and much Ic.ss, why in the world 
‘ cousin James’ shouldn't marry a young wife >” 
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“ Oh ! do please excuse our rudeness, aunt—I 
mean, cousin Helen,” said the older of the two 
girls—“of course there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t marry a girl of sixteen, if he wished. 
Ouly, somehow, we had formed the idea that he 
would prefer some antiquated individual. And 
here you burst upon us, like a young rose, and 
wo arc as delighted as surprised.” 

"We were friends from that instant. 

Kate and Mai^ret soon slipped from my lips 
as easily as “cousin Ileleif” from theirs; and 
half-an-hour had not gone by, before we had 
sworn eternal friendship. 

The afternoon sped swiftly away. My guests 
wore duly refreshed after their journey. How 
merry we were! Suddenly, Kate cried ; “ What 
pretty old lady’s caps !” for she had espied the 
contents of my work-basket. “ Does your grand¬ 
mother, perhaps, live with you? I do hope so— 
I love old people.” 

I burst into a fit of laughter, that made my 
listeners stare at me, ns if I were suddenly 
taken insane. But they joined in it, a moment 
or two later, when I explained the delusion I 
liad been laboring under, iu regard to their 
years. 

“So, now we are quits,” I 8.aid; “and here 
comes your ‘yarb’ tea, which my husband has 
often told me was indispensable to your night’s 
rest.” And a fresh explosion of merriment was 
the consequence .of this speech. 

I slept, that night, with sweet girlish laughter 
ringing through my dreams like a tangle of 
joyful Christmas bells. I had so dreaded my 
husband’s unaccustomed absence. He had a 
perplexing lawsuit on his hands, and had such a 
gmvc face, when he kissed me.good-bye, that I 
had almost a presentiment of evil, which was 
now thoroughly banished by the presence of 
those lovely, light-hearted girls; and it was such 
a relief. 

The next morning, tlirce bright faces met at 
the breakfast table. If Paris himself had been 
present, he would have found it ditjicult to 
deciild to which of my two visitors, to award the ' 
prize of beauty, they were so c<iuully matched in • 
loveliness, though entirely unlike in style. So; 
merrily passed the meal, that wo all declared it: 
ouly needed my husband’s presence to make it 
quite a heaven on earth. I had never had any : 
sisters, and now realized what my life had; 
always lacked, the sweet feminine companionship ; 
of those near my own age. Embroidery, chat < 
and books, whiled away the morning, and a 1 
drive took several hours out of the afternoon. < 
But, after tea, “ when came still twilight on,” j 
and we three were sitting close together in tho.| 
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I deep recess of a bay window, the quiet of the 
‘ hour and scene induced an exchange of those 
little confidences, bo dear to the feminine heart; 
and iila^rit'said in her arch way, “Do you 
know, cousin Helen, we have a confession to 
make to you? We seized upon cousin James’ 
invitation, ap a deliverance from an impending 
evil at home; and choose to come and see you as 
i a luter evil; but, oh! how glad we are now to 
I know and love you, and you will forgive us the 
5 injustice we did you, will you not?” 

! “ Yes, a thousand times yes, my dear girls,” I 
replied. “ But yoa have excited my curiosity. 
What was the impehding evil?” 

^ “ Oh 1 the old story; two ancient lovers, with 

< long pedigrees, heavy money-bags, U sabre de mon 
Iptre, ahd a match-making aunt, who is 

determined to marry off us two portionless girls 
1 at the earliest opportunity; a double edition of 
! King Cophetua and the beggar maid. My aunt 
had summoned her forces, the two kings, and 
we two beggars ran away; and now we throw 
ourselves on your protection.” 

“And you shall have it,” quite warmly res¬ 
ponded I. “No sordid-minded kunt shall sell 
you for gold, if I can prevent it. Oh I dear! 
there goes that telephone. Sometimes I wish it 
, were out of the house, the perpetual ting-a-ling- 
: ling makes me nervous. Listen! Is it for us? 
One! two! three! four!—one! Yes, I must 
go.” 

In a few minutes, the two girls hearil the 
following interesting and one-sided conversation, 

I conducted through tlie instrument, 
j “ Hallo, hallo—ye-cs—I understand—no—I 
; did not catch that list word—yes—to-morrow? 

! Do come Lome as soon as j'ou can, and see your 
j charming visitors. I do miss you so. Good- 
' bye 1” 

The telephone was in the upper hall, and on 
re-entering the sitting-room, I exclaimed : “ What 
dp you think, girls? I have had a talk with 
James. You know he is away on 'business, 
looking up witnesses, or soinething connected 
with an impbrtant law-suit; ho was in New 
York again, between two trains, and had just 
time to telephone to me. He sends his love to 
his cousins, with strict injunctions to have a 
good time, and'be sure and stay till his return ; 
and he also told me if anyone^a gentleman, in 
appearance at least—should present himself here, 
to-morrow, to detain him’ till hp comes, as he is a 
witness ho wishes to see at Lome. But he added 
that I had belter look out for the silver, as the 
man is not to be trusted. James hopes to be 
home himself, to-morrow night, but says I must 
keep his messenger here, under any pretext. 
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He is sorry to oblige me to receiye eucb a visitor, 
but it is important to gain bis good ivill. Oh! 
girls I I am so glad you are here !. What should 
1 do with suoh & dreadful man to entertain all 
alone ? I do hope James hasn’t a cold ;* bis voice 
was so gruff, I nevbr should have rooognixed it.” 

The following day wo were on the qvi orce, 
awaiting the arrival of our dreaded, guest. I 
sorupulously counted the silver, and took note of 
all my portable possessions, that I might at once 
detect the loss of any of them; and i cautioned 
my fair cousins to keep their trunkt-well locked. 

Our hearts beat a little faster, wheh'the door¬ 
bell rang, and t^o cords were brought up “for 
Mrs. Lawton,” bearing the names of Mr. Harry 
and of Mr. Fred. Singleton. . ^ 

“ Woree and worse, girls,” I cried, “tlioaie.aro 
two ofjhem! What did James mean 

“Singleton!” exclaimed Kate .and Margaret 
together, on seeing.tho names. “ What a coinci¬ 
dence ! That is the name of our would-be 
adorers. Doubloton, I think it ought to be.” 

The gentlemen, (and certainly in maimer they 
were, every inch gentlemen) were speedily 
shown into our presence. We were freeringly 
dignified at first, as the memory of their light- 
fingered tendencies recurred to us. • But their 
agreeable conversation finally got the upper 
hand, in spite of this consciousness. 

“I hope we have not intmded, in your 
husband’s absence,” said the elder. “ But he 
urged us, so cordially, to come, saying he him¬ 
self was to be here almost immediately, that our 
scruples were quite oonquei*ed. I suppose you 
received his letter and our own, preparing you 
for bur invasion.” 

The coolness of the smooth-tongued villain, I 
mentally ejaculated, to myself. But I answered, 
politely, “ My husband telephoned mo, but I 
have not received any communication from yon.” 

“ Perhaps we should mote properly have gone 
to a hotel,’’ added the other, doprecatingly. 

“ Oh, no!” Isaid, quite cordially, remembering 
my husband’s injunction, and trying to atone for 
my previous chilling demeanor. “lYe are very 
happy to do our best to entertain you, till my 
husband’s return.” > 

As the afternoon wore on, our distpnst of our 
two visitors, in spite of ourselves, melted*away, 
under tho genial influence of their conversation j 
and I could not but confess, that if they were 
villains, they were most delightftil ones, with 
eyes as true and honest as any I had ever seen. 
But I had great faith in my husband’s penetra¬ 
tion, and 80 I resolved to be cautious. 

To break up the monotony of the long after¬ 
noon, I finally proposed croquet on the lawn; 


: and here our strange guests appeared to as good 
: advantage as in the drawing-room; playing a 
skilful, magnanimous game; taking no unfair 
advantage of their opponents. 

As my husband did not arrive, that afternoon, I 
■ had rooms prepared for the Messrs. Singleton, de¬ 
voutly hoping, liowevcr, they would betake them¬ 
selves to the hotel in the village. But while these 
thoughts were passing through my minil, as if in 
rebuke, came “ One I two! three 1 four!—one!” 
on tho telephone, and niy husband’s voice—un¬ 
mistakable tliis time—telling me he was driven 
to death with business, and should not bo at 
home for a week ; also that I must be sure and 
detain our visitors till his return; but that if I 
continued to think them so charming, ho should 
be jealous. Before I could reply, some one in- 
.tenoipted us, and all communication was cut off 
for that time. 

“ Umph ! now ho says visitors,” I exclaimed, 
“and before it was only one. And how c;m ho 
be jealous of these two, dear girls ? T believe,, 
like noble Festus, a good deal of law, if not a 
little leariimg, has driven him mad.” 

I can hardly tell how the days of that week 
passed; but they sped away on golden wings, 
apparently to all but myself. I, however, held 
' the place of mi observant and anxious looker-on ; 
and was often nervous over tho little drama being 
; enacted before my eyes. It was a theatre, in 
; which my sitting-room, drawing-room, the piazza, 
i croquet ground, the woods and lake constituted 
i the scenery. Certainly, too, the actors per- 
; formed their parts well; and as though their 
hearts were in their work. Mr. Singleton, the 
elder, was well supported by my pretty brunette; 
and my fairy Kate- was equally well supported 
by Mr. Fred. Singleton. , “OhI if my husband 
would only come home,” I thought “and out of 
his wisdom, decree what should be done to set 
things straight I” : The worst of it was, my 
sympathies were all with the lovers ; and prudenco 
seemed to fiy the -winds, whenever I saw them 
together. For instance, when Kate’s soft check 
would take on a rosier hue, as Singleton, the 
younger, approached her, I could not help 
wishing ho were indeed a suitor nobly born, ho 
looked 80 worthy of her. And when I sa-w tlio 
face of beautiftil, stately Margaret hang out n 
flaming banner, whUo Singleton, tho elder, 
quoted Tennyson to her, 1 thought, ol>! if you 
were only as rich os you are handsome and 
good! Oh 1 horrorSj^ood? That unlucky thought 
brought back, by force of contrast, my huslwnd’s 
caution; and I counted my spoons, that very 
night, and was quite relieved to find that not 
one was missing. 
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The next day, at twilight, I overheard Harry 
Singleton aay to Margaret, ‘“Now cornea etill 
ovening on. And all the air a solemn stillness 
holds.’ Will you not walk out on the lawn with 
me?” A certain deferential tenderness was in 
ilie tone and in the manner; and this made me 
feel that the fateful hour had como with them. 
When, shortly aflor, the younger brother invited 
Kate to row on the lake with him, my heart 
gave a great thump; for I knew that the spell of 
love was on them, too. All this going on in my 
house I Two lovely, innocent girls, about to 
throw themselves into the arms of two scoundrels. 
Gracious heavens I What would James say to 
my allowing Kate to engage herself to a thief, 
and Margaret to a pick>pocket? . It was too 
dreadful! Why could I not find some way to 
put a stop to such disgraceful proceedings 1 I 
was at my wit’s ends. 

It went from bad to worse. That very night, 
the two girls came to me, and whispered their 
• confessions, with many tears and blushes. They 
loved, and were beloved. But, oh! how un- i 
wisely and unfortunately, I thought, after whiit 
James had telephoned me. 

“ And what did you say to them ?” I asked, in 
breathless hori'or. 

“ We told them to wait,” said the elder, “ till 
cousin James should come. There was some¬ 
thing to be explained, we hinted ; for we were 
afraid of what you would say. But, oh I cousin 
Helen, we know they must be as noble ns they 
seoin. I am sure our instincts can not be so far 
wrong, as to make heroes out of those who are 
unworthy a woman’s esteem. We were prudent, 
you see, all the same,” she added, triumphantly, 
“for we told them to wait I” 

“Wise little girls!” I said. “ Second Solomons 1 
That is just what I should have counseled. 
Somehow, 1 cannot think of those young men as 
villains. If so, they come disguised as angels of 
light.” 

That night, there was a fire in the neighbor¬ 
hood,, 80 alarmingly near, that our two male 
guests arose, joined the crowd in the streets, and : 
did a noble night’s work in assisting to put nut: 
the fire, and in saving the lives of a little girl and ‘ 
an old, decrepit servant, at the risk of their own. ! 
Our heroes said not a wonl of their exploits. < 
But we heard thbir praises rung afar and near, ; 
in the course of the next day or two. Margaret ' 
and Kate exultingly asked: ; 

“ Arc not our instincts more correct than the } 
evil report of man ?” } 

“What, when that man is my husband?” I. 
retorted, maliciously. \ 

Just then the telephone summoned me more \ 


j imperiously than ever, it seemed to me; and I 
j recognized, with joy, my husband’s voice. 

} “My dear,” he said, “I have only time to 
\ say, send John for me, please, to the station, at 
\ two, to-morrow afternoon. I shall bo with you 
j so soon, that I will wait, till then, to tell you 
V how good it will eeem to be at home again, 
i Good-bye.” 

I The next afternoon, I woa impatiently waiting 
I my. husband’s return, and looking out of the 
i window, when tlie carriage rattled rapidly up, 

! and in a moment more, he was alighting. 

“ Who is that?” exclaimed the girls. 

“ Your cousin James,” I reply, hastily running 
; to meet him, while I heard them wonderingly 
say : “ No, that is not our cousin James 1” 

And now for the last act in the drama. 

Anotlier carriage arrives, and Mr. Jiynes H. 

: Lawton, (my husband is James A. Lawton) with 
another elderly gentleman, and two elderly 
ladies, appears on the scene. 

“Good heavens! there is aunt Maria,” cried 
the two girls, in a breath, “ and papa and 
mamma. And see, there is cousin James, too! 
What does it mean ?” 

“ It means,” and just then there was a paren¬ 
thetical sliaking of hands, various introductions, 
and the arrival of the Messrs. Singleton before 
(he foot-lights. “It means,” said the other Mr. 
Lawton, “ that there has bebn a grand mistake 
somewhere, and wo have all been playing in a 
Comedy of Errors. A letter come to lighi this 
morning, which hod been lying at my office 
during my absence, and which my wife, thinking 
it was for her, opened. Judging from the 
contents, it must have been written to Mrs. 
James H. Lawton, in acceptance of an invitation 
to visit at her house by the two Mr, Singletons, 
whom I have had the pleasure of meeting before, 
and now I must apologize for an absent-minded 
mistake of my own. Our telephone number is 
fourteen. I had occasion to telephone to my 
wife one day, about a witnesB, who was to meet 
me at my house ; and in my haste reversed the 
strokes, so that I summoned forty-one instead of 
fourteen. It was only on my wife’s taking me 
to task for sending her such a disagreeable caller 
without any warning (as she thought,) that my 
stiipid blunder flashed into my consciousness. 
And now to explain about my young cousins here, 
Kate and Margaret, (as I seem to fill the post of 
general enlightener on this occasion.) W’e had 
invited them to make their first visit in our new 
home, and had received no reply to our letter. 

It was only the fact of home letters acoumulating 
for them at our house, that at last made me 
anxious, and induced me to telegraph to their 
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parents, to ascertain the meaning of it all. As 
you see, my telegram has given me the pleasure 
of a visit fropi Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Maria 
Dinsmore, who came M-ooce. to lo(^ aller their, 
lost lambs. Ailer ‘the various mistakes that 
have been made, resulting from the similarity 
of our names, it suddenly occurred to mo, that I 
might hear something of our runaways at your 
house, and here they are to be sure I and so I 
come to carry them home with me.” . 

“Oh! no! no! Mr. Lawton,” I exclaimed, 
“do nut be so cruel, just os 1,4m in the full 
enjoyment of my new-found treasures, real, live 
cousins, as 1 thought, to take them away from 


me. I will propose a better plan than tliat; 
you must all stay and take tea with us, lo-uight; 
you must indeed, and leave these truant damsels 
with us a,few days longer at the least.” 

Pehcling these speeches, there wns a very 
cordial by-play going on, between “ aunt Maria” 
and the two Singletons; and finally it all cainc 
outr these cousins of my husband were the very 
“braw wooers so ancient and rich,” whom aunt 
Maria favored. 

So all.the complications of the preceding fort¬ 
night ended well; that is, in two engagements, 
followed in due time by a double wedding; and 
all owing to “,Oue Telepuo.ne.” 
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POLLY. 

BT MBS. R. HARDING DAVIS, AUTHOR OP “MARORET HOWTH.” 


OTTAPTER I. 

**Let «s fco down the by-road, Pratt.** 

“Just as you please, Polly.’* 

“Everybody that meets us looks ns if they 
knew we were going to be married to-morrow, 
and were on our way to look at the house.'* 

“Do tlicy?^ I wasn’t thinking about them. 
Take my arm, little girl.” 

Polly put the tips of her fingers on his arm, 
but though they were in the shady lane, whore 
the locust trees nearly met overhead, and the 
grass was green, and ns soft as a afole’s hack, 
and though they Imd walked there every night 
this summer, and had some sweet, silly remem¬ 
brance for every old tree, or mossy stone, she 
walked stiff and silent behind him, her thoughts 
evidently fnr-oflf. She seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten nil about the lane, and their love ns ■well. 
Polly thought a good deal lately of what people 
said, Pratt remembered, with a vague feeling 
of annoyance. But he forgot it in a moment. 
Little jealousies or trifles of any sort did not 
often trouble his careless, large, sweet nature. 
IIo had not looked forward, either, to this day 
for months to let anything worry him in it 
now. lie took her hand in his, bending down 
to look under her sun-honnet. 

“I‘m right anxious, Polly, to know what 
you’ll think about the house. I think it was 
a prudent thing for us to do. Johns—the 
builder, you know? Well, he advised me lo 
wait awhile. *In a year or two,’ he says, 
‘you’ll be a boss carpenter, and then’s your 
iime to buy bouses and marry a wife.* These 
old fellow’s are always for dragging back.” 

“Pvc no doubt Sir. Johns gave you very 
good advice,” dryly. 

“Polly!” 

“ I never made our marriage a question of 
dollars and cents. It is you who are doing 
that.” 

But Pratt was the worst fellow in the world 
with whom to pick a quarrel, or make a scene. 
The astonished, hurt look was gone from his 
face in an instant, and he walked on in silence, 
only guiding her more tenderly. She was a 
bit nervous, that was nil, and no wonder, slav¬ 
ing on that sewing-machine. 

“Yon won’t be tired out this way, Polly, 
when I have you?” he said, gently as her 


mother might. “Well, I was going to tell you 
about the house. I kept one thing for a sur¬ 
prise till to-day.” (The surprise was not going 
off as successfully as he had expected, some¬ 
how, but he would not see that.) “I couldn’t 
buy it out and out, you know, but I’ve got a 
lease on it for five years. Wlml do yon think 
of that? It’ll go hard, but I’ll make it the sort 
of home wo "want in that time, and then it IviU 
he oura.” 

She made no reply. Ho repeated, 

“ Ours^ Y'ou don’t seem to understand, 
Polly.” 

“ Oh, yes, I do!” rousing herself. “I*m very 
glad, Pratt.” 

“I thought you werep’l listening. Well, 
don’t walk so fast; don’t look at the house till 
I tell you,” speaking thick in his hurry and 
eagerness. “I went to work the very evening 
I got the lease. We’re off work in the shop by 
six, you know, so that gave me nigh onto two 
hours of daylight. That’s what made mo late 
cornin’ to you some evenin’s, hey? I used to 
go back, too, and do inside jobs after I’d left 
you. Sometimes, Pd get that occupied workin* 
and ihinkin’ how it was all for us, that tho 
mornin* ’d catch mo. But it’s done, now.” Ho 
clapped his hand over her eyes until he had 
led her round the turning of the lane, and then 
took it off. “Look at that I Trig as a trivet! 
New wood and paint inside and out, and it cost 
nigh onto nothin’!” 

“It’s very nice, Pratt It’s very nice, in¬ 
deed.” 

To some people the little, cheap bouse, hack 
among the currant-bushes and hollyhocks, 
might have seemed a poor object for Pratt’s 
triumph. What Polly thought was hard to tell. 
She looked at it calmly. If there were any 
shrewd contempt latent in her violet eyes, 
stupid, good-humored Pratt was the last one 
to sec it. 

“ The best of it Is, that I saved all the money 
for furnishin*. We counted on some of it gola* 
for whitewashing, and the like. But I’ve done 
that all myself. I was determined you should 
fill the house with pretty things. You shall 
have everything you like.” 

“ For a hundred and fifty dollars!” she said. 
But no sooner were the words spoken than she 
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cftitgbl bis arm, her face scarlet with shame/; 
the tears rushing to her eyes. “Oh, Pratt! : 
how good you are to me! To think of your 
working at this wretchid little house, while : 

I- Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” She sat 

down on a log and hid her face in her hands. 

Pratt looked down in utt^r consternation, 
touched her bent head, began to chew the 
ends of his red cravat violeuily. “Tut! tut! 
Now, Polly, Polly—what in the world? Well, 
just cry it out, then. You women hcv heaps 
of trouble that we don’t understand, and when¬ 
ever you hev, why just you cry it out.” He 
walked away, and came back once or twice. 
**I won’t bo jealous or suspicious, don’t bo 
nfeared, nor think you rue—^you couldn't rue. 
you know. You love me,” stopping short and 
looking down at her steadily. 

Her sobs suddenly censed, but she held her 
face still covered by her hands for a few mo¬ 
ments. When she looked up it was beaming 
with smiles, and her beautiful eyes sparkling 
inside their dark lashes. 

“Of course, I love you, you foolish fellow. 
What a dreadful way you have of hinting at 
rucing, as if matters had reached a life and 
death pass between us. Come now and show 
me the house. I was just a bit nervous, no¬ 
thing but that.” She clasped her hands over 
his arm, nestling more closely to him, looking 
up in his faco, and chattering and laiigjiing so 
incessantly that Pratt’s heart was in a tumult 
of surprise and delight, as they went slowly 
across the potatoc-hcld to the house. She 
never had dropped her strange, sweet shyness 
before, never bad shown him so fully how sho 
loved him. Yet he could not forget, dull as ho 
w'as, that she was bitter with discontent a 
minute ago. 

“I know the house ia a poor place, after 
all,” he said, anxiously. “But I want you 
just to look at it as liome, ns I do. It’s tho 
first either of us ever had, that’s what I think 
of,” lowering his voice. “I don’t suppose two 
people ever growed up with less friends than 
you and me. We come up like two weeds, with 
neither plantin’ nor waterin’.” 

“Oh, you. forget! There was a difference 
between us.” She could not keep the angry 
twang out of her voice now, though she smiled 
as sweetly, and her soft eyes were as brilliant 
as before. “You were an orphan, to he sure, 
Pratt, but your folks arc amrng the best slock 
in the country; and I—well, God knows w'ho I 
am! My mother died a beggar in the alms¬ 
house. Everybody knows that, at least.” 

Pratt laughed. “When we were hired at 


Squire Farndyce’s together, there did not ap¬ 
pear to he such a difference between us, Polly.. 
What ails ye to-day? Ye’re as bitter as hoar- 
hound.” He opened the little gate. “I often 
think it was curous we bed tho chances we'vo 
hed, bein’ only farm hands. I’ve got my trade, 
and you-” He hesitated, suddenly remem¬ 

bering that he was on dangerous ground. 
“Well, you had that year with the Levistons, 
and it made another girl of you, Polly, after 
all.” 

“ Y’es, it made another girl of me.” She was 
standing behind him in the little porch, while 
he unlocked the door. Something in her tono 
mado him turn and look at her; but her bright 
face reassured him. 

“That’s the only time,” he said, cheerily, 
tapping off his words with the key on his palm, 
“that I gave you up, Polly Warner. When we 
was that little even, I’d begun to think of this 
day. I’vo been ploddin’ away at two or three 
notions all my life, and one of them was that 
you belonged, to me. I’ll never forget the 
morning I hoard some city folks, going to tho 
asylum out of curiosity, had seen you and car¬ 
ried you off. I did not wonder, seeing yonr 
pretty face, they picked you out of all the 
others. It was jest a whim, though, I reckon; 
that Mrs. Leviston was full of whims, thoj’ say.” 

“ It was not quite a whim. She thought I 
looked like her daughter, who was dead, and 
sho meant me.to take her place.” Pratt turned 
again to the door, but Polly went on deliber¬ 
ately. Some secret train of thought seemed to 
lend a force and weight to the subject, which 
it had not for him. “She adopted me legally: 
there were papers drawn between her and the 
managers; she changed my name to her daugh¬ 
ter’s—Laura Leviston. That w’as what they 
called me in that year, Laura Leviston,” re¬ 
peating the name as one docs a chance bar of 
music, which brings up some old memory. 

Pratt threw open the creaking door, rubbing 
his finger along the paint to see if it had dried 
thoroughly. “I tell you now, Polly, that’s 
good poplar. It’s been seasoning these three 
years; I got it from Johns. Laura, eh? And 
then she got tired of you in a year, and sent 
you back. That’s what I can’t understand, 
Pussy, how anybody could get tired of you.” 

“I don’t think she was tired.” Polly had 
sunk down on the bench outside, and was 
looking dreamily over the meadows, without 
a glance at poplar or paint, though tho door 
was Pratt’s master-piece, which was the reason 
he lingered by it so long, in hopes that she 
wonld notice it. 
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She wasn’t tired of me. She was very fond 
of me. I did the best I could. I studied bard. 
But she WAS going to her brother, who was ill 
in France. She meant to come back in a month 
or two, 'but she was prevented. She never 
mount to givo me up; she wanted to make a 
ladj of me.” 

** Is she dead?” which question was prompted 
b? sheer politeness in Pratt, who was very tired 
of the subject. What did these old aifAira mat¬ 
ter when life was beginning all fresh and new 
for them to-day? 

“No. She’s not dead.” 

“Well, dead or not, it’s lucky she never 
came back. We wouldn’t have been together 
to-dny, Polly. Shnll we go up stairs first, or 
into the kitchen?” 

“Into the kitchen; there’s where I’m to 
live.” Then catching his eye, she added, smil¬ 
ing, “I’m going to be such a busy little wife, 
Prntl.” 

Pratt went before her, nothing doubting. All 
the eagerness and expectation of these months 
of preparation, flashed and throbbed now into 
reality for the poor fellow. Pratt was known 
in the village as one of the steadiest and most 
reliable men in it, a trifie quiet and dull, per¬ 
haps, but with plenty of downright hard sense. 
Nobody knew the man as he really was but 
Polly, or as she might have done, if her soft 
violet eyes bad been a whit keener. To her 
alone he talked his heart out, showed that it 
was as full of fun and tenderness as a boy’s. 
It is oftencst reticent, sensible men, like Pratt 
Ogilby, who put their lives into a woman’s 
shallow hand to do with what she will. 

He led her about through the kitchen and 
chamber, the sitting-room, and spring-house. 
There was not a nook or a corner in which he 
bad not framed her, as ho worked, and fancied 
how, at this first visit, she would blush and 
smile, and glance shyly at him from under her 
curly lashes. She was lovelier than ever be¬ 
fore, and full of bright coquettish ways. She 
praised all he had done fluently and unstint- 
ingiy. But she was self-possessed as any fine 
lady, pleasantly bent on making herself charm¬ 
ing; sb^did not blush, not even whenhekissed 
her. This was not the little girl, who, for two 
years, had been saving his earnings for him, 
counting eagerly how far they would go to buy 
all they wanted; who used to walk with him in 
the evenings, glancing anxiously in at the shops 
and china stores. 

Fight against it as be would, Pratt was 
chilled. But be was more tender than before. 
Polly bad the dyspepsia, or headache, or 


“nerves”—some of those mysterious feminine 
ailments, yet new to him. He must begin to 
make allowances for them. When they came 
into the little, vacant ball, he saw bow pale 
; she was. “In a week this will be our home, 
little wife,” be said, heartily, holding open 
the door for her to go out. But she stopped, 
coming close to him, and looking him steadily 
in the face; then she put her arms about his 
neck. 

“Yes, it will,” she said. “There’s nothing 
on God’s earth I wouldn't give up for you, 
Pratt.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

It was only a letter, open on the sewing- 
machine, yet Polly sat before it paralyzed, 
looking at it as though it were something alive. 
The thick, satiny paper, with the far-off scent 
of violets hanging about it, tbo few words 
traced on it in a free, bold hand, Imd con¬ 
verted the little room, with its plain bed and 
bare floor, into something miserably mean. 
Not the room only! But her whole life, her 
home with Pratt, all bis hopes and plans; bow 
paltry it all was, and pitiable! She took the 
letter up and read it again. She had done 
little else but read it for the last two doys. Of 
course, she would not go! She would sacrifice 
herself to her love for Pratt. But it could do 
no barm to look at all she was giving up. She 
read aloud the few words of endearment. “My 
child.” “My Laura.” “I am childless, if you 
will not come to mo.” The hot, vain blood 
quickened in Polly’s veins. It was no whim¬ 
sical, fashionable lady who thus singled her 
out, and called her, but an old woman: and 
one, Polly was shrewd enough to know, of a 
most rare and fine type among women. She 
had been- a child when she bad known her, 
but a child’s instincts are quick, and leave 
icep traces; and Madam Leviston, with her 
white hair, her keen, commanding eye, and 
her low, sweet voice, had left in Polly’s memory 
an impression of grandeur and purity, un¬ 
shared by any other of the coarse world of 
men and women. 

She reigned an absolute qnecn, too, among 
people to whom Polly was but as a servant of 
servants. She was alone, without an heir; 
there were beautiful, high-bred girls who 
would have been glad to become her favorites. 

“And yet she ehose me!” thought Polly 
Warner. “There must certainly be something 
in me like herself, and different from other 
women.” 

She did not put the thought into precise 
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v;ord8, but her head was tossed, and her oheek 
burned. This was a different appreciation 
} from Pratt’s, who would coolly sentence ker to 
work in a kitchen for the rest of her life. 

** Laura!” She repeated the name again and 
again. It was a pass-word that opened a new 
life to her. She put both hands over her eyes, 
to shut out the whitewashed^ wall, the little 
chicken-yard outside, and, worst of all, the 
glittering plate of the machine, with Us eternal 
tick, tick, over which she had been stooping 
now for years. She saw instead, green, sunny 
slopes dotted with forest-trees, exquisite gar¬ 
dens, slately-towercd walls, that to poor Polly’s 
small experience seemed those of a palace. 
**And I was the little mistress there! I was 
Laura!" 

There was nothing to forgive in Madam 
Lovistou’s desertion of her; that was quite 
clear to Polly, though the confused explana¬ 
tion of the letter might not have made it so 
clear to anybody else. She did not perceive 
that it was by accident only that she had mot 
the great lady again, who had been visiting 
in the rxeighboihood for some weeks without, 
apparently, any remembrance of her old pro¬ 
tege, or desire to find her until she saw her in 
the village church, and had been affected, as 
before, by tho curious likeness to her lost 
daughter. Madam Leviston had the .faculty 
of giving to even her written words some of 
the force and magnetism of her personal pre¬ 
sence. Strong men and women of ouUuro ac¬ 
knowledged her power. No wonder, then, that 
the ignorant little country-girl thrilled and 
warmed under her words as sho had never done 
even for her lover. 

The letter was answered. When Pratt brought 
her home tlmt morning, after looking at the 
house, she had nerved herself finally to write. 
She was going to be married to-morrow, sho 
told Madam Leviston. *‘Her husband would 
be a poor man, and she would be poor. She 
supposed that would be better. Eiohes were 
not for such as she. But she would always 
think of her benefactress with gratitude. All 
her life, and in her humble, wretched little 
home, she would pray for her night and morn¬ 
ing, and thank God for allowing her to have 
known a woman so great and good." When 
she had thus poured out her soul, she dipped 
the pen in the ink to sign the letter—Folly. For 
one E&inute- honest nature triumphed. What 
were these people in reality to her, who made 
her the subject of their caprice? They wore 
not of her kin nor kind. She was only Polly 
Warner. It was the name by which Pratt 


I had known her—the name he would give his 
i wife. 

But for once, for the last time, let her dream 
; her delicious dream. She wrote ** Laura," and 
I then she sent her letter. 

I When it was gone, when she had fairly made 
I the sacrifice, she felt she had a right to ap- 
: prove herself. She sat all day in the hot glare 
1 of her little chamber, the untouched work yet 
I on the bed. Her wedding-dress of white musUn 
; was all ready, but there were the pillow-slips 
I yet to hem, for they were going to housekeep- 
I ing immediately. How mean and paltry was 
; all this preparation! She turned her back on 
1 them, and with tho letter clasped to her bosom, 
; and the perfume of violets filling the air, she 
; sat lost in her passionate dream. 

: Madam Leviston, meanwhile, discussed the 
: letter of Polly with her friend and confidant, 
j Col. Archer. 

I ** There is something very pathetic to me in 
I the child’s wail over, her lost chance in life, 
I and very heroic in her refusal," she said, with 
[ a half sad, half amused smile. *‘Read. It, 
I colonel, and tell me how it impresses you." 

[ Tho colonel obeyed. There is no use in 
I frankness upon this matter with you, madam. 

I This unfortunate likeness to Laura blinds your 
; judgment of this girl now, precisely as it did 
1 five years ago. Now these emotional influences 
I don’t weigh a feather’s weight with me, in sub- 
I jects of practical bearing." 

I «But the letter—tho letter?" 

[ "It is an essentially vulgar letter to me; it 
[ is full of the vulgarity, not of education, but 
I of nature. All that this Laura, as she calls 
[ herself-" 

[ "I call her so," under her breath. "When 
[ I give her that name 1 feel for the moment as 
\ though my Laura was not dead." 
i "I understand. But because of a mere trick 
[ of nature In features and eyes, you are going 
! to take this girl to your heart who is sure to 
; bitterly disappoint you. I was going to say 
I that the only question which your offer sug- 
I gested to her, as is evident from her letter, was 
J riches or poverty. Your love or you count for 
; nothing.” 

; “Yet she chooses poverty. Even by your 
; own showing there is a capacity for hcroio 
; self-sacrifice in her." 

"There are not many women who are both 
base and bold enough to break off their mar¬ 
riage on the wedding-day, and acknowledge 
they did it for money." 

Madam Leviston laughed, idly tearing bits 
kfrom Polly's letter. 
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“You never liked my litlle girl, colonel. 
She writes a delicate, well-bred hand, eh? 
What a dainty Ariel she was! The only really 
violet eyes I ever saw. Did you ask in the 
village what manner of man it was she is to 
marry?** 

“A carpenter or blacksmith? that was all I 
heard/* 

“Tut, tut!” the color rising in her withered 
chocks. “In a few years she will be a slat¬ 
ternly, worn-out woman, with half a dozen 
children dragging about a kitchen after her. 
And so like Laura that— Why they might 
have been twin sisters!** 

Col. Archer shrugged his shoulders, and made 
BO answer. 

“It cannot—it shall not be!” she said, de¬ 
cisively. “The child's heart is brokon. I see 
that in her letter. She is giving me up to keep 
her promise to this boor. I have the right to 
interfere, and I will do it. Did you not know 
that there was an agreement drawn up be¬ 
tween me and the Managers of the Asylum,’* 
answering the colonel’s surprised look, “con¬ 
stituting me her guardian until she was twenty- 
one?” 

“They may suggest that you have not ob¬ 
served your agreement, with any great amount 
of zeal, for the last five years.’* 

“People, in a country village like this, arej 
not apt to make nice distinctions in the law,” [ 
smiling. “At any rate, I shall forbid the bans | 
to-rrorrow/' | 

There was s short silence. “Pardon me! ; 
but are you going to make this Miss Warner \ 
your heir?” 

“IBy no means!” promptly. “My will is' 
already made. I simply intend to lift her to ; 
the rank for which I think she is fitted; ; 
educate her, present her in society, and when | 
she marries, I will give her a suitable dowry. ; 
Why?” I 

“Nothing,” dryly. “Only I would mention ! 
to-morrow that she was not to be your heir.” i 

“It would make no difference with her. You ; 
are cruelly unjust, colonel,” rising to go out. ! 

“Perhaps so,” preparing to light a segar. 
“But about the young carpenter—the hus¬ 
band? I fancy he will interfere with your 
plan to some purpose. A very resolute fellow, 

I understand.” 

Madam Leviston’s eyebrows contracted. “He 


village has small-ppx, or some of those plagues, 
in the lower end. If you will bring the girl, 
don’t bring that as a complement.” 

Madam Leviston vouchsafed no answer. She 
would bear anything from Col. Archer, who had 
been her husband’s friend. The two old people 
usually went together on their journeys or 
visits, quarreled, advised, played cribbage, 
bickered, or talked sentiment, unceasingly. 
They were now, with two or three others of 
Madam Leviston’s usual suite, visiting Mrs. 
Alston, whose country-scat lay just outside of 
the village. The old lady met Mrs. Alston in 
the hall. 

“We must leave you in a few days, Eliza¬ 
beth, positively,” she said. “I have just re¬ 
covered an old protege of mine, and I will.not 
be content until I see her in my own home. 
A perfect gem of human nature, but in the 
rough, my dear—of course, in the rough. But 
I feel like a lapidary, when be first takes up 
the uncut stone. I am in haste to begin to 
work on it.” 

“ Wliat a generous, fine old creature she is!” 
thought Mrs. Alston, regarding the old lady’s 
Hushed cheeks and eager eyes, as Madam Levis¬ 
ton went down the.hall. 

CHAPTEK III. 

Pbatt stood by the window watching the 
town clock, which was on the stroke of nine. 
He had been up twice to sec Polly that morn¬ 
ing, but she had refused to come down. “Toll 
him,” she said to Mrs. Hart, with whom she 
boarded, “that I will be ready at nine. But 
let me be alone until then.” 

“The child’s poorly,” Mrs. Hart added, 
severely, on her own account; “it’s narves. 
A woman’s married but once in her life, and 
she can’t go through it as onconcerned as if it 
was the bayin’ of a dress.” 

Pratt went oflF, feeling cowed and rebuked. 

It was to be the quietest of weddings. At 
nine they were to walk down to the parsonage, 
where the littlo pastor, Mr. Hovey, would 
marry them. Then they would get into Joe 
Barker’s hack at the door, which ran twice a 
week up to town, and take their two days’ holi¬ 
day, in which time the money was to be laid 
out. The money for .*:ame! Pratt turned over 
the now, crisp bills again and again. How 


can be bought off, I presume. As for claim, | long they had been saving it, penny by penny! 


he has none; I am the girl’s rightful pro-j IIoiv much it would bring! All the solid furni- 
tector.” I ture, that would last their lives; and the pretty 

“It is a little rough on the carpenter, 1 little trifies beside, that would make home 
think,” lazily- “By-the-way, remember, the j homelike for his darling. “I'll add to it every 
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year,” ho thought, anxiously. ‘*PoUy likes 
things pretty about her.** 

It was to bo a quiet wedding. Yet there was 
none which the village took closer to heart, or 
rejoiced in more. Everybody was concerned 
about Pratt’s marriage. Ho was such a hearty 
good fellow! Ho had done some odd job, or 
bit of kindness for everybody. Tho Indies at 
the squire’s sent him word they had a package 
of napkins for his wife; and Jones, the store¬ 
keeper, gave him a hint not to invest anything 
in a carpet. “Your boss’ll see to that. See 
that ingrain? Real Scotch, llow’d that look 
on a certain house, eh?” Poole, tho cabinet¬ 
maker, had called him in that morning to look 
at a set of chairs, stained so that no human 
being could tell them from walnut. “I don’t 
say who they’re for,” with a wink, “bull don’t 
forget odd lifts you’ve give mo, Oglcby.” 
Poole’s wife (who was so famous for her can¬ 
ned plums) had told him that some of tho old 
ladies like herself wanted to send a jar or two 
of their own putting-up for him to try, as soon 
os his pantry-shelves were ready; and every¬ 
body knew what her “jar or two” meant. 
Even the “jours” in the shop had clubbed, and 
bought him a new set of tools; and tho boys 
from the school hung round the door, watching 
him as anxiously ns if ho had been a brother 
of their own. When his black leathcr-hog of 
clothes was packed, there was a tight as to who 
should take it down for him. 

“Now I never did anything for them little : 
chaps but play an odd game of marbles with 
them. It's curious what a little thing *11 make 
people friendly,” he said, to himself. 

All the pleasure and good-will that ever had 
been in Pratt’s life, seemed to bavo come back 
distilled into a warm cordial that was held to 
his lips to-day. Tho day itself even was un- 
nsually clear and bright: a warm, south wind 
blowing over the freshly-mowed meadows, and 
rustling the apple-trees about their little house 
yonder. 

“ Will he homo there in a week,” Pratt whis¬ 
pered to himself, as he put on his hat and went 
down tho street. His heart heat so fiercely, 
and his eyes were so dim, that he Could not! 
see people nodding and smiling as he passed. 

The clock struck nine. Since he was a boy | 
he had been waiting for this hour. He opened | 
tho door of Mrs. Hart’s little boarding-house, | 
and went in, not seeing that Judge Alston’s ; 
carriage and horses stood in the street. The ; 
parlor-door was open; there were several | 
people in the room, but bo saw only Polly, I 
^ho came to him half-way, and stopped. She | 


had on her traveling-dress. There was a 
strange look in her eyes, as if death had been 
at work with her. In all his life he never for¬ 
got that first glance on her face. It seemed to 
him ho never had seen it before. Every trifle, 
even the pink moss-buds, lie remembered after- 
w’ard, nestling in her hair. 

“This is my husband. This is Pratt,” she 
said. 

“Why, Polly! What ails you, child?” put¬ 
ting out liis hands to her. 

But she drew back from him quickly. 

“ Ah! This is tho gentleman?” said a strange 

voice. “Mr.-? I really have not heard 

your name, sir. Pardon me.” 

“Oglcby, madam,” bowing. At the sight 
of the fine, thin face, and silvery hair, Pratt 
bowed again, smiling. The eyes were keen, 
and this was something in womanhood which 
he had never seen before. But I^Iadam Levis- 
ton, for her part, looked no deeper than the 
shining, ill-fitting suit of Sunday black; the 
glaring cravat which he bad put on to pleoso 
Polly; the hair combed down on each side of 
his red face. Yet, with all, there was some¬ 
thing about the young man which made her 
determine that it would not do to offer him 
money. 

“I am this young lady’s guardian,” she 
said “I am Mrs. Leviston.” 

“Polly’s?” said Pratt, heartily. “You used 
to take a good deal of interest, I know, in my 
littlo girl. She was talking of you only yes¬ 
terday; sbe’U be mighty glad to see you agen 
on her weddin’-day. Hey, Polly?” 

But tho smile left his face when he turned 
to Polly. She had stepped behind a table, 
and was scanning him with keen, shrewd in- 
telligenee in her eyes. The momentary ten¬ 
derness at eight of him was over; this was a 
stranger that looked at him, and weighed him. 
Some glimmer of the truth broke on him. She 
was choosing her fate. Now’ or never she 
would know what manner of man she was to 
marry. 

“You mistake, Mr. Oglcby,” said Madam 
Leviston. “Miss Warner is legally my ward. 
She cannot marry without my permission.” 

“You have not filled your terms of the con¬ 
tract; it is null and void. But you mean some¬ 
thing more. What is it?” 

“ I mean that she shall not marry you.” 

Pratt laughed. 

For some inexplicable reason the fine lady 
had suffered a strange change in both her 
feelings and her planr. since tho carpenter came 
in. She was anxious to show him that she had 
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not only poorer but reason on her 6idc» and she 
was not sure that she could show it to herself. 
**Not marry you, at least, until she has con¬ 
vinced liersclf that another kind of life is not 
best for her.” 

“And that other kind of life?” looking not 
at hex’, but Polly. 

“That of my daughter. I offer her such 
ease and indulgence ss I am able to command 
for myself. She shall have a thorough educa¬ 
tion, and be well dowered when she marries. 
As for my right to interfere in her future-” 

“You have no right," roughly, “Only,” 
his eyes not leaving Polly’s face, “only what 
she gives you—Polly?” 

But the gix’l turned sharply away, looking 
out of the window. 

“There will be no difficulty There,” said 
Madam Leviston, blandly. “She is not fitted 
to bo a poor man’s wife. She feels that her¬ 
self. She has told me so. If you had not en¬ 
tered, when you did, she would have consented 
to go xvith me.” 

“You believe what you say, no doubt; but 
it is not true. She loves me.” 

Madam Leviston did not answer. There was 
a heavy silence in the room. The horses pawed 
without, and the wheel grated against the curb¬ 
stone. A tall man, who had been leaning 
against the mantle, pulling his gray mustache 
and xvntching Pratt, now spoke. There was a 
friendly, almost confidential sympathy in his 
tone, as be said, addressing Pratt, “I’m afraid 
you deceive yourself, Ogleby. Let the girl de¬ 
cide.” 

Pratt forced a feeble smile; his eyes never 
left the stiff, immovable figure In the window. 
“Why, sir, this is my wedding-day! I’ve been 
workin’ for this since I was ten year old 1 And 
this woman comes hero to tell me that Polly— 

that my wife-” He took a sudden stride 

forward and wrenched the girl round. “For 
God’s sake, speak! Put an end to this.” 

Polly began to whimper. She loved Pratt 
very dearly; she loved almost anything dearly 
that came closest to her at the time. But fairy¬ 
land had opened its doors to her! Within, were 
bewildering ease and splendors, herself moving 
as a princess. Outside, waited Joe Barker's 
dingy hack, with Pratt’s black bag strapped on 
behind. Beyond that, a life in a kitchen. 

What Pratt saxv in her face no one know. 
He stood a moment still, and then drew slowly 
back from her, the color gone from his ruddy 
face, his voice unnaturally quiet and low. 

“ It may be so as that I’m mistaken,” he said. 
“ This woman has no claim on you, Polly. She 


threw you off once, like a cast shoo, and she’ll 
do it agen. That’s not tho pint. But if you 
can turn your back on me, on our wcddin’> 
day, for the sake of money, why then it’s better 
I knew it at once. You know what I’ve tried 
to be to you,” he added, after a pause. “It 
doesn’t need to put that into words now.” ^ 

But Polly whimpered on in silence. 

“I tell you, Ogleby,” broke out Col. Archer, 
“the girl is not worth-” 

“ Silence! Curse you! What right have you 
to come between her and me? She is vty wife! 
God knows whether I’ve mistaken her or not. 
It is the hour we set for our wedding, Polly,” 
passing his hand once or twico over his dry 
lips. Then ho held out both arms to her. “My 
darling, will you come?” 

Mrs. Leviston had been watching Pratt 
closely, her mobile face changing curiously 
in its expression. “Of course, Laura,” she 
said, hastily, “xny offer stands as it was. I 
xvill do whttt I can for you. But you roust 
judge yourself what is best for you, and for 
this man.” 

Polly turned her back on Pratt. She could 
not give her answer to him. “I’m sure you’ll 
be a mother to me, ma’am, and so I’ll—I’ll go 
to you. I hope nobody will worry about me 
long. I don’t suppose I’m worth it.” 

Pratt stood quite still for a minute, looking 
on tho floor: then ho turned and went out of 
the door without a word. Polly began to cry 
out loud, and wring her hands. 

** You have decided to go with mo, have you 
not? What is the matter with you?” She 
stroked Polly’s hair. But tho touch of tho 
gloved hand was formal, and her manner was 
colder than it had ever been before. 

“Nothing is tho matter,” tossing her head. 
“It does not cost him anything to say good-by. 
It shall not trouble me.” 

Was this nothing but a shallow, pert country 
girl, after all? With Laura’s own tender eyes? 
What if she had made a mistake in this matter 
of life and death ? 

“I see nothing to detain us further,” said 
Col. Archer. “You appear to have finished 
your morning’s work?” 

“Yes, I suppose 80 ,” with a long breath. 
“Are you coming, Polly—Laura, I mean? 
Kcally, colonel,” as they followed the girl out, 
“that young fellow appears to have very fine 
material in him. I hope it may turn out well.” 

“It’s lucky enough for the girl, if you give 
her all the finery she expects. As for Ogleby, 
he’s bad a happy riddance, in my opinion.” 

“Come, child,” a little sharply, “are you 
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going wilhout bidding this good woman good' 
by? The best friend you have had? lut! tut!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tbb interminable dinner was over. PoIly» 
with a red face and aching head, had jammed 
herself into a corner of the drawing-room, with 
a book of what sho called photos.” Was this 
ease, and indulgence, and fairy-land? She was 
conscious of her arms and legs, and her very 
eyes. What to do with them, ho>Y to use them 
in a well-bred way—would she ever know? 
When she had been stooping over the machine, 
or sauntering with Pratt in the evenings, sho 
had had no thoughts of hcrsolf, except to know 
that her eyes were an odd, beautiful color, and 
her cheeks tender, like the peaoh-blossom. 
They blazed red now. She was weighted down 
with her lilac silk, too. She could not manage 
the train without a kick; and at dinner, when 
she tucked up her lace sleeves for fear of soil- 
'ing them, she saw the footmen wink to each 
other and laugh. The servants all watched 
her, she was sure of ibai. There was Joe 
Peolc, whose shirts she had mode in April, was 
succring at her behind her chair, because she 
could not use hor finger-bowls. Mrs. Leviston 
had hired Joe, too, and he would go with them. 
If Pratt saw him laugh at her! But what was 
she to Pratt now? Nothing—nothing! 

It was nob these trifles alone. Bub theso 
people all lived in a world of whioh she knew 
nothing. Sho listened to them talking at din¬ 
ner as if it were in Greek. What did sho know 
of pictures, or operas, or Ostend manifestoes? 
When Col. Aroher kindly spoke to her, as he 
did oftener than any one else, she stammered 
and said, seen and I done,” of which she 
thought sho had cured herself long ago. 

She had overheard a conversation, that day, 
between Mrs. Alston and the colonel. **The ; 
girl certainly has poor Laura Leviston’s eyes,” 
said.the lady. **But that is all. I would dis¬ 
miss a chambermaid who was so pert and 
under-bred ” 

*^Yet she seemed graceful and picturesque 
in her plain dress and straw hat, as we saw : 
her in church.” 

“Wild flowers look odiously vulgar out of i 
their own ground. Poor Mrs. Leviston! She: 
is tired of her whim already.” 

Polly could not tell if she were tired of it,: 
or not. The old lady treated her with grave, ! 
distant kindness. She had boughi her olothes | 
as scrupulously as if she were fulfilling the ' 
terms of a bargain. | 


“You will be placed at school as soon as 
we return,” she said# 

“Why, 1 am eighteen. And I was always 
uncommon slow at hooks!” cried Polly, in dis¬ 
may. 

“ 1 did not know you were so old,” she said, 
quietly. 

Folly sat neglected in the corner, with her 
hands over her eyes, staring at the book of 
photographs. For the first time in her life 
she was utterly alone: and she knew that it 
was a loneliness for life. 

“They are not of my kin, nor kind,” she 
thought, looking through her fingers at-the 
quiet, bright figures moving easily through the 
rooms. “I am like a beggar among tliem.“ 
What was fairy-land, if in it she was always 
to be an intruder and despised? 

Her brain throbbed with a sharp physical 
pressure, there was a heavy pain in her back 
and limbs. If she were ill, it would only make 
hex a moTo vexatious annoyance to them than 
she was already. She dared not acknowledge 
it. Sho remembered now how, since she hud 
been a child, Pratt had watched her almost 
like a mother. When she had the typhoid- 
fever, last summer, it was Pratt who paid her 
board and doctor’s bill; and when she grew 
better, used to carry her in his arms every 
evening into the boat, and go drifting up and 
down the creek until she was tired. There 
never bad been a time, that she could remem¬ 
ber, when he was not ready and near her with 
his strong arm and grave, tender ways, lover, 
father, mother, all in one. She was beneath 
their servants to these people; sho had been 
all in all to him—his darling—his wife. 

But he was gone, never to como again. She 
knew now what he was to her: now, when her 
eyes were opened to see bow wretched was the 
life sho bad chosen in her temporary madness. 

She pressed her hands to her hot head; .the 
pain and fever grew intenso; she thought she 
must be dying; she would never see him again. 
“Oh, God! I loved him so!” she muttered. 

She wakened by finding them all about her. 

“Where are you going, Laura?” 

“To—to Pratt, I think,” and staggered, and 
fell. They caught her; but she heard them 
drawing buck in fright, after they had laid 
her down. 

“How hot she is!” 

And then Joe Poole, who was in the room, 
came up. “The small-pox, ma’am, was raging 
down in the street where she lived, and this 
looks terribly like it.” 

“Oh, iny children! my childrenf’leried Mrn. 
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Alston; and Poll/ knew that, for the moment, 
she was left alone. 


CHAPTER V. 

PoLLr, of ^course, was sent to an hospital. 
What «lse could be done ? Mrs. Leviston spared 
no expense in providing her with nurses and 
comforts; butshe went on her way home. What 
else could she do? The attack w*as a severe 
one, likely to disfigure the girl for life, but she 
was in no absolute danger. At the end of a 
couple of months, however, Mrs. Leviston re¬ 
turned. 

‘‘There is no danger of infection?” she 
asked the matron. “Send her in then.” She 
was determined to fulfill her engagement to 
the letter. When the door opened, she hurried 
to catch the hands of the little^woman who 
entered. It was a stranger, she saw, not poor, 
vain Polly, still less the likeness of her lost 
Laura; but she was prepared for that 

“My dear,” she said, “my dear,” and then 
looking into the poor, plain little face, the 
tears came and choked her. “I’ve come to take 
you home now, Folly. We will begin all over 
again.” 

There was a new steadiness in the soft eyes, 
which at least were still unaltered. “Vou 
have been very kind to me, madam. But it 
was a mistake. I saw that before. I will not 
make it again.” 

“Bo you mean that you will not go back?” 

“I will slay with iny own people. I am 
going back to my work next week. I will be 
as happy there as—as I can ever be again,” 
said Polly. 


Mrs. Leviston certainly experienced a sense 
of relief, but she did her duty, she argued and 
pleaded, as though her own happiness was 
reolly at stake. But Polly was firm. “I’ve 
had time to think it over, while I lay so near 
to deoth,” she said, “and I’ll go back to my 
work. I was a better woman there. It was 
the thoughts of money that tempted me.” 

Mrs. Leviston was gone at last, and the poor 
little girl turned to go out of the room, pausing 
by the door. It was a gray, windy day, the 
dead leaves blown along the ground. The be¬ 
ginning of a gray, bleak life, she thought, 
shivering. And so long—so long to the end! 

“Polly!” The voice was close beside her. 

She put out her hands. She was still weak 
and ill; the day turned dark about her. Some 
one bad her in his arms holding her close and 
warm. 

“ Do not look at me,” she cried, feebly. Oh, 
Pratt! never look at me again.” 

“Why, bless my soul, Polly, I’ve been with 
you every day. Ask the matron. When you 
came to yourself, I left you, becausc-^bccause 
I had no share in you, you see. But I tras 
outside there just now, waiting to come in, and 
I heard you make your choice.” 

She looked at him. “Vou cannot-” 

“What, Polly? Do you think a woman’s 
whim, or a bit of sickness, teohes a man’s 
love?” 

He stooped over her. 

“The house is waiting there, ready to be a 
home for us yet. It’s bin a good many years, 
as I’ve looked forard to it. My darling, will 
you come?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


T he next morning, when Burt Newton rose 
and looked out from his window across 
tlie sea dazzling with tlie gloj’^ of the 
September sunlight, he would liave liked 
to persuade iiimself that the dreadful experience 
of the previous evening belonged to the visions 
of tlie most troubled night “hi.s j’oung remem¬ 
brance could father.’’ 

He did not succeed, however. TIio scone was 
too horribly real from the moment when Angela 
fainted in liis arms to the closing ordenl—the 
last embraces from every member of the fanuly 
that it had been fen.siblc to bring forward. Not 
fora moment did the true-hearted fellow’suspect 
Angela. He believed tliat slie had unintention¬ 
ally betrayed her secret, and then, in Iier excite¬ 
ment, lionestly interpreted his exclamation to 
mean tliat she was loved in return. Indeed, he 
felt genuinely sorry that he did not love her, and 
was (lisluvbed by a guilty pang wlien he rccol- 
lecte(l how blind he had been during tlio past 
niontlrs, though he reflected that Angela must 
have as completely deceived herself. It was 
anly the abrupt announcement of his departure 
that imd wakened her to a perception of the real 


\ state of her feelings with such suddenness that 
I she was completely overwhelmed. 

I To decide on any course of conduct was, as 
‘ yet, impossible. His dazed brain was incapable 
j of coherent thought. lie turned from the win- 
< dow and sat down before the neglected breakfast- 
\ tray, to be almost instantly interrupted by an 
\ invjision of the younger members of the Fan- 
j shawe household. Their mother had not forgot¬ 
ten her promise. The twins had arrived under 
j the guardianship of tlic irrepressible Gr.iham, 
5•whom Burt had loathed from tJic first moment 
J he set eyes on him. Tlie two girls darted on 
j their prospective relative and hugged him rapt- 
V urously. Bora exclaimed, between her kisses: 
5“1 always adored you, dear!” And Flora 
j added: “ Vou shall be my favorite brother!” 
Then both exclaimed: “Burt, darling, wdiat do 
you mean to give us to celebrate tiie occasion?” 

As for Graliam, while opening tlie door, he 
called: “Hallo, old fellow’, 1 conJole with you. 
Caught, hooked, boned, impaled—it’s all up with 
you ! Well, well, one is never safe. Tliere was 
that, old girl of Lady Seymour’s making eyes at 
me yesterday; but I’m not to be Iiad cheap— 
j shan’t go under double what she could offer.” 


Having expressed his adherence to the theory 
concerning engagements and marriage which is 
apparently nearly univcr.sal among Englishmen 
of all classes in our generation, Mn.ster Graham 
pounced on the breakfast-tray, ate the best of 
the luscious figs, and drank more tlian half of 
tlio cream which that luxurious dog, Burt, always 
ordered. 


Dora finished the figs, and would have done 
the same by the cream, only that Graliam was 
now at leisure to remember politeness, and bade 
her “ mind her manners,” w’hilc Flora hung fast 
to Burt, begged for his turquoise scarf-pin in 
one breath, and in tlie next cried: 

“ You’d better have waited a few years, Burtie 
darling, and then you could have taken me! 
Oh, you shocking boy, you haven t Imd your 
tea! If you are not very good, I sliall tell 
Angela how lazy you are. I’ll pour you out a 
cup. Sit down tliei*e and see how nice it is to 
have a sister!” 

“No, I shall pour out his tea,” vowed the 
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other twiu. “Papa says I am ever so much 
cleverer than you.” 

“He never said it, miss! If you begin any 
of your crams, I’ll take cure that mamma allows 
you no pudding to-day,” retorted Flora, bold 
and menacing in the certainty of being the 
maternal favorite. 

The pair squabbled to get possession of the 
teapot, and upset its contents over Burt’s white 
serge costume; but luckily he had neglected the 
beverage until it was nearly cold, so he escaped 
parboiling. 

Then Graham scolded both girls, and Dora 
began to cry, and Burt was forced to say sooth¬ 
ing things instead of shaking her soundly, as he 
longed to do; and slie, wise beyond her years, 
turned her distress to account in order to obtain 
the turquoise pin coveted by her sister. 

“I must be off,” said Graham, at last. “If 
you two want to stop any longer, Burt can sec 
you home.” 

But, crushed as he was, Burt felt there was a 
limit to liis endurance, and answered hastily : 
“ I can’t do it; I have letters to write.” . 

Oh, Angela \Yill be expecting you,” the 
twins averred. “ You mustn’t keep her waiting.” 

** Don’t forget you are in harness, old fellow !” 
chuckled Gr.aliam, witli a satisfaction wliicli 
roused murderous instincts in poor Burt’s soiil. 
Though the sweetest-tempered fellow in the 
world, he decided that tliere would be a tragedy 
in the Fansliawc family if tlie trio did not speed¬ 
ily depart, and he dispatched his visitors with 
such scant ceremony that, when they got down¬ 
stairs, Graham muttered : “ He’s a blasted impu¬ 
dent Yankee, that’s what he is! But he’s got 
lots of tin and isn’t stingy—there’s one comfort.” 

“ He is handsome and you’re not; that’s what 
exasperates you,” rejoined Dora, with whom her 
brother was not a favorite. “And you swore. 
If you do it again, I shall tell mamma.” 

“ Stuff!” cried Flora. “ I wish I were a boy, 
80 that I could swear too! Oh, do it more and 
harder, Grims—it’s beautiful. And I say, isn’t 
it jolly that we are to be rid of Angela at last? 
Oh, if Burt only knew what a sharp-clawed old 
cat she is!” 

“ I lieard her tell Burt she was twentythree— 
that’s his age,” said Dora. “ I declare, I have i 
seen her about until it seems to me she must be 
a hundred. But I’ve forgotten how old she 
really is. You know, Grims?” 

“ Sevcn-and-twcuty last June,” replied Gra¬ 
ham. “Btit mind you don’t get us all into hot 
water by saying I told.” 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed Flora, with 
energy, “ if I wouldn’t be ashamed to have 


fished as many summers and winters as she has, 
without even a nibble !” 

“And only to catch aY’ankee at last,” added 
Graham, 

“ Everybody says Americans make a great deal 
nicer husbands than Englishmen,” put in Dora. 
“Their wives do .just as they please and never 
get scolded about the bills, and mamma knows 
^what that means.” 

“Come, now step out, you two fillies!” cried 
Graham. “ I can’t waste my whole morning 
with you.” 

And they did step out, chattering amicably to 
a melody from “ Madame Angot,” which Gralmia 
whistled as loudly as if he bad himself been a 
“blasted Yankee,” though with an utter hick 
of ear which offered convincing proof of his 
nationality. 

As for Burt Newton, after he had changed his 
drenched clothes, he left his lodgings, regardless 
of tea or letters. He went down to the bcacli, 
passed the bathing-establishments and the hum¬ 
bler straw cabins which lined the shore further 
below, eager to get beyond all human sights and 
sounds. Ho tramped for miles along the shore, 
staring blindly out at the shining laughing sea, 
feeling sufficiently desperate to plunge in, if 
only he could have found stones enough on those 
siuootii sands to freight his pockets so heavily 
as to insure his never rising to the surface again. 

At length, he discovered that a sun almost as 
liot as that of his native land was beating on his 
head and increasing the wild pain which 
throbbed there, and he had three minds to render 
sunstroke a certainty by reposing without his 
hat on the scorching sands. But he luckily 
remem’oered that he should be forced to undergo 
.an illness before death took him, and Mrs. Fan- 
shawe would undoubtedly insist on a right to 
w.'itch beside his sick-bed. This thought caused 
him at once to turn back, plough his way across 
the beach, and seek the shelter of the great pine- 
forest which renders Viareggio delightful even 
in midsummer. He lay down in the cool shadow 
with his hands clasped behind his head for a 
pillow, gazed up at the glimpse of blue sky 
visible between the thick branches, and rushed 
from despair to rage and back again to despair, 
embittering his Ups with those curses against 
Ivimself, fate, nil things, high and low—curses 
whose acrid taste i.s familiar to lips as old ns 
yours and mine, but was new to that dainty 
mouth w’hich life had hitherto fed witli its 
clioicest morsels and treated liberally to its most 
intoxicating draughts. 

He struggled up at length and went back to 
his lodgings. He ate some luncheon, took a short 
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nap which he sorely needed, and then prepared 
to seek Angela. He had made up his mind in a 
confused fashion ; he meant to tell her the exact 
truth. He was bitterly grieved and distressed 
and ready to offer any and every atonement for 
the blunder except—except that one impossible 
amend, of marrying her. 

.‘Vs he was crossing a stretch of shrubbery at 
one end of a public square, Burt perceived. 
Mrs. Fanshnwe approaching, on her road to the 
Neptune, the principal bathing-establishment in 
which people managed to idle away the greater 
portion of their waking hours. 

A sudden thought seized the young man like 
a liappy inspiration. He Would speak to her 
tirst. He considered her not only a very kind 
but a very sensible woman. She would compre- 
iiend the position ; even if angry and hurt for a 
little, she would see the justice of his explana¬ 
tions. 

He hurried forward. The lady saw him, 
waved her hand in greeting, and quickened her 
steps. They met by the fountain in tlie centre 
of the grounds. There was nobody in sight, and 
Mrs. Fanshaw’e had her arm about his neck in 
a flash, and gave him a hearty kiss, exclaiming: 
“Oh, Burt, my son—my own dear son! Ah, 
my boy, you have made me a happy woman ! 1 

was so surprised at first that I could not think 
clearly. I had never dreamed that you and 
Angela were more than good confidential friends. 

1 am so glad—so glad 1” 

She released him and stood smiling in his face, 
hurt stammered something—he did not know 
what, and, from sheer confusion, shook her hand 
again. Though scarcely so kind a woman as 
hurt believed, nor always sensible in her judg¬ 
ments and actions, Mrs. Fansbawe was a very 
slirewd person, especially in anything which 
regarded the interests of her family. Burt’s 
pallor and the weary wistful expression of the 
great purple eyes fixed so earnestly on her were 
symptoms of danger which she caught at a 
glance and prepared to guard against with a 
readiness of wit that Angela herself certainly 
could not have surpassed. 

“ Burt, Burt 1” she cried, clasping both hands 
over his. “Oh, dearly as your noble qualities 
have taught me to love you—thankful as I am to 
feel you are really worthy of my precious child 
—there is a still deeper gratitude in my mind.” 

“I want—I wish—I meant—” stammered the 
wretched youth, but she artfully interrupted him. 

“I know—I understand," she said. “You 
mean that, if your efforts can accomplish it, she 
slmll be a happy woman. And you will make her 
so: 1 know that too, Burt. But only think? 


: you spoke just in time. Yesterday morning, slie 
I told me she liad fully decided to wait no longer 

• about entering the Sisterhood. She made me 

• promise to break it to her father. Oli, but for 
: you, my boy. I should have lost the best, the 
; sweetest, of all my flock. Ah, .she is well named 
i indeed—tlie angel of our household.” 

: “ M-marriage would be losing her just the 

: same,” stuttered Burt, with a sensation as if 
; black waters were closing over liis head. 

: “An ordinary marriage might,” the devoted 

; mother explained, with an ecstatic smile. “ But 

• now, instead of losing my darling girl, I gain a 
I new son—oh, so dear, so dear! Ah, Burt, if 
; this bad not happened—if she bad separated 

I herself from us—I should have died broken- 
I hearted. I am not strong. I should have died.” 
i He could not force his proposed communica- 
: tion on her. No creature less ferocious than a 
i leopard could have disturbed the current of that 
: holy maternal joy and gratitude in its first out- 
I pouring, 

! “I—I was going to the house,” faltered Burt, 

! feeling himself a wretch of the darkest dye. 
i “Angela is waiting. I won’t keep you. Go, 
i my dear boy, go. A mother’s blessing on you 

• both!” cried Mrs. Fansbawe, with a sob and a 
! smile, and off she sped at a pace quite amazing 
i in a woman of her dimensions. 

1 “ I’ve only made matters worse,” moaned the 

: half-distracted Burt to himself. 

1 “I was lucky, to get away,” thought the 
j mother. “Angela will know how to manage. 

I He may struggle a little: I think all men do 
; nowadays—the brutes—as if every girl hadn’t 
; a right to a husband I But Burt is the kind of 
; person to keep his word: I feel pretty sure of 
; that. Anyway, he shall—oh, he shall!” 

She passed on, triumphant and at ease, and 
; Burt dragged his tired feet toward their unde- 
i sired goal, still telling himself that it would-be 
: idiocy to become the passive victim of a blunder 

:_that he must not and could not! All the 

I same, he felt his aching heart sink lower and 
■lower at the idea of dealing poor Angela so 
terrible a blow—he, who had never in his life 
wittingly hurt so much as a fly I 
Then Burt was in the little parlor where he 
and Angela had spent so many lively pleasant 
hours, and, so far from finding an opportunity 
even to bint at his real errand, there was the 
young lady close in his arms again and gently 
sobbing on his bosom. 

“Oh, Burt, Burl, it seems like a blessed 
dream, too beautiful to be true ; but it is—it is! 
I see the love in your dear eyes ; I feel the soft 
touch of your beloved bands. Oh, I am too, too 
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happy! And 1 lialf thought you did not care, 
and 1 was going to my Sisterhood; but yet, all 
the while, 1 knew you did love me—1 knew you 
would speak—that you would not let me go/’ 

This brief sample of the capable young 
woman’s mode of taking matters will show what 
a more than herculean task it would have been 
for any man with a particle of human feeling to 
tell the truth, while believing in her sincei-ity. 

Burt went away with his chains riveted still 
tighter, but he did not even get to the length of 
his tether for many hours. He had to stop and | 
dine; to be caressed and purred over by the 
whole family; cxliibited at the Keptune in the 
evening: and, when he reached his lodgings, was 
too utterly worn out to do anything but drop on 
liis bod and fall asleep. 

And the next day dawned and passed, and the | 
next, and others followed with fearful rapidity, 
but brought no relief or change to this wretched 
young pilgrim who had trusted himself with 
such rash confidence to the delights of foreign 
travel and onlighieiiment. 

Burt was a born procrastinator. Still, he 
could find no cause for self-reproach when he 
roused up to a realization of the fact that he had 
been a whole fortnight an engaged man and bad 
not yet told his secret. Indeed, it would have 
puzzled the keenest and most unscrupulously 
selfish person to discover an opportunity for 
presenting to notice the slightest fragment 
thereof. 

He was actually' dreading to find himself mar¬ 
ried out of hand—led bound and dumb to the 
altar—when a sudden gleam of hope, as bright 
as it was unexpected, flashed before his weary 
eyes. 

A relative of the Fanshawes arrived at Via- 
reggio and died in an apoplectic fit four-and- 
twenty hours afterward. If the man had had the 
decency to die before he left England, the Fan¬ 
shawes would have kept silence and not allowed 
his decease to interfere with the securing of 
their prize; but now it was absolutely necessary, 
for decorum’s sake, that the wedding should be 
put off a couple of months. 

They all went to Florence, and Burt went also 
—more cheerful, more like his old self. Some¬ 
thing would happen—he should gain his free¬ 
dom; and, buoyed up by this credence, he tried 
to shut his eyes to his misery and gather such 
faint show of pleasure as be might out of the 
fleeting days. 

“ He is safe enough ; you needn’t fret,” Angela 
said to her mother, having found brutal frank¬ 
ness such a relief that she persevered in it, to the 
confusion and dismay of her parents. If he 


were an Englishman, he’d be off; but Burt has 
all sorts of nonsensical ideas about honor. 11c 
is dreadfully old-fashioned—dreadfully!” 

“ Don't speak in that terrible way, Angela— 
don’t!” pleaded the poor mother, in unaffected 
distress. 

“It is the truth, and you know it, and you 
know that I know you know it,” retorted 
Angela, with a reckless laugh, the more bitter 
because her own words stuiig every decent 
womanly feeling in her nature. "There’s no 
use of any disguise between ourselves! Otily 
let me alone, and tell papa to. I won’t be lect¬ 
ured. Please remember that.” 

And Angela swept up to her own chamber to 
cry in secret for awhile, and then emerge lianter 
than ever from the reaction after her sense of 
shame and humiliation. 

C H A P T E U V. 

Angela Faxsiiawb had at first felt profouml 
gratitude toward the young man for holding to 
the pledge so audaciously thrust upon him; hut 
it was not in human nature that this state of 
mind sliould continue. Tlie consciousness that 
lie suffered very soon irritated her exceedingly. 
She grew bitter and sore, and tried to smother 
her sense of shame by cultivating a contempt 
for her victim ns weak and spiritless. 

As time went on and the other Fanshawes 
began to feel quite safe in trusting to Newton’s 
old-fashioned scruples, they attempted to patron¬ 
ize him and beliave as if they considered that 
Angela was condescending somewhat to marry 
an American. 

I’ositively, even among themselves, they per¬ 
sisted 60 strenuously in pretending to forget how 
the engagement had been brought about that 
tljcy almost succeeded in doing so, the faint 
unacknowledged remembrance of the truth only 
aiding them to share in Angela’s irritation. 

Often, Burt was too miserable to pay any 
attention to their covert airs of superiority; 
often, his singularly sweet disposition kept hini 
silent; but now and then he would growl a little 
and turn unexpectedly restive. In such exigen¬ 
cies, they grew frightened, hastily put him back 
on Ilia pedestal, and burned incense before it, 
while Angela wept against his breast, and, taking 
all the blame upon her own shoulders, vowed 
that she deserved a beating for being so horrid 
and wicked. 

“Girls with any spirit always are, when they 
find themselves bound,” she declared. “ But I 
love you—I love you ! Once your wife, you will 
sec how dutiful and patient I am. Oh, my Burt, 
my king!” 
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So she tided over the danger. And twice, 
when Burt managed, in moments of great provo¬ 
cation and excitement, to make an approach 
toward avowing tlie truth whioli was burning 
his lips, she scared him into silence, the hr.st 
time by a fit of hysterics—and he had never 
seen one—tlie second by fainting away and then 
lying in a state of coma for several hours. 

He was not a fool—that I affirm. She hold 
him fast by his conviction of the sincerity and 
depth of her affection. He believed her when 
she said that she should die or go mad if she lost 
him, and ho could not hurt her—he could not! 
It is absui’d—it is laughable; but, mark you, it 
was heroism, after all. In spite of her glaring 
faults, he thought her true and honorable; and, 
since one or tlie otlier of them must become a 
holocaust, he deemed his duty plain. 

He was a man, and the pain and suffering 
must be all his. No man with any gleam of 
honor or right feeling could break the heart of 
the woman who loved him—who had learned to 
do so through unintentional deception on his 
own part. But, since he had deceived wlien he 
thought his manner most frank and open, he 
must pay the penalty; no shave thereof should 
fall on her, cither now or hereafter. 

And, as so often seems the case when fate 
begins to smite a human being, poor Burt 
appeared to be doomed to bear every fresh stroke 
which could render his thralldom more unen¬ 
durable. 

He received a letter telling him that a couple 
of bis cousins were to leave the family party in 
Vienna and proceed for a few days to Genoa, 
where there had been established a branch of 
their New York shipping-house. They Iiad some 
business to transact with Burt, and insisted on 
his joining them without delay; and Angela, find¬ 
ing that he would only meet two of men, sub¬ 
mitted to bis departure with a tolerable grace. 

“ But you must let me heai' from you every 
clay,” she said. ” I know how you hate writing 
letters, you lazy fellow; so, whenever you can’t 
make up your mind to that task, I will be con¬ 
tent with a telegram.” 

Burt promised that at least the daily telegram 
should be forthcoming, and so started on his 
journey with a sense of relief which was pleasant 
while it lasted: though, hours before he reached 
Genoa, he had become the victim of cruel self- 
reproach for having allowed any such sensation 
to possess his mind while poor Angela was pining 
over his absence. 

It was the evening succeeding that of his 
arrival when one of bis cousins rushed into his 
room, exclaiming: 


“Such a lucky chance! Fred Mostym and 
his wife are here. You remember Clara More? 
They are doing Europe for a bridal tour. Just 
came this afternoon, and Fred saw our names on 
the book. Hurry up! We must go in and wel¬ 
come the bride.” 

And presently Burt found himself in the 
salon of his old acquaintances, and everybody 
was very talkative and gay, and then the door 
opened and a tall slight girl entered who looked, 
Burt thought, with a new development of imagi¬ 
nation which had readied him lately, like an 
embodiment of spring in some land where all 
was peace and rest. 

This modern Una proved to be Fred Mostym’s 
.sister Blanche, whom Burt Jind not seen for five 
years, though as children they liad known one 
another well. Blanche had been thirteen when 
they last met, and he remembered now what a 
sweet creature, though with only a faint promise 
of the loveliness into which she had lilossorncil- 

I have no space to dwell on this episode: you 
can understand what would have been likely to 
happen. Burt Newton’s stay was prolonged to 
nearly a week, and though, if lie did not write, 
he sent Angola a telegram every morning, no 
word concerning his engagement escaped, his lips 
to his relatives and friends. 

Why it was, he did not attempt to discover; he 
was never introspective, never given to analyz¬ 
ing Ins feelings and turning himself inside-out 
for a mental review, as most people are accus¬ 
tomed to do. But the fact remained that, in the 
daily drives, walks, and excursions to picture- 
galleries shaved by the whole party, Burt never 
found the moment for declaring his news, often 
did not remember it only vaguely as one does a 
chronic pain, half dulled for tho time. And, 
when alone, he did not think much. He was 
usually tired and able to go to sleep—as any 
healthy creature is, after a day of work and 
pleasure mingled; and so the week drew near its 
end. 

Burt and his elder cousin wore smoking an 
after-dinner cigar before joining the rest of the 
party in the Mo.«*tym8’ drawing-room. 

“ Old boy,” said his relative, suddenly, bring¬ 
ing Burt out of a vague dream—he who bad 
never been given to visions till now. “ I say, 
old boy, I am charmed to see you and our fair 
Blanche so quickly pick up the threads of your 
former intimacy. A girl in a thousand—^yes. in 
a million! Well, I’m the last man in the world 
to make or mar where young people’s fancies or 
futures are concerned ; but you must fall im love 
.sometime, and so must she. And, if you did 
happen to hit it off—well, you’d be a lucky 
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chap, and I shouldn’t pity bei', for you’re a good 
fellow, Burt. You aren’t half alive yet. By 
the time you’re thirty, you’ll be a splendid man, 
if you don’t make some liuge blunder.” 

Burt knew what he had to do—to speak, to 
tell of his engagement, lie sat dumb, staring 
out at a possible future that spread like a heav¬ 
enly mirage before his eyes—seeing, too, with a 
double sense of vision Nvhich was a horrible agony, 
the future that must be his. 

Before he could rouse himself, his cousin was 
called away by a visit from his agent. Burt sat 
there alone. 

He spent two hours by himself. They were 
like two years, to his fevered mind. Btit, when 
he came back from bis aimless wandering through 
tile moonlight, it was to join his friends and tell 
them of his engagement. No hero, this young 
man—no marvel of intellectual strength—but as 
honest and genuine ns he was warm-hearted; not. 
able to argue, maybe—to spin beautiful theories 
or weave passionate verse—but true to his heart’s 
core: seeing the right so clearly that even a 
momentary impulse to depart therefrom could no 
more find a resting-place in his mind than could 
a temptation to lie or to steal. 

But, when he joined the party, he found them 
in great confusion. Fred’s and Blanche’s step¬ 
mother was down in Borne. They hod received 
a dispatch announcing her serious illness, and 
were to start by the midnight train. 

Mr. Grayson and his brother had decided to 
return to Vienna the next moiming. There was 
only a brief time for them all to spend together, 
and its duration afforded Burt no opportunity to 
tell his secret. But that would make no differ¬ 
ence now. He could easily write to his relatives 
and—and as for Blanche Mostym, how should it 
concern her? 

While he was thinking this, she paused at his 
side for an instant as she entered the room after 
giving some fresh directions to her maid. 

“As soon as mamma is better,” she said, “ we 
shall leave Rome. Perhaps you will still be in 
Florence.” 

“Perhaps,” Burt answered, his voice sound¬ 
ing oddly in hU own ears. . “ Perhaps in Flor¬ 
ence.” 

Then came the hurry and confusion of depart¬ 
ure. Fred Mostym was one of those men, only 
too common, who go frantic and drive everybody 
else so when starting on a journey. There was 
no space for connected conversation or coherent 
last words. 

“Not good-bye, only au revoir,” Blanche 
Mostym said, laying her gloved hand in Burt's 
cold clasp. 


“Good-bye,” he muttered, inaudibly. 

; Then the train started and Burt had caught 
; the last sight of the fair sweet face. The next 
; day, he leturned to Florence and Angela—to his 
•bounden duty and the life which stretched like 
: an arid plain before his weary eyes. 

CHAPTER VI. 

One day, wlien he went to the house, he found 
the feminine members of the family in a state 
of excessive and not altogether pleasurable 
excitement. 

“The MacTaggart is coming,” he was in¬ 
formed. 

“And who may he be when he’s at home?” 
Burt inquired, languidly, for his head ached 
dolefully, the effect of a long sleepless night. 

“ She’s a lady,” Angela explained. 

“ With a beard,” shrieked Flora. And then 
all the young people laughed, but were speedily 
called to order by their mother, who turned 
toward Burt and explained, with great dignity; 

“A relative on my side. She belongs to one of 
the oldest fiirailies in Scotland. You must often 
have heard me speak of her.” 

“ Very likely,” replied Burt, so carelessly that 
the matron was impelled to add, in her stateliest 
fashion: 

“Though, even if you had not, I can hardly 
fancy the name would be new to you. I suppose 
that history is studied in America, and the 
MacTaggnris are liistorical.” 

‘•The girls look as if they wished this special 
MacTaggart were mythological,” said Burt, 
smiling. But Angela caught a gleam in his 
eyes which caused her to make her mother a 
warning sign—this was not one of the young 
man’s days for allowing himself to he sat upon 1 

Mrs. Fanshawe caught the signal with femi¬ 
nine quickness, and immediately began to coax 
and pet her future son-in-law. Burt, always 
ready to accept any show of apology, thought 
she desired to express contrition for her rude 
speech, and, to prove that he bore no malice, 
tried to feign a little interest in the personage 
she had mentioned. 

“ I thought ‘ The’ MacTaggart meant the head 
of a clan,” he observed. “How can a woman 
be called so?” 

“ Because she is the last of the name,” Mrs. 
Fanshawe replied, ready to mount her grandest 
hobby-horse, her genealogical steed, and prance 
about for the American’s benefit; “ the sole sur¬ 
vivor of her illustrious family.” 

“ Oh,” said Burt, merely because it seemed 
necessary to say something and he could think 
of nothing else; but the irrepressible Flora 
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iutcrpreted tho monosj^Uable into an expression 
of contempt, and gigglcd anow; 

“That simple article before her. name,” pur¬ 
sued Mrs. FaD3lia\Y«, glaring, at her. (lEi,ugliter, 
“ is a more distinctive title than lord or marquis 
could be. She iuherits; that and the family 
estate—” 

“And. I ■wish'she: would stop .in her’ tumble- 
ilown old barrack,” broke in Angela. “Burt, 
.slic’s the horridest,. stingiest old maid alive !” 

. “Cease this instant, Angela!” exclaimed Mr.s. 
raiishowo, exasperated by Burt’s laughter till 
.she so far forgot her daughter’s warning as to 
add: 1 will not. permit such language in 

regard to any member of the noble race with 
which I hold kindred. If tliese are' republican 
ideas,,reserve them for other cars than mine,” 

“Bother!” multevcd Angela, darting a furious 
glance at her parent, both chancing to bo in an 
irritable mood from the effects of a fierce- quar¬ 
rel which Burt’s entrance’had interrupted when 
.at its height. 

“The MacTaggart is coming hero solely.on 
our account,” pur.sucd hlrs. Fanshawe. : “She 
desires to make the acquaintnnccof the man you 
•are about to marry. I must .say plainly that I i 
hope and trust neither you nor Burt will shock 
lier by the utterance of opinions contrary- to the 
;lofty creed in which she was roared.” 

, “ I might* so it is best that I should hot meet 
lior,” rejoined Burt, laughing, though evidently : 
quite in earnest. “ May. I ask w'hen she is ' 
coming?” j 

“The day after to-morrow,” put in the irre- j 
pressible Flora, aggrieved by Angela’s .passing ; 
over her motber’s snub in silence. The prcco- ; 
cions damsel had hoped to witness a buttle royal. ; 
“She will only stay a week, thank goodness!’,’ \ 

“ Flora!” began Mrs* Fansbawc, sternly; but, 1 
before, she. could add another "word, a irapid 5 
speech from Burt froze the reproof which was | 
.hovering on her lips. | 

“ I’ve been thinking of a run down to Borne,” < 
Sfiid he. “ I’ll take this opportunity, Mrs..Fan- | 
sliawo, and so avoid any risk of paining you and \ 
shocking your relative,” ■;; > 

If l.e should moan to run away altogether;! | 
Mrs. Fanshawe’a blood turned cold at the idea, > 
.Rud she hastily prepared to humiliate herself in \ 
dust and ashes. Angela burst into tears and t 
showed such hysterical symptoms that Burt was \ 
soon forced to renounce his plan. Then Angela < 
rushed into her highest spirits; told amusing < 
e.tories ofithe MaoTaggart’s parsimony and. pride | 
—at which her mother laughed a.s -heartily as s 
the others—and ended by giving a caricature of s 
the Chieftainess, 'winding an antimacassar about | 


her head for a tux'ban, aud dancing a Highland 
fling. . 

Then she sensibly insisted on a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne in place of the five-o’clock tea, and Biirt 
.went up from the depths of gloom into a gayety 
so plainly factitious that it would ■ have been 
exquisitely painful to observers capable of com¬ 
prehending all it covered. 

The MacTaggart arrived in Florence, and Burt 
was invited to dine at the Fansbawegvin order to 
be inspected by herV It was difficult to'perceive 
what difference the Chieftainess’s opinion could 
.make, for she had never done the Fansliawcs a 
favor in their lives, and they well knew she 

I nevenwould—unless terrific scoldings could be 
counted as^such. Indeed, she disliked the whole 
family, and Angela most of all.- In fact, the 
pair; had been sworn enemies since the latter; in 
{.her budding girlhood, tied n package of firc- 
( crackers to the tail of the Chieftainess’s pug-dog 
and set them off, nearly causing the death of 
both mistress and pet from rage and fright. • 

. All the same, influenced by a feeling for which 
I'am unable to account—.and winch seems, to^me, 
purely Englisb-^the family could not rest sali:?- 
fied until the inspection of Burt Newton had 
taken place. They knew that the old woman 
was certain to be horribly rude; they were sorely 
afraid that Burt might take offense and bring 
abbut a rupture. Still, ho must bo inspected. 

They were in too deep mourning-for dinner- 
giving: except to relatives and very intimate 
friends; but they lengthened their table as much 

as decorum would permit, inviting only men_ 

the MacTaggart Ijated women—and carofullv 
choosing those in whose presence there was the 
.most hope of the dreadful spinster’s electing to 
appear at her best. - 

. 'The evening came, and, when it -was almo.^t 
time for Burt to go to the house, the nice elderly 
‘tpadrona” of his lodgings slipped on the stairs 
near his door and hurt herself severely. It was 
BUrt Who picked her up, and he would not leave 
her in the charge of her frightened domestic 
Until his own. servant had brought a doctor. 
In consequence, lie arrived very late at .tlio 
Fansbawes’; and, as he followed the announce¬ 
ment of his name into the drawing-room, before 
he could address .his hostess he heard a gruff 
Voice with a pronounced Scotch accent say in no 
measured tones: 

“So that’s your Yankee, Miss Angela? 'Welli 
I never expected to reach a pass where I should to 
kept waiting for my dinner on account of onei” 

; Burt repressed the excuses he had been about . 
to offer and- looked as serene and’ smiling as if Iiis 
tardinef?.s were something really praiseworthy.- 
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“I had a good reason, and I’m very sorry,” 
he whispered to Mrs. Fansliawe; “but, if you 
tell that woman so, I’ll go home.” 

He was duly presented to the Chieftainess, 
at whom he gazed in mingled wonder and 
amusement. She was five feet ten in height, 
brown as a gipsy, wrinkled like a hickory-nut, 
with a pair of small fiery black eyes, and she 
wore a yellow satin gown whicli might, to judge 
from its appearance, have been worn by three 
successive generations of Chieftaincsses, while 
on her head she actually had a turban perched, 
and in it nn eagle’s-fcather fastened by a common 
Cairngorm brooch. 

“Ilunipli!” said she, when their hostess 
named Mr. Newton, “you arc so late, I thought 
you must be the ices.” 

“Something even cooler,” responded Burt, 
with a profound bow and in his suavest tones. 

There was a hasty marshaling of the guests 
into the dining-room, which covered alike the 
^^lucTaggart’s anger and the irrepressible smiles 
of the company. Burt was on one side of the 
hostess, and Mr. Fanshawc of course took in the 
Chieftainess, so the length of the table spread 
b.'.tween the belligerent Scotchwoman and the 
offending American, for which the Fanshawes 
were devoutly thankful. 

But the Chieftainess's blood was up, and she 
thirsted for combat. Always ready to annoy her 
kinsfolk, she was more than usually inclined to 
do so now, with wrath against Burt added to her 
irritation that the detestable Angela should have 
succeeded in ensnaring a man so handsome and 
so rich. 

She swallowed her soup in silence, then she 
contradicted her host twice within three seconds. 
She had just begun to abuse the wine when her 
temper received a fresh impetus from the sound 
of Biirt’s laugh and some merry answer'he gave 
to a question old Lord Bolton asked iii regard to 
the young gentleman’s native land. 

“Why, can that be so?” she called, in her 


i seclusion, she forced him to repeat his remark 
j several times, thereby attracting the attention 
F of the whole table, and, when she had accbiii- 
\ plished this, vouchsafed a reply more terse than 
I elegant. 

( “That’s stuff,” said she; “and ybii know 
I it is, Fanshawc.” 

i The old fossil wanted to ruin the success of the 
\ dinner, and would have succeeded had it not 
5 been for Burt. He perceived her drift and 
\ exerted himself; Angela came to his assistance; 
] old Lord Bolton brightened up, which gave Mrs. 
I Fansbawe courage; so, among them, they con- 
l trived a good deal of merriment, causing the 
I Chieftainess to wax more belligerent tlian ever 
\ wlien she discovered that for once her ill-humor 
I was powerless to destroy the general comfort. 

[ “That young man makes so much noise, 
! I can’t hear what you say,” she observed, 
[ audibly, as the unfortunate !Mr. Fausbawe again 
[ attempted to find a little conversation for her 

! ’ benefit. “ Do all Americans talk as loud ns yon, 
Mr.—Mr. Newton?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Burt, who happened to be 
blessed with one of those lo'w sweet voices like 
j the undertones of an organ. “You sec, we’ve 
\ had to make ourselves heard all the way across 
i the ocean.” 

i “Well, you’ve done it effectually,” rejoined 
i old Lord Bolton ; and the laughter which ensued 
^ drove the Chicftaines.s nearly frantic. 

. When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 

I Angela csc.apcd, determined not to appear until 
; the gentlemen joined them ; but, presently, one 
' of her ..sisters hunted her up, begging her to go 
I to mamma's aid; for the MacTaggart was sur- 
; passing herself in awfulness, and had actually 
; reduced the poor mater to the verge of tears. 

“Were you .smoking a.cigar with the men?” 
asked the Chieftainess, as Angela appeared to 
the rescue. 

“Of course,” said Angela, calmly. “Mamma 
dear, are you not well?” 


hoarse croak. “You astonish me, Mr.— Mr.— “ Not very,” sighed the unhappy lady. 


oh, yes, Newton. Why, is America really “ It was that dish of curry,” pronounced the 


civilized?” amazon. “ I never ta.stcd anything so dreadful; 

“ Less 80 than we could wish, madam,” : I took one morsel and really thought I was 
returned Burt, in his sweetest voice; “we have poisoned.” 


labored under a terrible misfortune.” 

“What’s that? What’s that?” she demanded. 

“Being descended from the inhabitants of 
Great Britain,” he rejoined; and, though prob¬ 
ably most of the company were vexed, nobody 
could help laughing, the Chieftainess excepted. 

The august amazon again took refuge within 
herself; and, when Mr. Fanshawc very unwisely 
attempted to call her forth from that appalling 


“Altogether, cousin, I fear that we have not 
succeeded in pleasing you, tliis evening,” said 
Angela, in a tone of delightful indifference. 

“Oh, don't—don’t, Angyl” whispered Mrs. 
Fansliawe. 

But Angela was not to bo checked; the date 
of her marriage was too close for her to have 
any fear of her father—the only reason wliicli 
I hod for a long time induced her to endure their 
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kinswoman’s insults—and now she determined 
boldly to resent them. 

“ If you mean yourself, miss, let me tell you 
that you never did succeed in pleasing me,” 
retorted the MacTaggart, sniffing like a war* 
horse at the prospect of a combat with a more 
efficient opponent than poor Mrs. Fansliawe. 

“Then it is fortunate that, hereafter, we are 
not likely to meet often,” said Angela, with a 
good-natured laugh, aware that to keep her 
temper was the most effectual way of infuriating 
her enemy. 

“1 suppose you are going over to America to 
live in a wigwam,” sneered MacTaggart. 

“Later, we may,” replied Angela; “but we 
mean to try London first, and Lady Howard is 
to present me at court.” 

“Well, well—^you were very lucky to catch 
that poor boy,” said the Chieftainess. “He’s a 
terrible savage; but that’s of no consequence.” 

“Not the slightest,” rejoined Angola; “and 
1 have top many Scotch relations for the fact 
to frighten me.” 

“I said you were lucky,” snapped the Mac¬ 
Taggart. “Was it hard work?” 

“Oh, no; he succumbed very easily and with 
a good grace,” Angela answered, laughing mer¬ 
rily again. “I suppose he reflected that, in this 
age of railways and telegraphs, he could not 
escape. Australia —not even India is any 
protection nowadays.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe shivered in helpless fright and 
horror, while the MacTaggart shook with a rage 


I so fierce that her teeth chattered till she could 
not speak. Neither she nor the mother had 
any idea that Angela was acquainted with the 
severest mortification of the Chieftainess’s life. 
When a young woman, the families had pro- 
I jeoted aunion between her and a distant relative, 

\ who, a few weeks previous to the time set for 
the marriage, absolutely ran away to escape her. 
She followed down to Rome, whither he was 
supposed to have gone; but he had hidden him¬ 
self, as it turned out, in the depths of India. 
Years elapsed before liis kindred discovered his 
whereabouts, and, os he had already espoused a 
Begum, there was no chance for the MacTaggart. 

As Angela leaned back in her chair, after 
flinging her awful sarcasm in the face of her foe, 
to Mrs. Fanshawe’s intense relief the gentlemen 
appeared, though their presence was not required 
so far as. peace was concerned—for once, the 
MacTaggart was struck dumb. She sat, for 
a little, glaring and shaking in impotent wrath, 
then the neuralgic pain from which she had been 
suffering all day increased to a pitch so agonizing 
that she was forced to gather herself up and 
depart. 

Two days later, she started for Naples, rcAising 
to sec any of the Fansliawes before she left. 
Angela and her father quarreled over the matter; 
but, in his heart, the pompous gentleman could 
not help rejoicing that the audacious young lady 
had in a measure avenged the general and long- 
continued family wrongs. 

[to OB COKCLUOED.] 
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THK DOCTOR’S PATIUNTS. 

BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 

T he handsome estate of Rose Hill, one The lady went over all her symptoms, and 
of the finest in Connecticut, long the doctor said, in that cheery tone which 
without a tenant, was sold at last. A always brings new life into a sick-room: 
gentleman, with an invalid wife and a pretty “ That is better than I hoped. You can 
daughter, purchased and took possession of almost cure yourself, madam, if you will 
it. They seemed very pleasant people, but follow a few of the simplest directions.” 
slow in making acquaintances. “What are they?” asked the daughter. 

Young Doctor Everson always admired eagerly, 
the place, when he passed it in his rides; “ Only to dispense with all medicine, 

but of course he would not venture to call unless some light thing for her nerves; eat 
without an invitation. However, one day, plenty of nourishing food; throw these 
accident gave him the desired opportunity, windows all open to the air and sunshine; 
As he W.TS riding by, the front door opened, and take a great deal of exercise. Walk, or 
and Jliss Bennett came tripping down the ride, often.” 

steps. “W.alk? Oh, I can’t w.alkl I haven't 

“Please stop a moment 1” she c<alled out.' taken a step since we came here I” said Mrs. 
“Are you not a doctor?” she said, and a Bennett. 

rose-tint of embarrassment deepened in her The doctor rose and went to her side, 
clioek. “ Take my arm, please, and cross the rooa 

“I am. Can I be of service?” he said, with me,” he said, 
with his most professional air. The very suddenness and novelty of the 

“Yes, indeed!” was the quick answer, act surprised the invalid into obedience; 
“My mother is very ill, and papa not here, and, almost before she knew it, she had 
As we are strangers, I did not know whom risen, crossed the room, and was restored to 
to go to, BO I ventured to stop you.” her place. 

“Perfectly right,” said the doctor. “I am “You see you can walk, if yon make the 
at your disposal immediately.” He sprang eflbrt,” said the doctor, with his firm cheeiy 
from his buggy, tied his horse to the hitch- tone. 

ing-post, and followed the young lady to a “That is what we have been trying to 
pleasant room, where a lady covered with a make her think this good while,” said the 
handsome afghan lay on a sofa. daughter, her pleasure at the success of the 

“Mamma,” said the girl, bending tenderly doctoPs experiment showing in her sweet 
over her, “the doctor is here.” face. 

“ Oh, well, he can’t do me any good,” was “It is her greatest need,” said the doctor, 
the fretful answer. “I will leave something to quiet this pain 

Doctor Everson stepped up and laid his and restlessness, and I think that is all she 
hand upon the invalid’s wrist, saying cheer- requires to-day.” 

fully: “Suppose we try, anyway.” “I hope so. I feel better. I’m sure,” sighed 

“It’s no use!” moaned the lady. “Just the patient, 
one' horrid dose after another, and they* all Doctor Everson left some simple powders, 

make me worse.” and, at the dauglitePs request, promised to 

Dr. Everson’s reply was to ask kindly: call again the next day. 

“ 'What have you been taking?” “ Papa will be here, and I wish you to see 

Mrs. Bennett gave a list. The doctor him. Here are our cards,” said Miss Ben- 
laughed. nett, as she showed the doctor downstairs. 

“As you are alive after all that,” he said. The doctor hbwed and gave her in return 
“there’s hojie yet! Now, can you tell me his own card, upon which, after he was gone, 
your bad feelings?” she read the name “Frank Everson, M.D.” 

t‘>AR\ 
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The next day, the doctor called a second 
time, and found Mrs. Bennett much better. 
Mr. Bennett was at home, and greatly pleased 
•with the doctor’s treatment. 

To clTeet the cure, of course the doctor 
(ailed frequently. And if, in so doing, he 
became more interested in the nurse than 
the patient, nobody was the wiser. 

Sometimes, to relieve the tedious hours 
of duty, he took the fair nurse out to drive, 
and in these pleasant hours they grew very 
well acquainted. 

Mrs. Bennett had been for two months 
under the doctor’s care, and was so greatly 
improved that Nellie sometimes ieft her, to 
take a ramble by herself in the pleasant 
fields and woods near Bose Hill. One after¬ 
noon, having strayed down a road which was 
new to her, she came to an old mill, the 
mins of which were grass-grown and rotten. 
But Nellie supposed they would bear her 
light weight, and, from mere impulse, walked 
out oii the old timbers which overhung the 
stream, and stood flinging pebbles into the 
water, to watch the ripples they made. 

She did not notice the wavering of the 
timbers until, just as she turned to go back, 
crash 1 went the log on which she stood, and 
down went Nellie into the stream. As she 
went down, she gave a frantic ciutch and 
succeeded in grasping a cross-timber, which 
held her suspended, with her shoulders just 
out of the water. 

Nellie knew that the. stream was deep, 
and she could not swim. She shrieked and 
shrieked for help, but none came. Her 
limbs .were becoming chiiled; she felt her 
strength ebbing. She clung more desper¬ 
ately to the old beam than ever; but her 
hold was loosening, and she iind almost let 
go, when the sound of wheels behind her 
gave her courage for one more effort and 
one more cry of “ Help I Help 1” 

An instant, and the cheerful shout rang 
answering back: “Hold bard 1 I’m coming!” 

Poor Nellie knew the voice, and strove to 
turn her head. She saw Doctor Everson 


leap from his buggy and fling off his coat 
as he ran for the creek. A moment more, 
and he had dashed into the stream, and bis 
strong arms held her firmly. 

“ Let go of the beam, but don’t cling to 
me,” he said, rapidiy. “Just keep entirely 
still, and I can easily get you out.” 

Nellie, with a great feeling of security, 
lay passive on his broad breast, until a few 
bold strokes carried them to the shore. 

“ Oh, I should have died if you had not 
come I” she sobbed, shivering with coid and 
fright, as he iaid her on the grass. 

“ I should have <X)me sooner if I had 
known you needed me,” said he. “But 
don’t talk now; you’ll chill to d(uith.” 

As he spoke, he hurriedly picked up his 
coat, fastened it over her shoulders, put her, 
all dripping and shivering, into his vehicle, 
and drove like the wind. 

As tiiey started, she said: “ Doctor, I can’t 
thank you. But you seem to be near when¬ 
ever I want help.” 

He turned to her with a great light in his 
face, and for one instant his arm clasped her 
as he said fervently: “My darling, I would 
ask nothing better of life than to be near 
you always!” 

Then he took his arm away, but gently, 
and not a word more was said during the 
short drive. But, as he carried her into the 
house, he whispered: 

“ I have said too much not to say more. 
May I say it when you are yourself again ?” 

“ Yes,” whispered Nellie. And then she 
felt a light kiss on her cheek. 

And, when the doctor told her the 
“more’’which was to ibllow his “much,” 
Nellie found the answer so readily in her 
own heart that she gave it without any 
coquettish hesitation. 

Mr. Bennett had been so well pleased with 
the doctor’s success with his first patient, 
that, when he asked for the second one as 
his reward, his request was granted. And, 
before long, Nellie Bennett was the doctor’s 
bride. 
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THE GAME OF CHESS. 


BY PXLEBEBIO B. PEBEINS. 


The belief in supernatural influences has pro* 
Tailed in all ages and countries. Even in this 
enlightened nineteenth century, and in spite of 
ficienco, the superstition lurks secretly in the 
pablio mind. People, Indeed, no longer nail 
horse'shocs OTer the door to keep off tritches, 
but they crowd to awe-struck circles to hear 
mediums converse with spirits. There are tens 
of thousands of persons, and in the most Intel* 
leotual portions of the country too, who firmly 
believe that departed friends can be summoned 
back to earth, and the secrots of the grave ex¬ 
torted from the ‘‘rapping” spirits of the dead. 

This is not the place to discuss how far these 
things are the result of a morbid condition of 
the nervous system, or whether indeed, as the 
greatest of dramatists and poets has said, “there 
are more things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of” even by philosophy. Mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, biology, certainly throw now light 
on the constitution, or diseases of the mind. Our 
purpose is to narrate a series of events, which 
happened in an illustrious Italian house, bearing 
upon this curious and engrossing subject. These 
strange facts some persona may explain psycho¬ 
logically, while others will insist on their super¬ 
natural origin. For ourselves, we shall give no 
opinion, but leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, whether the main actor was insane, 
was under a delusion, or really had- to do with 
SQpematural powers. 


High up in the Appenincs stands a grim 
castle, the last princely owner of which, im- 
muring himself from the world,-spent his days 
la playing chess alone in his hall. Rumor went 
that no visible antagonist played against him,' 
and that even his favorite page, Alessandro, 
whenever the chess-board was brought out, fled 
from the apartment. Stony, perpendicular, cold 
and impregnable, upon-the brow of on angry 
Wok, stood the castle. As stony, perpendicular, 
cold and impregnable, it was said, sat the count 
within, overhanging the wide table in his hall, 
with beetling brows and cruel eyes, like the 
black oostle, whose gloomy battlements and red- 
monthed oulverins frowned over the campagna 
below. 

The count, who had long borne the reputation 
of^eing one of the best players in Italy, like all 


persons who pride themselves on their skill at 
this game, never touched a piece till ho had de¬ 
termined where to put it. There he sat, gazing 
steadily upon tho chess-men, except when, ever 
and anon, he moved a piece, when be would look 
up, for a moment, to where his adversary ought 
to have been, as if to read the effect in his face. 
No word ever passed his lips, yet at intervals ho 
would frown, and at intervals smile grimly, as 
though listening, or replying tu his adversary. 
A spectator would have doubted whether ho 
imagined an opponent, and himself performed 
both parts of the conversation, as he did of tho 
game; or whether some shadowy being of the 
Powers of tho Air did actually sit opposite to 
him, invisible to everybody but the count, and 
exchange words, in tho pauses of the game, un¬ 
heard by all except the unhappy nobleman. 

We have said that the page, Alessandro, be¬ 
tween whom and the count some invisible tic 
seemed to exist, invariably fled from the hall, in 
terror, whenever tho chess-board was brought 
out. His master often frowned at this, and, at 
last, ordered the lad, one day, to be bound to a 
chair. The youth trembled and turned pale, 
but neither wept nor entreated. His face, how¬ 
ever, soon assumed a strange, tranced expression, 
while his muscles relaxed so that ho seemed to 
lose all control over them. As the game pro¬ 
gressed, ho became agitated by evident emotion. 
Ho stared frightfully across tho board to the 
further side of the table. Ho often seemed 
about to speak, but the words always died on 
his tongue in tho very moment of utterance. 
His limbs quivered; he breathed convulsively; 
and at last, just as the count placed a knight in 
a commanding position, intending the piece to 
remain there during the development of a power¬ 
ful combination of moves which he had conceived 
—just 08 the count bad done this, we say, and 
looked up with a sneering and sinister smile, as 
if to defy his adversary, just then Alessandro 
respired a long eigh, and as,if becoming suddenly 
aware of the presence of some overpoweringly 
evil and gigantic existence, crouched down shud¬ 
dering, terror taking away his senses and his 
Btreogth. The eigh aroused the count, who, 
alarmed for the consequences, hastily sum¬ 
moned a servant and gave the youth into his 
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charge; after ^hiob, withoat other apparent 
disoomposaro, he sat down qaietlj again to his 
game. 

This had commenced after a fashion frequent 
with the count; a method to which a general 
similarity is found in the opening known at pre< 
sentas^e ^‘oasygame.” The count had moved 
first; and having preserved his attack by judU 
cious play, had at the point where Alessandro’s 
sudden fainting fit (if such it were) occurred, 
conducted his game well nigh to a sncoessfol 
termination. His adversary’s king was much 
crowded in the corner to which he had retired 
by castling on his own side. The count’s two 
castles boro heavily across the hoard; for, by a 
manoeuvre not uncommon in a high style of play, 
ho had contrived, after two or three unexpected 
moves, to castle his own king suddenly upon the 
queen’s side, and thus to open a quick and vio¬ 
lent assault upon tho citadel of his foe. The 
knight of which mention was made, was planted 
by the count at his king’s bishop’s sixth square, 
whild his adversary’s pawn just opposite had not 
moved at all, althongh the two neighboring ones 
had. Tho count’s pawns, on tho same side, 
being also well forward, victory seemed certain. 
It was after long pauses, and with a still and 
restrained expression of decp-fcU triumph, that 
tho count moved his adversary’s men, as if at 
the direction of some one indicating the pieces 
and squares. His own answering moves were 
made promptly and decidedly; and in truth, 
after no very protracted course of play, the 
count sat erect in his chair, and gazed across | 
tho wide tablo with tho angry pleasure which | 
comes from victory over ono who has before; 
been conquering himself. “Mato in three,’’; 
said he, quietly, and ho drew a long sigh of ; 
relief and delight. The mate was given; and: 
tho count aroso and walked about tho dreary I 
hall with quick and heavy steps. ^Vith head! 
bent upon his breast, and hands crossed behind 
him, ho walked and mused. Then suddenly ho | 
stopped, stepped to a window, took a small; 
Tolumo from a cabinet, and entered upon one 
of its pages a single mark. Tho page was 
nearly covorod with similar marks, disposed 
upon tho two sides of a line dividing it in the 

middle. Having accomplished this, he sat down 
within the deep recess of the window, and re¬ 
mained long in profound meditation. 

His thoughts must have been disagreeable; 
for more than once he looked up and out into 
the gloom of the large room with an expression 
betokemng deep and quiok anger, or a mixture 
of that passion with fear. But tho fear and the 
anger soon faded ont, and Ms noble and hand¬ 


some features settled back into their usual lines, 
revealing impassible determination and glowing 
energy, but yet shadowed by some intangible 
gloom; as if Ms doily thoughts were relieved 
upon a deep book-ground of dusky sorrow, and 
the Past was a spectre that forever haunted him. 

The count meditated long, and at last, with a 
quick and resolved air, summoned a servant and 
commanded him to bring Alessandro. The yonth 
shortly appeared, assisted by the messenger, for 
he was too weak to walk alone. In considera¬ 
tion of this, the count bade him to sit, and after 
the departure of the serving-man, expressed 
regret that what he called “a hasty experi¬ 
ment,” should have ended so unluckily. 

“I intended no harm,” he said, “and reallj 
wrought you none, as you will find. But tell 
me,” ho added, fixing his eyes on the lad, “wbat 
was the cause of so violent an indisposition!” 

The youth trembled and grew faint. But tho 
count reassured him, even putting on, whether 
by constraint and pretence, or from real alTec- 
tiOD, a demeanor of sympathy and soothing 
kindness. He then poured out, with his owq 
hands, a cup of wine for the lad. 

“I cannot clearly explain,” said the page, at 
last; “but I felt sure,” said he, hesitatingly 
“that there was some one else in the room, and 
some ono who meant evil to us both. This 
frightened mo, because I could see no ono. And 
then a singular feeling came over me; and just 

as you moved the knight, which was-” 

He paused, and seemed trying to remember. 
The count assisted him. 

“Just before you fainted.” 

“Fainted?” asked Alessandro. “I did not 
faint. Ob, yes; I remember now. It was dread¬ 
ful to see so far, and so much.” 

Ho spokb slowly and dreamily, and seemed 
relapsing into the same condition of apparent 
torpor, to which he alluded. But the count, 
looking at him steadily, cried, 

“Sit up, sir,’ and don’t bo a fool. TcU me, 
precisely, what were your feelings.” 

The energy of the count seemed to pass into 
Alessandro, as that of the magnetizer does into 
his subject. The page raised his head, looked 
steadily at tho count, and answered firmly, 

*'I saw that you had played many games, and 
were to play more. I saw that in somowbat 
more than half of them you bad won. There 
come also a feeling of apprehension lest of the 
TomalniDg games you should lose too many; and 
it began to appear that somethbg dreadfiil 
would happen if you should. Then I tried to 
see with whom you were playing; but it ap* 
palled me to look, even though I felt I could not 
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see. Joefc at that point some one caught hold of 
me; the dream faded, and I found that they ^ere 
taking me out of the hall. There is one thing 
more, I onderetood the game better than before, 
and I saw that at the third more before the de> 
cMve moYO of the knight, the game might huYO 
been decided the other way; and I felt as if it 
was by purpose, and not by error, that you were 
allowed to win.” 

The count’s face changed but little during this 
recitoL But it eYidently required all his self* 
control not to show any external signs of the 
agitation he felt. A keener observer than the 
weak and wearied Alessandro would have noticed 
the dimness that once or twice came into his 
eyes, the contraction of bis eye-brows, the com¬ 
pression of his lips, the grip of his hand upon 
the arm of his chair, and the unnaturally long 
respirations, like struggling billows of excite¬ 
ment chained down by a giant effort. 

'*Tho8e are singular dreams,” said the count, 
at last. ”You may retire, however, for the 
present.” 

Alessandro left the room. No sooner had the 
door closed behind him, than his master started 
upright and again strode up and down the hall. 
Again, as before, was he shaken and tried, but 
by mightier gusts and whirlwinds of some hid¬ 
den passion. After an hour, however, he grew 
more calm, when he sent again for Alessandro. 

“Alessandro,” he said, think you told me 
that you saw how I might have been beaten?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the youth. 

“Come to the board, then, and show me how.” 

The page hesitated, “I fear I cannot do it, 
now,” said he, “the knowledge came to me 
without my seeking it; it was as if it were 
shown to me in a picture, and it was taken 
away when I woke up.” 

“But sit down,” commanded his imperious 
master. “You must and shall show me the varia¬ 
tion.” And he looked at him from his deep, 
glowing eyes with an intensity of gaze which 
few men could have withstood, and which dis¬ 
composed the slender and feeble Alessandro too 
much to permit him to object. The count hastily 
rearranged the chess-men, and replayed the last 
game, up to the point of inquiry. 

“Now, Alessandro,” said he, sternly, and 
promptly, “tell me that other move which would 
hare mated me without remedy.” And again ho 
gazed steadily upon the youth. 

Alessandro turned pale, and muttered some- 
thbg inaudlbly, looking, however, into the 
count’s deep eyes without flinching. 

“But you must and shall,” said the nobleman, 
zu a tone of quiet resolve, *‘if you never come 


I out of your fainting fit. There was nobody 
I here before, but you and me, in spite of your 
I dreams. And if you saw anything then, I made 
you see it, and I can do the same again. At 
least”—and hero the count seemed rather to 
reflect than to converse—“at least you must 
have got all those other notions out of my mind, 
for they are there, and have been there, these 
twenty years—a goodly and lovely company to 
haunt a bearded man, forsooth!” 

Then he addressed the youth again, 

“I must, and will have it. And if you can 
tell me that, you must help me play the remain¬ 
ing games. For if you ciu teach me the flaw in 
the strongest attack I have ever made, you will 
be a valuable assistant in the remainder of the 
match.” 

Alessandro tnmed paler yet, and sat still a 
moment. Then, with a struggling utterance, and 
as if against strong resistance, he spoke. 

“Second player,” said he, “king to rook’s 
square.” 

The count examined the move. There seemed 
at first nothing remarkable about it. Bat after 
careful analysis, he satisfied himself that it might 
be so followed up as utterly to frustrate the 
attack which be had thought irresistible; and to 
reverse the actual result of the game. 

“It certainly is so,” said he, at last. “It 
certainly does appear that my page is a better 
ohesB-ployer than I, who play on even terms 
with tho great Italian masters. This will ensure 
me tho match—though I felt sure enough before. 
Let mo see.” 

Ho arose and took his memorandum book, and 
counted the two sets of marks. “What an enor¬ 
mous contest!” said he, still talking to himself. 
“A thousand games! Well. It will ho worth 
the winning.” Then ho computed carefully. 
“Three hundred and seventy-eight ogainst two 
hundred and ninety. One hundred and twenty- 
three to win. I shall do it. At least I and 
Alessandro will.” 

Next day the connt and his page sat down to 
play chess, in consultation, against the invisible 
foe, if such there were. The page, with less 
agitation than ho had before shown, seemed to 
fall into a half dreaming state, and sat still. 
The count, however, consnlted him with implicit 
reliance during great part of the game. But 
the words of the youth seemed to be uttered 
with increasing reluctance. Gradually a painful 
expression of perplexity settled in his face. At 
last the noblom^i^' found himself hopelessly 
beaten by virtue of a move recommended by 
bis young anxiltary. His rage was immediate 
and intense. He shook the yonth violently, 
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calling liim a false deceiver, and bidding bin 
wake up; but neither threats nor violence has 
toned Alessandro’s revival. Slowly and feeblj 
the lad recovered, and looked languidly upoi 
the count. 

<<By the golden nails in the holy house oi 
Lorettol” cried the latter. “By the belovcc 
heart of our lady! if it were not for your youtl 
you should feed eagles upon the mountain! 
there! Now, in the fiend’s name, what is th( 
cause of this deception? If you make not out 
your case, woo be to you!” 

But Alessandro answered quietly and slowly, 
ns if his faculties were still partially benumbed, 
did only as I could. You forced me to sco, 
and then mixed error in my mind, so that I could 
not. You know that you hid the truth from me. 
Bor the woman and the priest signified it while 
1 was asleep; but you drove them away, and 
said there were no such persons. And that wae 
not true. The falsehood of those words darkened 
my miud, and I could see nothing at all.” 

At these words, strange to say, the couni’e 
anger faded oat. Ho sat in silence for a time; 
then suddenly aroused himself and curtly dis^ 
missed Alessandro; after which bo relapsed into 
painful meditations, nor was it till the next day 
that he required ogain the attendance of the page. 
Then having summoned the lad, he addressed him 
iu a sullen and distempered manner; as one who 
is obliged, though bitterly enraged and distressed 
nt the necessity, to communioato information 
disgraceful or dangerous to the giver. 

“Alessandro,” said he, “I shall tell you the 
whole truth, though I never thought to do it. 
But your aid in this match I must have; for you 
will-He broke off: then resumed. “Under¬ 

stand, then, that you ore my son—my only child. 
I married your mother in my youth. Her bro¬ 
ther was a priest; and he united us. She was 
very beautiful. And she loved mo well. But I 
had hoped that I could change her quiet nature, 
and induce her to share in my own rude plea¬ 
sures. I soon found, however, that the occupa¬ 
tions which I loved pained her, and that in 
preference to pursning them she would sit and 
read in old books. Chess was the only one of 
my pursuits in which she took any interest; and 
in playing it, when wo were together—^which 
was not often—wo passed much time, so that, at 
last, she became a bettor player than myself. I 
was wroth at this, and made desperate efiorts 
to oTcrcomo her; but it was in vain. Her 
deep meditative mind was always too much for 
my angry and ill-regulated one; while she, not 
seeing, or not understanding my wrath, laughed 
and triumphed in innocent joy. And I-” the 


count stopped, struggled fiercely to choke down 
Bome passion within, mastered himself and pro¬ 
ceeded—“I grow to hate her—I left her alone; 
I plunged in war and tumults, until sickness 
came upon the fair flower 1 had walled np here; 
and she gave birth to you and died. Then, in 
an agony of remorse, 1 shut myself up. AYhile 
in this condition, wild with grief, her. brother, a 
foolish priest, came to reproach me—to reproach 
«i«, and with bitter words to charge mo with 
baseness and murder—and all this while I was 
gnawing my heart with sorrow! In a sudden 
phrenzy I sprang at his throat.” Ho stopped 
again, os if almost choked with emotion: then 
added. “He died, and ever since the priest and 
the lady are with me.” 

Great drops of sweat broke out on his fore¬ 
head, and he paused once more. But soon he 
resumed .more calmly, 

“It is on old saving in my family, preserved 
from the time of the coming over of the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, that my house is to become 
extinct in a baron, its head, who shall sls)* bis 
wife and his heir. But my wife I did not slay,” 
he added, with a wild laugh, “and you are only 
my page. For I have disinherited you since you 
wero my only child, that there might bo no risk 
of my fulfilling the old prophecy by killing you; 
and 1 have made Roberto, the seneschal, my heir, 
under a limitation to transfer the estate to you 
at his own death, and to render over to you wbat 
sums and matters you shall require between my 
death and his. So you are my son, but not my 
heir. Vet none of my household know of these 
things, except the old man; for those who served 
me in those days I dismissed, and procured other 
retainers. And as for the games of chess which 
I didly play, and which you must now help me 
play, I play them for a great wager. I play them 
for my life, with a strong and wicked spirit who 
gained a right over me by the neglect by which 
I killed my wife—of which my wife died—I don't 
mean that, of course—after which—I should soy 
—my wife died; and by my murder of the priest, 
her reproving brother. The spirit came to me 
in my deepest sorrow, while I brooded over those 
two misfortunes, and threatened me and exulted 
over me; and proved to me that I was duo to 
him. But he said that I might free myself, if I 
played a thousand games of chess with him, aad 
won; and I must beat him in five hundred and 
one, or he retains his right. But if I do so beat 
him he gives it up, and I am pure and free from 
my sin. So you must help me, because you ran 
help me.” 

The count ceased; and his deep eyes shone 
with a glare like that of Insanity. Directly. 
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eojoioiag his son not to reveal what be had said, 
he ahraptly dismissed him for that day. 

U is not necessary to trace in detail the suo* 
ceesive games which the count and his son 
played. For some time the success of the Joint 
players might seem to justify the wisdom of the 
count’s confidence. The truthfulness of the re¬ 
lation between them, as now explained, seemed 
at first to have restored the youth’s marvelous 
insight Vet this expectation soon began to 
fiide. It was easy to see, after some time had 
elapsed, that not only did the youth grow more 
and more weak, pale and sickly in appearance, 
hat that likewise bo grew less and less skilful 
ot the game. When the count irritably com- 
meated on this, tho lad, in the apathetic manner 
irhich bad now become ordinary to him, replied, 
Ibatat first he became able to see inconsequence 
of the commands of tho count; and that then ho 
mid see; but that afterward tho commands of 
the count not only opened his eyes to the con¬ 
duct of the game, but to results beyond, and 
thoughts unutterable; in other words, that the 
iofluenoe of the count now not only furnished 
power to see, but also tho things to be seen. 

Thus the partnership of the youth had latterly 
operated to the disadvantage of the count, since, 
without assisting him, it had tended, through 
Us confidence in the youth’s decisions, to fortify 
his trust in his own perspicacity, ond continually 
to make his moves hasty and ill-digested. In 
this way, at the end of a few weeks, the young 
man’s aid, instead of materially assisting his 
father in his play, bad thrown him materially 
back, BO that now, instead of being nearly one 
hundred games in advance of his opponent, tho 
count had bat a meagre excess of some thirty or 
forty. 

Daily, now, the count played, but alone again. 
For the health of his eon had faded away, as 
aome delicato flower fades under the unwhole¬ 
some shadow of a poison tree; and the count, 
beginning to fear for the youth’s life, had ordered 
him no more to be present when the chess-board 
Was brought out. Yet it was not without mis- 
pnngs that the count surrendered tho presence 
of hia son. He played now, in daily doubt and 
drttd, nay,-in daily increasing agitation, and 
ofleu and more often, he lost. His own rugged 
itrength, under the approaching crisis, began to 
He grew meagre and gloomy, hunted no 
more, never even went out, but sat all day 
brooding over the bitter memories in his soul. 

inextricable tangle, os it seemed to him, of 
hia present embarrassments; the dreadful future 
OWnred to him in the event of the loss of tho 
match; the wasting life of his only child, whom, 


now that he had spoken to him as to a son, ho 
began to regard with a fathomless depth of afifcc- 
tion; the impending extinction of bis family, if 
his son should die—all these hovered about him, 
as ho paced up and down tho hall, or sat silently 
in tho shadowed window-seat. In consequence 
his power as a player began to fail. Sometimes, 
in spite of resolutions to the contrary, delibe¬ 
rately formed before ho sat down, his moves 
would bo dictated by sudden anger. Instead of 
calculating coolly and long how to counteract a 
threatened attack, he would, on such occasions, 
hastily adopt some unstudied and inefficient plan 
of defence, and would then movo a piece rapidly 
and violently, as if the mere momentum would 
physically tell upon tho array of tho adversary, 
like tho stroke of a broadsword. 

An occasional return of his old power of self- 
mastery, however, gave him a few games from 
time to time. But on tho whole, he lost steadily, 
until at last he had won just five hundred games. 
Four hundred and ninety-nine were scored 
against him. The final game only remained to ho 
played, the eventful game which was to deter¬ 
mine the result of the long contest. 

It was a wild and stormy afternoon, in mid¬ 
winter. A fierce tempest of wind, varied with 
occasional angry dashes of sleet, came shriekiug 
drearily over tho higher ranges of the Apennines, 
blackening all tho ragged landscape, and especi¬ 
ally the dark, old walls of tho castle. Within 
the ball one could scarcely see. The feudal 
architects did not provide for light, as much as 
for safety; and even in tho sunniest of summer 
days, this apartment was but a dreary room—a 
res^voir almost subterranean, whose cold and 
stagnant air was hardly stirred at all, was 
scarcely warmed by the slender pencils of light 
which the narrow and deep-aet windows admitted. 
Now, it was ^o'lbly and trebly dreary. Doubly, 
by reason of tho atmospheric gloom without, and 
the unsteady light of the torches which flickered 
and streamed about in the draught. Trebly, by 
tho supernatural radiation of sorrow from tho 
awful presence of the haggard count For who 
would not feel an appalling sympathy with tho 
tall man, pacing the chill and ghostly room, with 
lowered head and nervous step, in silent misery, 
and doubtful and gathering terror, feeling that 
the spirits of dead men hovered near; that more 
fearful beings were hastening to claim him; that 
his own reckless and hard-hearted folly bad 
thus flung him headlong upon billows of sorrow, 
surging higher and higher; that now, in weak¬ 
ness of body, from illness or watching, ond 
worse, in weakness of soul, from the wearing 
discouragement of many defeats, and even from 
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the yery comoioasness of the magnitude of the 
issue, he must go down into a confliot whoso 
result was yoiled in angry clouds, upon whoso 
mysterious shade eyen, not to mention the things 
hidden within, his conscience admonished him 
not to dare to look. 

Long, in doubt, and in fear, ho walked, and at 
Inst, with a sullen and boding desperation, he 
Bat down at the ohess-tablo. He sprang up again 
in hideous fear, at seeing that his adyersary’s 
pawn, the king’s pawn, was already moved two 
squares out. Perhaps he had moved it himself, 
while passing up and down, past the table; but 
if ho hod, he had entirely forgotten it, and it 
seemed to him a tangible and oxultingly dedont 
initiative, assumed by his invisible opponent, by 
way of triumphing in advance. The count put 
forth his bond to replace the pawn, intending 
at first to resume his promenade, and to see 
whether it would again bo moved out; but he 
dared not, lest it should be. He reseated him- 
Bclf, therefore, and moved In reply. 

The game approached a crisis. The count had 
played well and carefully, rostriotlng himself, by 
unremitting efforts, to a line of operations slow 
enough for sofety. Again and ogain ho put forth 
his hand, and withdrew it just as his fingers 
were closing on the piece, as ho suddenly saw 
some consequence overlooked before. As the 
attaok which the count, true to his bold nature, 
had urged powerfully upon his opponent, con* 
verged within closer and closer limits, the burden 
of the occasion weighed heavier and heavier 
upon him. Upon combinations requiring for 
their success the coolest and clearest calculation, 
ho could now bestow only the unsteady and fitful 
attention of a mind weakened by internal cou> 
fiiots, harassed by fearful bodings, and dispirited 
by long defeat. Even the very importance of 
the time oppressed him, and weighed him down. 
As every answering move, therefore, of his 
opponent was indicated to him, he studied its 
consequences with secret fear at his heart; and 
only by desperate internal exertions was he able 
to preserve the aggressivo feeling proper to an 
assailant. Such being the case, it was with 
keen and bounding delight that the count at lost 
saw that a series of moves bad become posssible, 
which would either mate his adversary or de¬ 
prive him of his queen, the most valuable of his 
pieces. This would decide the game, the match, 
and the future. Trembling with irrepressible 
excitement, the count examined the position. He 
had an alternative line of play, safo but unenter¬ 
prising, which would oertainly protract the game 
to a oonsidcrable length, and which would not 
immediately decide its termination. But the 


^ present plan was speedy and sure. Again and 
I again he developed the variations springing from 
: the key move—the move whioli it was now his 
I tom to make. There could be no error. Either 
; mate, or queen lost, was the necessary result, 

; for the adversary. Something of the old, free, 
i triumphant feeling came back to the count, illo* 

: minated his fiushed and agitated features, blazed 
agmn in bis large, hollow eyes. He sat upright 
for a moment, and closed his eyes, to abstract 
himself for a last, thorough re-examination of 
the combinations.' The storm, wbloh he had not 
I heard since sitting down, had momentarily fallen 
I into silence. Afar off, it raved and drove hither 
and thither among the Mils, and its distant 
; anger sounded faintly upon the ears of the lord 
of the castle, sitting there alone. But dead and 
heavy stillness was close around his walls, 
although, as he bent over the table for the last 
inspection preparatory to his decisive move, a 
long, low, wailing blast seemed to creep past the 
foot of the fortress, like a forerunner of the re- 
turning tempest. 'With certainty accumulating 
every moment, the count foUowed out all the 
: trains of play; and tho low, moaning breath of 
the blast without rose higher and wilder around 
tho black old' walls. Higher, wilder, until in 
one long, unending shriek, tho wind swept past 
tke solid building and away into the vast fields 
of air, with a persistent and fearfully sustained 
scream, which even drew the count’s attention, 
for a moment, away from his game, as the 
torches Bored and flickered suddenly in their 
; small orbs of thick, yellow light,, and the castle 
almost vibrated in the wind. Fierce sheets of 
rain drove through the thickened air, hissing 
and spattering agmnst the building. The count 
moved, and with a long sigh, such as one dravs 
when resting in certainty after long doubt, 
he sat upright again, and with an expression 
upon his face which would have been a smilfi 
bad not so muoti wrath and fear mingled in 
it, ho looked determinedly again to tho furlhcT 
aide of the table. As he did so Ms countenance 
changed, and he trembled in his chair. For then, 
singularly coinoident in time with the ansaii 
triumph which elated the count, came a quid^ 
and vivid lightning stroke, and close thereafter 
a heart-appalling thunder-clap; a fearful one, 
which burst forth in one unendurable, iinineJ* 
surable pang of sound, and then rolled and I^ 
eohoed for away among distant mountains anl 



the expressions of exultation, of impatienWt ® 
wrath, quickly fled from Ms face. Only frigblf 
fear remained. An answering move, wtid^ 
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some inconoeiTable OTcrsight, had escaped him, 
absolutely ensured his destruction. A door 
opened. The old senesobal hurried in and stood 
vith feorful eyes before his lord. “Sir count/^ 
Eiid he, <*yoar son is dead.” 

The count looked steadily at the speaker, as 
if running OTcr the words in his mind and esti¬ 
mating their meaning. Then his lips moved; 
bat it was only after several ineffectual efforts 
that he succeeded in saying, “You may go.” 


I The seneschal left the hall. The count lifted 
I his hand toward the board; it foil heavily among 
the golden chess-men. His head sank down upon 
it. He was dead. 

I For he had slain his wife and his son. And 
the game, and the match, and the life of the 
I count, were all ended as the storm without died 
I sullenly away, and the torches burned quietly 
I and alone within their thick, smoky, yellow orbs 
1 of light in the solitary hall. 
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THE HAUNTED STREAM. 


T JAMES 

In one of tlio interior counties of Pennsylva- 
nin, there lies, embosomed in wooded uplands, a 
sinuous and lovely river, which, from time imme¬ 
morial, has been known as the Haunted Stream. 
The Indians accounted for this name, by a tradi¬ 
tion that, ages before, a Ujaiden of their race, 
who had been crossed in. love, had cast herself 
into its waters, and that, ever since, her spirit 
might occasionally be seen, haunting its sylvan 
shores. 

Such, at least, was the legend that a bold and 
handsome young borderer heard, one bright 
morning about a century ago, as ho stood on the 
banks of this picturesque river with an Indian 
companion. The old French war had then just 
broken out, ond as the frontier settlements were 
disturbed with rumors that the hitherto friendly 
savages were about to assume arms. Lieutenant 
Kochestcr, for our hero bore a commission in 
the provincial army, had been despatched on a 
scouting expedition, in company with a friendly 
Delaware. 

“Its a pretty story, War-Eagle, whether it be 
true or not,” said the borderer. “I never saw 
a lovelier landscape. But hist, what is that?” 

As he spoke, the faint dip of a paddle was 
heard, and hardly hod the two companions con¬ 
cealed tbemsclves, when a light canoe shot into 
sight around a bend of the river. In a few 
minutes this fairy craft was near enough for 
Rochester to discern that it was tenanted by a 
young and beautiful female, richly attired iu a 
picturesque Indian costume. When the canoe 
was nearly opposite where the young man lay 
concealed, a dexterous stroke of the paddle turned 
its prow shoreward, and immediately after, with 
a light and graceful step, its fair occupant leaped 
ashore. 

Rochester was, for a moment, struck dumb 
with amazement and admiration. He had never, 
in his whole life, seen anything so beautiful as 
the vision that now dawned upon him; and, for 
awhile, he almost believed that he saw, not a 
living creature, but the airy spirit that haunted 
the spot. This idea was sustained by the ex¬ 
treme fairness )f her complexion, which scarcely 
betokened Indian blood. But the illusion, for 
such it was, soon faded. Scarcely had the mys¬ 
terious visitant advanced half a domn steps, 
when she started and slightly screamed; and 
Rochester, foUowing the direction of her eyes, 
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saw that his companion had emerged from his 
covert, and wao creeping stealthily toward her 
with evidently hostile intentions. 

At hearing her shriek, the savage leaped to 
his feet, and drawing his tomahawk, rushed upon 
her. Rochester dashed forward, hut wou)d have 
been too late, if the Indian beauty had not fled 
from her assailant,-and, by a fortunate chance, 
taken the direction toward our hero. Thus the 
savage dared not hurl his weapon lest he should 
injure his friend. The fugitive, in her terror, 
did not SCO Rochester at first, but when she did, 
the instinct of safety caused her to rush unre¬ 
flecting into his arms, where she lay like a fright¬ 
ened dove, helpless and panting. 

“Put up your hatohet, Delaware,” cried Ro¬ 
chester. • “This is my prisoner, and I make no 
war on woman: much less,” he added, internalliy, 
as he gazed on the lovely face silently pleading 
for protection, “much less on anything so lovely.” 

“My brother speaks well,” replied the savage 
chief, reluctantly. “But the squaw is an enemy, 
and her people are, perhaps, even now on our 
trail.” 

“What you say is true enough, no doubt,” 
answered Rochester, “but I would rather run a 
dozen risks of being scalped than do harm to 
such a pretty, timid bird as this. By my faith, 
War-Eagle, she is lovelier than any girl of the 
settlements. I didn’t think your race could 
show anything so handsome. Who can she be?” 

“The War Eagle has heard of her, for she is 
the child of his ancient foe. She is called the 
White Fawn, and io a chieftain’s daughter. But 
the wigwams of her tribe are far from this, and 
her presence here betokens no good, for,_where 
she goes, a hundred warriors follow. There will 
be, or has been, bloody work further down the 
Susquehannah. The White Fawn is in the rear, 
not in the fro j® of the war-path.” 

“You reason rightly, Delaware,” said the frank 
borderer, “but nevertheless we Christians hold 
it an article of faith not to harm a woman. So, 
come life or death, I shall free this pretty bird. 
But first speak to her, if you think she can un¬ 
derstand your lingo. Tell her she can go where 
she lists, and that all Jack Rochester asks is that 
she shall promise not to betray us to her people.” 

During this colloquy the large, dark eyes of 
the Indian girl, lustrous as those of an antelope, 
had been turned from Rochester to War-Eagle, 
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an'I from the latter back to the former. Once 
or twice, when the chief was speaking, she clung 
closer to OMr hero, as if she comprehended that 
the Indian was her foe, and the borderer her 
friend. When Kochester finally announced his 
intention to set her free, her eyes beamed with 
indescribable thankfulness, and anticipating War* 
Eagle’s speech, she pledged herself, in broken 
English, to conceal the vicinity of the scouts from 
her people, and, at the same time, expressed, in 
what Eochester thought the most liquid tones he 
had over heard, her gratitude to him as her pro* 
server, 

“White man will go away—will forget the 
Indian girl—but she will never—never forget 
him,” she said, with tears in her eyes, and, ab 
she spoke, she seized his hand, by a sudden im« 
pulse, and kissed it. Then blushing at herself, 
she continued with dignity, moving toward her 
canoe. “The young Yenghese brave has saved 
the White Fawn’s life, and night and morning 
she will pray to the Great Spirit for him.” 

With these words she turned away, and with 
a quick, light step gained her canoe, which, in 
another moment, shot into the centre of the 
stream, propelled by her skilful hand. Eochester 
watched her, with a sigh, till ho heard the oHck 
of a rifle beside him. Turning quickly he beheld 
War-Eagle about to raise the deadly weapon and 
take aim at the fugitive. It was but the work 
of a moment to strike down the barrel; but the 
savage, who mistrusted the Indian girl, expostu¬ 
lated; and when the half angry discussion was 
over, and Eochester looked again at the canoe, 
the fair fugitive was disappearing behind the 
bond of the river. She passed from sight, and 
then the landscape seemed to lose half its charm. 

“The War-Eagle yields his opinion to that of 
his brother, because he loves the young man as 
a son,” said the chief. “But, since the squaw 
was allowed to escape, not a moment is to be 
lost. Before the sun is an hour older a hundred 
warriors will be on our trail. Let us go.” 

“There you speak wisely,” said Eochester. 

Not that 1 believe, Delaware, yonder girl will be¬ 
tray us, but, since she is here, it is clear that plenty 
of red skins are nigh also, and, be sure, they’ll 
scent us out like wolves do dead deer in winter. 
Come, bear no malice,” and he frankly extended 
hia hand. “You Indians kill women as well as 
men, but wo Chrlstidns don’t: and, as you are 
serving the commonwealth now, and not the corn- 
wealth you, why, chief, you must e’en fight in its 
fashion.” 

If not convinced by the borderer’s logic, the 
Indian was mollified by his friendly manner; 
and accordingly he accepted the proffered hand. 
Immediately after, with a last look at that lovely 
landscape, Eochester followed his companion, 


who had struck out, on a swinging trot, toward 
the settlements. 

All thai day the two scouts travelled, without 
resting, tal ing a south-easterly direction. When 
darkness set in, they halted, and urrauged their 
camp for the night; but did not dare to strike a 
fire, fearing the propinquity of hostile Indians. 
A little jerked venison, which they carried for 
such emergencies, was their frugal supper; and 
then they lay down to sleep, intending, when the 
moon rose, to prosecute their journey agoin. 

It seemed to Eochester as if he had just sunk 
into slumber, wiien he wat'' suddenly aroused by 
finding bis arms pinioned in a hostile grasp. He 
was awake in an instant, and would ha?e sprung 
to his feet, if the person, or persons who held 
him, had not kept him down. He struggled des¬ 
perately, for a moment, but in vain, and was 
finally forced to sink back, when his captors, for 
there were two, proceeded to tie his hands behind 
him with green withes. 

He now, for the first time, looked around him. 
A little space off he saw War-Eagle, in the same 
plight as himself. But instead of tbp angry, 
flushed look of Eochester, the face of <he Dela¬ 
ware wore an expression of imperturbable calm. 

“They have stolen on us unheard, we slept so 
soundly,” reflected Eochester. “Not very flat¬ 
tering to us, who thought ourselves such good 
backwoodsmen. I suppose the bloody devils in¬ 
tend to burn us at the stake, else they would 
have taken our scalps while asleep. The red¬ 
skins, too,-are of the same tribe as that lovely 
girl—cursed witoU I should rather call her, for 
she betrayed ur: —but no! I will never believe 
it->-'&he is too innocent and true for that—its 
fate, ! suppose, or pre-ordination as my old 
father, God bless him, used to say. At any rate, 
if the worst comes to the worst, these red-devils 
shall find that a white man can die as bravely as 
one of themselves.” 

While these not very comfortable reflections 
were being made, the Indians, who appeared to 
be about twenty in number, had pinioned their 
two captives, and now, by words and signs, in¬ 
timated to the prisoners thaw they were to re¬ 
trace their steps. Accordi^^gly, in a few moments, 
Eochester and War-Eagle were threading the 
mazes of the forest, in the centre of their cap¬ 
tors, some going before in single file, and others 
following in the same manner. 

Four days severe travelling brought the band 
to the vicinity of what Eochester supposed to 
be their native village, for a halt was ordered, 
and, after consultation, the savages proceeded to 
paint himself and companion partially black. 
This, he knew^ was a sign that they wore to die, 
and he began to prepare himself, mentally, for 
the approaching torture. This ceremony bslng 
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concluded, the march was resumed, and, in a few 
minutes, our hero’s expectation that the vlitage 
was near was realized, for suddenly, as if a troop 
of demons had been let loose, the air was filled 
with shouts, and instantaneously the woods, all 
around, appeared alive with women, boys and 
children, who having been apprized by runners 
of the return of the war-party, had come out to 
escort the prisoners in. 

We will not tiro our readers with a narrative 
of the scene that ensued. The prisoners endured 
the buffettings, and other indignities with which 
they were greeted, the one with savage stoicism, 
the other with Cliristi.au heroism. Instead of 
being led immediately to che stake, however, 
their sentence was deferred until the morrow. 
It seems that another war-party was expee'ed, 
during the night, and the cruel sacrifice was de¬ 
layed in order that the new-comers might parti¬ 
cipate in it. Meantime, after the women and 
children of the camp had tired of gazing at, and 
insulting Rochester and War-Eagle, the two cap¬ 
tives, bound hand and foot, were left in a wig¬ 
wam, in the centre of the village, to find solace, 
if they could, in slumber. As an additional pre¬ 
caution, however, several braves watched about 
the door. ' 

Till nearly midnight Rochester lay in <^ilence. 
The reprieve for the night would have been un¬ 
welcome, but that it afforded him time to prepare 
for death; for he was too sensible of his condi¬ 
tion to indulge hopes of escape. He had spent 
several hours in meditation and prayer, when, 
turning to his companion, he said, in a whisper, 

“Are you awake, War-Eagle?” 

“Ugh,” answered the chief, in guttural tones. 
“What would my brother have?” 

“I would ask your forgiveness, Delaware, for 
having brought you into this strait. Had I taken 
your advice, perhaps we should not have been 
captured. But yet I could not but do so again,” 
continued Rochester, as if reasoning with himself. 
“Murder a woman! Never!” 

To this burst the chief replied by coolly saying. 
“ The White Fawn is in the village, for I saw her, 
so there can be no doubt of her treachery. But 
my brother knows best.” 

Rochester answered only by a groan. Net 
having himself seen the Indian girl, he had per¬ 
suaded himself she was absent, and that accid^^nt, 
not treachery had led to his arrest, and that of 
bis companion. But this evidence was conclu¬ 
sive. For since the White Fawn was really pre¬ 
sent in the camp, yet had made no intercession 
for them, it was plain that she had been false to 
her promise. 

“Are yoh quite sure, Delaware?” said Ro¬ 
chester, at last, clinging, with a strange tenacity, 
to bis desire of exculpating the Indian gi;l. 


“Haven’t you confounded some other person 
with her?” 

“The War-Eagle has a keen eye, and the White 
Fawn’s step is not to be mistaken,” replied the 
chief. “To-morrow my brother will seo her; 
perhaps she will even light his pile.” 

Again our hero groaned, and then burst forth, 

“Now may God forgive me, and curse-” 

But here a hand was suddenly laid on his 
mouth, so that he could not proceed, and imme¬ 
diately a low, sweet voice whispered, “hist—lie 
still—I will out your bands,” and, even as it 
spoke, the withes parted, and Rochester felt both 
arms and legs free. 

He would have sprung at once to his feet, but 
the same geutlo baud held him down, while the 
voice continued, “ do not move till I have freed 
your companion, and then creep silently after 
me—all depends on caution.” 

Our hero, all this time, had vainly striven to 
recognize the speaker, but the cabin was so dark 
that only a shadowy form was visible, crouched 
on the ground. Ho felt,certain, however,from 
the voice, and from the soft, warm little hand, that 
their unknown friend was a female; and his heart 
throbbed with strange delight at the conviction, 
for, if a woman, who could it be but the White 
Fawn herself? 

“Now,” whispered the voice again, and bo saw 
the chief, at the same moment, rise from his re¬ 
cumbent attitude, and assume a creeping posi¬ 
tion, “follow me—cautiously—for if so much as 
a dry leaf crackles, we are lost.” 

With the words the speaker’s shadowy form 
disappeared through the back of the wigwam, 
and was immediately followed by that of War- 
Eagle. Rochester lost not a moment in imitating 
the example thus set, and found that the egress 
was through an aperture, which had apparently 
either been lately made, or had escaped the eyes 
of tbo guard. Though now outside the cabin, 
his guide still continued in a creeping posture, 
but the night was so dark that our hero could 
not, even yet, distinguish the sex of his preserver. 
He followed in silence, therefore, noticing that 
whenever a wigwam was approached, in which 
the slightest sounds were heard, both she and 
War-Eagle crouched flat on the ground, and there 
remained, an undistinguishablo shadow, until tbo 
voice entirely ceased. Moving in this cautious, 
but tardy manner, quite half an hour elapsed 
before they cleared the camp, and-gained the 
shelter of the neighboring forest. During this 
interval, whiob seemed an age to Rochester, his 
heart beat with strange agitation. Every instant 
he expected to hear the shout which should an¬ 
nounce that their flight was discovered; and ho 
knew that if this happened before the woods were 
gained, there was no hope. 
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. At last, however, they found themselTea within 
the covert of the forest; and now, for the first 
time,’the unknown guide torncd to Rochester. 
Ho started back. It was the White Fawn that 
stood before him. Then, falling on one knee, as 
a knight of ancient romance might have done, 
he took her unresisting hand and began to pour 
forth his thanks. 

• But tho Indian girl drew it quickly away, and 
in some embarrassment: then hurriedly said, 

“Whito brother, farewell. The forest maiden 
has only done for you what you have already 
done for hor; and in saving your life she but 
pays back the debt she owes for hers. But you 
have not a moment to lose,” she continued, ear¬ 
nestly. “ The young broves of my tribe are quick 
of foot, and, before long, they will be on your 
trail.” 

She had scarcely spoken, when a shont rose on 
the night air, from the direction of the village. 

“We are discovered,” cried the Indian girl, 
'*aU is lost;” 

“ Then fly, and leave us to our fate,” answered 
Rochester, starting to his feet, “you can gain the 
village undetected. As for us we must take our 
chance.” 

“No,” cried the Indian maid, with generous 
self-devotion. “If I desert you, you are sure to 
bo recaptured, and it shall never be said that 
the chief’s daughter left any one in extremity.” 
She seemed to reflect a moment, and'tlien cried, 
“follow me, that is if you still trust me.” 

“Lead on,” cried Rochester, “Ibelieve in you 
as in my mother’s purity. War-Eagle will come 
also.” And ho looked toward the savage, who 
had remained silent during this rapid conversa¬ 
tion, and who now nodding followed the White 
Fawn and Our hero with rapid strides. 

A few steps brought the fugitives to a brook of 
running water, into which the Indian girl rapidly 
led the way. The shouts had, meantime^ in¬ 
creased, but were leaving the village, showing 
that the trail had been struck and that the pur¬ 
suit was begun. After moving down the b.'ook 
for a considerable distance, the chief’s daughter 
suddenly stepped on a shelf of a bare rock, and 
ranning rapidly along, for about a hundred yards, 
drew aside some bushes, disclosing the entrance 
to a narrow cave. 

“Enter,” she said, quickly. “No one knows 
of this refuge but myself, and, as our trail is lost, 
we can lie here safely concealed.” Rochester 
and his companion entered, as she spoke: and 
then, closing tho bushes, she hurried after them. 

The cave was profoundly dark, but our hero 
knew, from the quick breathing of tho Indian 
girl, that she was greatly agitated. Nor was it 
without cause, for tho cries of the angry pur¬ 
suers were fast approaching. In a few minutes 


, shouts were heard, apparently directly overhead, 

: answering back the' wild whoops from the other 
I side of the stream. It was clear, from this, that 
I the trail had been lost, at the point where the 
i Indian girl had entered the brook, and that the 
savages were beating the shoresj on either side, 
to recover the traces of the fugitives. The sus¬ 
pense was long intolerable, for the young braves, 
instead of hurrying onward, returned again and 
again, like baffled hounds, to the vioiuity of the 
cave’s mouth, until at last Rochester began to 
fear that the hiding-place was known to some of 
them, and that they were searching for it. The 
chief’s daughter appeared to dread a similar 
result, for unconsoiousiy she crept closer to our 
hero’s side, laying her hand timidly on his arm as 
if appealing for protection; her woman’s nature, 
for the time, triumphing over the heroism to 
which she had nerved herself during the earlier 
part of the pursuit. Tho veins of Rochester 
thrilled at that gentle touch; and seizing the 
soft, warm little hand, he pressed it to his heart. 
It was done without thought, nor could he have 
helped it, if his life had paid the forfeit; but the 
Indian girl started, like a frightened dove, with¬ 
drew her hand from bis, and noiselessly moved 
to the other side of the cavern. 

At last the sounds of pursuit died wholly away. 
As yfet the cave was undiscovered. 

“ Had we not better pursue our journey now ?” 
said Rochester, addressing the old chief. 

“No, no,” eagerly interrupted the Indian maid. 
“My white brother will be sure io fall in with 
some of my father’s warriors. We must wait 
here till the sun comes and goes: and then, bot 
not till then will it be safe to pursue our jour¬ 
ney.” , 

“The White Fawn speaks like a sage warrior, 
not like a giddy squaw,” answered War-Eagle, 
interrupting the exclamation that was on Roches¬ 
ter’s lips. “If we go forth now, our trail will 
be certain to be discovered; but if wo wait till 
to-morrow night, by which time tho hunt will be 
abandoned, we ina^ escape.” 

“But what if we are discovered in the mean¬ 
time? They may burn us out, like foxes in a 
hole,” said Rochester, impetuously. “Idon’tcure 
for myself, but only for the White Fawn; and I’d 
rather be roasted to death a dozen times than 
that a hair of her head should come to barm. If 
we leave the cave now, she can get back in safety 
to the village; and that is the groat point, after 
all.” 

“My brother’s heart is good, but he knows not 
of what he talks. Che White Fawn has been 
missed before now; and it is more dangerous for 
her to return than to go on. We must stay here. 
And when we go, she must accompany us. But 
War-Eagle .nil makeher his daughter,”he added, 
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chivalrously, “and she shall never know she had j 
another father.” / i 

Bochester said no more. The words of tho; 
old chief, in troth, had given l^hn a strange plea-; 
sure. He had not thought before of the neces-1 
sity of the White Fawn becoming a fugitive aTso; 1 
but he saw now that War-Eagle was right; and 1 
vague, yet happy visions began to float before j 
him. Ho gave himself up unconsciously to those | 
dreams. How long he indulged in them he never; 
knew; they gradually faded into a deep sleep,; 
however, from which he was finally aroused by 
hearing the sounds of weeping at his side. The : 
grey light of morning was stealing into the cave, 
through an aperture in the bushes, and by it he 
discovered the Indian girl sitting dissolved in 
tears, While War-Eagle, like a bronze statue, 
gazed immovably at the mouth of the cave. 

Bochester drew toward the weeping girl, and, 
after gazing a moment in silence, said, in a kind, 
gentle voice. “What ails my sister? Docs she 
repent of what she has done? If so, say the 
word, and the white brave will deliver himself 
up at once.” 

The face of the White Fawn had been covered 
with her hands, from the first moment she bad 
attracted Bochestcr’s attention; but now she 
hastily withdrew them, and clasping him by the 
arm as ho^ attempted to rise, forcibly held him. 

“No, no, no,” she said, rapidly, “tho White 
Fawn repents not. But her father loved her, 
and she loved the old ohief’—she spoke in a 
broken voioe, “and it is but natural that she 
should weep. But her brother shall behold her 
tears no more.” 

Nor did he. All through that day, whose hours 
seemed protracted into ages, and whose unceasing 
suspense fretted the nerves of even Bochester 
nearly past endurance, she maintained her com¬ 
posure. A score of times, during that interval, 
the fugitives thought their hiding-place was on 
the point of being discovered; for scouting par¬ 
ties were continually abroad in search of the losf 
trail, and frequently approached almost to the 


mouth of the cavern. But night, at last, delivered 
the three from their anxiety: the shouts of the 
savage hunters ceased; and now the eager fugl- 
fives were at liberty to go abroad. 

All that night the little party hurried forward, 
War-Eagle leading the van, the White Fawn fol¬ 
lowing, and Bochester bringing up the rear. 
Their safety depended on the number of leagues 
placed between them and their foes before morn¬ 
ing; for their trail would be certain to bo dis¬ 
covered soon after daylight, when a pursuit would 
bo commenoed. The number of miles traversed^ 
that night, by the three fugitives, would be con¬ 
sidered inoredible by any one not familiar with 
the frontier. Their speed, however, saved theif 
lives; they never heard more of their pursuers; 
but, on the third day reached the border fort 
from which they had set out, and where they 
were now welcomed with joy, having been given 
up for lost. 

The Indian maid did not long remain the 
adopted daughter of War-Eagle, but, after a few 
months, took on herself a nearer and holier tie, 
by becoming Bochester’s bride. The wedding 
took place at the close of the oampaign, during 
whioh interval the White Fawn had continued in 
the fort, whore the commandant’s lady had taken 
charge of her education, so that, when our hero 
came back to claim her, she was able to acid the 
charm of civilized accomplishments to the native 
graces of the forest. When attired in proper 
: costume, she was scarcely recognizable ss a child 
: of the wilderness, so delicate was her complexion. 

: Indeed, a lovelier bridC was never given away, 

I before or since, in ell that beautiful region. 

I In later years, when the settlements had ad- 
; vanced westward, Bochester purchased a largo 
I tract of land on the shores of the Haunted Stream, 
; and erected a stately mansion close to the spot 
; where he had first seen the Indian maid. And 
i there, to this day, bis and her descendants live, 
! prouder of their heroic ancestress, and deservedly 
I 80 , than many an English duke of his Norman 
I sires. 
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THE HIGH TOWER 
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CHAPTER I. 

The old sexton swung Ibo massive Cathedral 
doors together, and turned the key in the lock. 
Then he stepped back on the pavement, and goxed 
up at the great tower, which rose nearly three 
hundred feet above his head, with its slender 
graceful spire distinctly outlined on the dusky 
evening sky. 

** 1 could almost do it now," he muttered, if: 
ii were not for these giddy spells. A curse 
upon this cruel illness, which baa palsied the 
stoutest arm, and weakened the strongest nerves, 
iu all Vienna! But I must find someone to take 
tiiy place," he continued, as be drew his hat down 
over his eyes, and started for home. ** It would 
never-do for the Emperor to miss the customary 
salute from the tower." 

All Vienna was astir; The gay capital was 
evidently donning its holiday robes. .,On every 
hand were preparations for some importaut event. 
PlatformS'dotted the public squares; bits of scaf* 
folding clung to the fn9ade8 of the principal 
buildings; huge wooden arches spanned the main 
avenues; while here and there tasteful groupings 
of the national flag made glowing patches of 
color on the cool gray-ond-white background of 
Mtone and marble. 

On the morrow, the Emperor would make bis 
formal entry into the city. There was to be an 
imposing procession, with a review of imperial 
troops, ending with concerts at the principal 
theatres, a grand display of fireworks, and an 
unlimited flow of wine and beer. Upon such 
state occasions, it bad been the old sexton's 
custom to take bis stand on the narrow stone 
ledge which encircled the Cathedral tower, and 
from this giddy height to wave the imperial flag, 
as tlie Emperor passed in the street below. 

But age and sickness had so weakened the old 
man's nerves that he dared not attempt the peril' 
ous feat, tO'day. 

He would miss hearing his name in all mouths ; 
he would miss the cheers of the populace, the 
answering salute from the imperial troops; and, 
worst of all — for stronger tfaap the old man's 
love of notoriety was his love of giuit~be would 
miss the handsome sum of money with which the 
Emperor always acknowledged the daring act of 
homi^. The old sexton ground his leetb at the 
thought, tnuttering: 
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If either of the two at home bad been a boy, 

I would have had sonieoae to take my pluoc, 
and we should have had the money all the rame. 
But they are nothing but women—weak timid 
women—good for naught but to spend money." 

“There goes old Caspar of the Cathedral," said 
one of two young men, whose greeting the scitoo 
hod returned with an ungracious frown: “ grim 
and silent as ever." 

“The crusty graybeard!" exclaimed the other, 
looking back over his shoulder. “ 1 wonder what 
devHtry the old rat is plotting now? That black 
face means a gathering storm. Heaven pity the 
meek sister and the pretty step'daughtcr, if the 
tbunder'Cloud burst at home. Poor things! it 
gives one the heartache to think of them. With 
the old man's miserly ways and his fits of ill* 
temper, *tis but a mberable life they lead." 

“ Why don't they leave him, then?" asked the 
first speaker. “ No one would blame them." 

“I'll tell thee why, Gabriel: because be has 
all their money. He gave his sister do peace 
until he got her portion of their father’s estate. 
Ah ! little peace she bos bad since, poor woman I 
I She'd much better have kept it herself. Besides," 

I the young man lowered his voice to u whisper, 
and looked anxiously around, to make sure that 
there was no one within hearing, “ they dare not 
attempt to run away: the old wretch might 
murder them." 

“Alas! the pretty step'daugbter," returned 
Gabriel, with a sigh. “ There's many a baud* 
some lad in Vienna would give his head for a 
word with her, but the old man guards her like a 
dragon." 

! “So, bol And so you, Gabriel, are a little 
< touched, 08 well os the rest of us. Pve seen the 
time when my heart beat fust at the sight of that 
f trim figure, with the golden hair and downcast 
! eyes, tripping along to Sunday service between 
/ old Caspar and thet-good Elsa. There isn't one 
• of us whose heart-strings haven't thrilled nt the 
I Hound of her tow sweet voice; and many a night 
; we’ve stood in the street below, and looked up to 
I the light burning in her window, and watched 
‘ for her shadow flitting book and forth. But 
that's past and gone. 'Twas but a foollsli passion 
on our part, for the midden hod eyes but for one 
lover. It was a pure waste of beart*agony. But 
come: let us be going. I have a riblMo to buy 
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for my sweetbcurt, to wear on her pretty brown \ 
braids tomorrow.” 

And BO, with laugh and jest, the youths passed 
on, and were quickly lost in tho busy throng. 
— 

CHAPTER II. 

Ik the meantime, old Caspar kept on bis way. 
He hurried through the crowded, bustling city, 
until he came to the dark narrow street in which 
he lived. As he turned the corner, he caught 
a glimpse of a young man hastening away from 
one of the houses. He stopped short, and 
watched the retreating figure until it passed out 
of sight. Then he raised his hand, and shook 
it with a threatening gesture. 

'< Make the most ef your stolen visit, young 
man,” said he; ‘<for I have u plan for frighten' 
ing you love*sick swains from my pretty maiden 
yonder.” 

In ft few moments, he reached his bome, and, 
mounting the steep flight of' stairs,' ratsred a 
room where two females were busily engaged in 
preparing the evening meal. The older was a 
middle-aged woman, whose s&d face told of 
Hufiering and patient endurance. The younger 
was a girl not more than' eighteen years old, 
with s plump graceful figure oud a complexion 
like a rose-leaf. Her fair hair was parted in a 
rippling mass over her smooth forehead, and; 
was gathered at the back in a thick tress, reveal¬ 
ing the lovely rounded contour of cheek and 
chin. In addition to these purely *Saxon obarros, 
rtbehad an unusual and striking beauty: a pair 
of soft brown eyes, shaded by long curling lashes. 

Both women glanced timidly at the old man; 
but they found the expression of his feco any¬ 
thing but reassuring, and went on with their 
work without speaking. 

**A pretty pair of snails, yon two,” be snarled, 
dropping into a choir, and throwing his bat on 
the floor.- ** Have 1 not told you again and again 
to pul my- supper on the table when you bear 
my step oh.the stairs?” 

“ But one cannot bo always ready, you know, 
Otspor,” returned bis sister, meekly, os she set 
the pot of smoking chocolate before him. 

**Bah! Cannot? But thou must: 'Us thy. 
business to be ready. For wbat were woipen 
made, if not to wait upon their lords? But you 
have been loitering or gabbling, perhaps, with 
visitors. A woman's tongue should ever be idle, 
and her bands ever busy; but you two reverse 
the order, and keep the tongue wt^ng, while 
my supper waits. Let it not happen again.” 

His heavy eyebrows met in a frown, and his 
glittering eyes sought the young girl's taco. 


Who was it whom I saw leaving the hoiiw? 
a moment ago?” 

The color faded from her cheek. Lie, nhe 
would not, come what might. She raisc^l 
clear eyes to the old man’s stern face. 

” It was Fritr,” she said, simply. 

** Fritz, indeed!” ho sneered; and he iuiitaKd 
the drawing of a bow across a violin. 
fnl-Ia-ing tiddler! Have I not forbidden him 
the house? The sneaking stripling of a fiddler 1 
Much good may this visit do him: for 'twill 
be his lost. listen, my pretty Lena: I have u 
plan for providing thee speedily with a husband.” 

He rubbed bis long thin bands exultingly. 

*'A man of spirit he shall be, and no puny 
twunger of catgut. So fair a maid deserves 
u brave mate. Trust to me for that. To-night 
will decide thy fate. Hushl” for the young girl 
bad tlirown herself forward with an imploring 
cry. Cease thy wbinings: for 1 like not the 
musio of a woman's tongue. Bring the rest of 
my supper at once: for I must be off in time to 
catch these young swaggerers before they go 
home for the night. Qo, pretty fool: for fool 
thou art, Lena. With such a iace and figure 
as thine, thou mightst have wedded a titled opble- 
man, and bod money and jewels without stinl.” 

Thank heaven, the child has no such ambi¬ 
tion,” muttered Elsa. 

Where’s thy pride, girl?” continued Caspar, 
in on ao'^ry tone. " I verily believe them wouU.st 
be.oonteut to shore the hiil of some beggar wood¬ 
cutter, -.’.TU time I looked after thy interests 
a little more sharrly.” 

Caspar hastily swallowed bis supper, and left 
the house.*: As soon os the door closed bchitul 
him, the two women looked in each other's fneu 
apprehensively. 

** Ob, wbat did he mean by those cruel wonls. 
Aunt Elsa?” cried Lena. **And wbat new cloud 
is this in our sky ? Will the sun never shine 
for us?” 

•* Heaven only knows,” returned the older 
woman, stroking the girl’s golden hair with 
a soft caressing touch. “My poor child!” 

I have tried to be dutiful and industrious,” 
said the girl. “I have dona my best, all these 
: long weary years, to please him; but he hiui 
never given me a kind word. I sometimes think 
perhaps, if I had been his own child, it would 
have been different.” 

Elsa shook her head. “ It would have made 
I no difference, Lena. It is his nature to be harsh 
I and exacting.' It was the same with tby mother 
: 08 long os she lived. It has been the same with 
I me 88 with thee. There ^ no room in his heart 
I for love of anything save gold.” 
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"But why does be bate Fritz so?” sobbed 
I^na. " Wbat bos tbc dear boy ever done to 
deserve such treatment?" 

" He bates biiu os tbc bad ever bate tbe good: 
for tbe one is as upright and noble as tbo other 
hi uilfui and wicked. Ob, 1 have such dreadful 
llioiigbts DOW and then. He is my brother; but 
—may heaven forgive me—I sometimes forget 
that we are children of the same mother." 

In the course of an hour, old Caspar returned. 
They heard his heavy step on tbe stairs, and 
u muttered oath as he flung open tbc door. Ho 
walked straight to the table, and brought his fist 
down with a thud. 

" Idiot!" he muttered. " He is tbe very last 
one of all tho world who I thought would have 
tbc courage to accept. Sit you down," be added, 
turning to the women: "you may as well know 
wbut bos happened." 

" 1 told thee, girl," and he nodded in a surly 
manner at Lena, that 1 would speedily provide 
thee with a husband. That was my errand down* 
town to-night." 

A frightened look passed over tbe girl’s beau¬ 
tiful face, as the old man continued, gruffly: 

went straight to tbe public house on the 
Platz: for I well knew, if I wanted to meet 
a crowd of young men, that was where 1 
should most surely find them. And I publicly 
announced, and pledged my honors—and caused 
it, moreover, to be put in writing«>>tbat whoever 
should take my place on tbe ledge of tbe tower, 
to-morrow, and wave tbe imperial -flag as tbe 
Fniperor passed, should have the hand of my 
pretty Lena here. i 

" It turned out as I bad thougbti they stared, 
and shni^ed their sbouldera, and shrank bock. 
I thought I hod rid my door-step forever of thy 
lovers, when forth steps a young man->*pale, but 
determined—and calls out, in a ringing voice: 
*1 accept the offer, Herr Caspar.' Now, curse 
him, who do you think be was?" 

Lena bent eagerly forward, and stood with her 
hands clasped on her bosom, her red lips apart,; 
and a questioning look in her large brown eyes.; 

" Fritz! Frits, of all others!" said the old ; 
man, in his Airy raising bis voice to a shriek.! 
" 1 thought, if anyone hod the hardihood to: 
accept, it would have been the carpenter, Hans— : 
a man bold and daring—a man after my own 
heart; and his trade, moreover, had learned him 
to carry a steady bead. But the meek fiddler, 
who has been sitting in n comer and fal-la-ing 
and tweedle-dee-ing all his life—^wbo ever would 
have tbongbt of him?" 

Lena stood in the middle of tbe room, mooning 
in a low piteous voice: 


"Fritz! my Fritz! Oh, my Fritz!" 

A cruel smile passed over the old sc.\ton’s face. 

"But old Oispar is not outwitted, for all tbai." 
be said. "It wou'l keep me awuko: I stiull 
sleep soundly enough, never fear. My prciiy 
maiden will wait in vain for her lover to cbiim 
her. It takes u steady head to climb the liiile 
winding staircase in tho tower, let alone to 
stand on the *iny ledge outside. He’ll full, itnii 
be dashed to pieces. ’Twill serve him right, too, 
and 'twill rid me cosily of a pest." 

He took up a lighted candle, and turned toward 
the door. 

"Go te bed, both of you," be said; "1 want 
an early breakfast to-morrow: for 1 have iiiuclt 
to do yet on the decorations of the Calhctlrul.” 

"Can we help, in any way, Caspar?" gently 
asked his sister. 

"Help? No! Von ore of no use on buch 
occasions. If Lena there had been a boy, 
1 might liave had someone to send up ladders 
and climb soaffoldiog, instead of risking my neck 
as I now do.".;- '’ 

He shuffled out of the room, grumbling, as be 
I spoke, and closed tbe door with o violent jar. 


CHAPTER Ill. 

"Aurt Elsa," cried Lena, wildly, "1 mui^tgo 
to Fritz at once. It is madness for him to think 
of such a^lking." . 

"Not ys4}my child. Thou muht have potimee 
for awhile. :Oh, it was a cruel thing for (’axpor 
to do. If tbe carpenter—Hans—had aocvpied 
his offer, 1 shudder to think what a bait) lot 
would have been thine." 

"He is a bold ba^nman, .Aunt Elsa. The 
step-father well said that he was a man after 
his own heart." 

"Hush! For aught 1 know, someone,’ and 
Elsa motioned with her head toward tbe door 
by which her brother bad left, "may be listen¬ 
ing. We must linger here for a while yet, m 
if putting things in order for the morrow. 
After that, let us go to our rooms, as if we were 
preparing for bed as usual. Then, when Caspar 
is asleep, we will seek Fritz. Come; dear heart • 
it will give us a few quiet momenta for prayer ,* 
and, surely, we need it now, if ever." 

It was not long before tbe old sexton's room 
was darkened, and, as soon as the house was elill, 
tbe two women put on their cloaks and stole 
softly downstairs and out into the deserted >irt'et. 
They bad only gone a few steps, when they were 
met by the yonng man of whom they were in 
search. 

" Come vtith me," said he. " Mother Is wait¬ 
ing. She was sure you would come." 
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He gr^ifpetl Lcna'a cold little bands in both of 
bis. “ What—sobbing, little one?” be exoUuined, 
in a tender voice. ” 1 want smiles rather than 
tears; llicy will better give me courage to win 
my bride.” 

In a few moments, they entered a room Where 
the Widow Jluller sal I'ocking, by a huge poroe- 
Uia stove. The three women war# soon looked 
in a close embrace. 

*<Aud hast thou come, Lena, to add iby 
entreaties to mine? The good God give tby 
tongue power to do what mine bos failed to 
accomplish. Beg Frita not to go.” 

But neither the tearful pleadings of the young 
prl nor the expostulations of the older women 
were able to shako the young man's resolution. 

*< It is of no use, sweetheart,” he smd, lifting 
Lena's drooping head from his bosom. **Ask 
me anj'tliiiig but tlint, and see how quickly I will 
grant it. My mind is made up: no power on 
earth can turn me. It is the only way, child, to 
free thee , from thy dreary prisondife and cruel 
keeper. Do not vox and weary me by this use¬ 
less nslcing, for I need all my strength and spirits 
for my morrow's work. 

Besides,” a bright Sfa|le lighted his thought¬ 
ful face, 1 shall euoo^—never fear. We’U 
■how them that love Iaugh 9 at .steeples as well as 
at locksmiths. And moreover, dears, I ahall have 
the prayers of the three best women in the world) 
and those of the good priest besides. I saw him, 
but a moment ago, and his parting blessing 
Ungers yet in my ears.” 

Bnt if thou shouldst fail ?'* And Lona*8 mce 
broke into a sob. 

**1 must not fail,” ho answered, gravely. 

The four snt tnlking^ifor a few moroeots, and 
tbeu separated for the night: Aits going home 
with Elsa and Lena, and taking a sad leave of 
them at tlic door. 

The walk homewnrd through the cold air 
helped to quiet the young man's nerves, and. 
When he roundctl a comer of the street and 
caught a glimpse of the Plats Galhedral, he was 
able;to look without a tremor at the huge pile 
loojtoing up darkly in the starlight. He stood for 
some time gazing at the slender spire, as if the 
sight had a strange fhscination for him. 

There lies life or death, os God shall will.'* 
he thought. Then be measured the distance with 
his eyes. 

**’Twould bo a fearful fkll,” ho murmured, 
calmly: "but I roust not so much as glvo one 
thought to tUo distance from the tower to the 
sidewalk. It i.s safe enough, if one can but bring 
himself to bclicvo it. Were the tower only 
twenty feet from tho ground, a baby might 


I balance itself on the ledge with the utmost aecu- 
I rity. It is the thought of the height that makes 
the feat 80 dangerous. If 1 can but banish that 
from my mind, I shall be as safe as I am at tbis 
moment on the firm pavement. None but grim 
old Caspar Would ever have bit upon such a way 
of saluting the Emperor; and, for my part, 1 wish 
he had chosen a safer method of showing his 
loyalty. But, if I win, Lena’s happiness is 
assured: for tho old man dare not refuse to fulfil 
his part of the contract. . Only I most not get 
dizzy. 1 wish I was more used to great heights.” 

CHA.PTEE IV, 

A sBonr walk, brought him to his home, and, 
as he passed through the long ball on his way to 
his mother's room, a door was suddenly opened, 
a bright light streamed across his path, a 
slender figure flitted into the passageway, and 
a low voice said: 

" 1 have been waiting for yon, Herr Frits. . I 
knew your step on the stairs.” 

" How you startled me, Greta 1 I thought all 
in the house were asleep long ago.” 

" Asleep? 1 could not sleep, and 1 have been 
Watching for you so anxiously.” 

" You look like.a spirit, Greta, with your white 
shawl and pale fact.” 

She was a deformed orphaned little dressmaker, 
who rented two rooms opposite the Haller apart¬ 
ment. Fritz and his mother, fhnn the first, had 
taken a deep interest in the shy gentle girl, and 
by unnumbered acts of kindness bad helped to 
make her lonely lot more bright and cheerful 
She was passionately fond of music, and, when 
tho pain in her back was very bod, and she was 
obliged to lie in bed, Fritz would open tho door 
of bis room, and play on bis violin for her for 
hours. And, at Stloh times, she would look 
up to the Widow Haller, sealed at her bedside, 
and say, with a grateful smile: 

" I think, when my time comes, I should like 
to die thus, with your kind faoebemliog over mo, 
and Horr Fritz's beautiful music ringing in my 
ears.” 

She always wore a shawl, or sack, or loose 
mantle of some kind, which; concealed her deform¬ 
ity so well that it was hardly noticeable unless 
one looked at her closely. 

She stood before Frits now, looking up at him 
with her wldo-opcn pathetic gray eyes. 

«* Oh, Herr.Fritz, is it true—all this about the 
Cathedral tower?” 

" Who told yon, Greta?” 

‘‘Your mother. And, do you know—she is 
breaking her heart over it ? there are other 
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hearts^ too, Herr Fritz, that are heavy and sad 
because of your willfullness.*' 

She pressed her thin haudA to her bosom. 

Ureta, 1 am really angry with you. What if 
I succeed? You women all talk in the same 
strain: you seem determined that 1 shall fail.” 

Not determined—but oh, so feariUU” 

** Well, as I said before, wbnt if 1 succeed?” 
“May God so will it, Herr Fritzj” she an¬ 
swered, solemnly. “Sat it is a iVigbtful risk.” 

“And it is foi: sneU « treasure!” he replied, 
with a radiant smile. ' • 

“ Ves, I cjin well undentond,” she said, with 
a little shiver. 

“Greta, you at-e shivering;* it' is too chilly 
here: you will take cold.' Let us go inside.” 

He led her through the open door into .the tiny 
apartment. The warmth and the soft coudlo-lighl 
gave it an air of cosy ooinfort, in sjiite of the bare 
door, and scanty furniture^ It was as sonipn* 
lously nent as a nun’s cell. Spotless white cur¬ 
tains draped the narrow windows, while a few 
cheap prints, in frames of Fritz’s making, hung 
on the walls. A bridal dress of shimmering Mtin, 
with garniture, of costly looe, wos thrown over 
the back of a choir, and the table was heaped 
with rolls of brigbt-coloi^ silks and velvets and 
bits of ribbon andfoingo. Greta did not sit down, 
but stood looking up at Fritz, who. leaned his 
elbow on the tall chiffonier. 

“ Your mother still hopes that you will think 
better of this rash resolve.” 

He shook his head. 

“ Havo you thought of the cost?” 

“ Yes, Greta. I believe I do not value iny life 
as highly as the rest of you.” • ' ; ’• 

“I do not suppose that ahything^a'podr little 
body like roe could say would have auy influence,” 
she replied, sadly. i. ; ^ 

“Greta,” he asked, impnlsivoly, “if one yon 
loved bad a very hard and unhappy life, would 
you not do anything to help make a way of 
escape?” • ' 

“ There is nothing I would not do or dare fot 
one I loved,” she answered, as -impulsively. 
“ Life itself would be of no account. But it 
is different with' you, Iferr Fritsr "I should not 
1)0 missed, but you have eo' much to live for. 
There are so roany.whose happiness is bound up 
wiili yours. Oh, my ftiond, your life is a very 
precious thiiig: yon have ho right to throw it 
uwny. You have been so hind-^^ kind to me,” 
she continued, after a motnebt’s p&use. “ Hod I 
been a queen on her throne, you could not have 
treated mo with more respect. All the jt^I havc 
ever known Has oojne tbrongh yon—and through 
your mother,”: she'added, with some embarrass¬ 


ment. “ 1 have often wondered whnl X could do 
to-repay you. Perhaps the time is near when I 
cad make some return besides my poor tbanks.” 

“ You can give me your prayers to-morrow, 
you know,” said Fritz, gcuily. 

“ You would'have hud them without the asking, 
Herr Fritz.” Here she uttered a shai'p cry: “Oh, 
that dreadful,' dreadful tower! 1 see it before 

me all the time. Is the pretty Lena willing that 
yon should try? Were 1 in her place,” and 
she flushed scarlet, “ I would not let you do this 
terrible thing. You will get dizzy, aud full. Ob! 
I would stop you, somchbw.” 

“ You Could no more stop me than could she. I 
have accepted Caspar’s offer, and X shall make the 
attempt. ’ All these useless appeals only unnerve 
me. It is time that I tried to get some rest, 
although I'fear but little sleep will visit me to¬ 
night.’* 

Greta darted forward, as’be started for the 
dbor.'' ■ •* '■ 

Oh, Herr Fritz,” She said, with great agitation, 
“ I am a poor deforined little dressmaker. Nobody 
cai^ fdr me. I have nothing to lire for. I shall 
bo glad when the time comes to hide myself nnd 
my pobr crooked bhW Iff the grave. liCt me take 
yCtrr place.’ mo-orsap'iDut on the lodge, and 
waVe thS'flag. If I 'flUl, no ono will bo the 
udder fori my loss. Nobody will miss poor 
(Jroto;” '> !■ 

■ • Fritz was deeply touched by her earnestness. 
Bnt he said: “It cannot be, dear Greta. You 
know not what you are asking.” 

Bnt she threw herself on her knees at his feet, 
and, seizing bis hand, covered it with kisses and 
tears.' 

^ It is my prayer,” slid cried ; “ do not rcAise 
me. ' Ob, Hen* fVitz, let mo do this one thing for 
youl” 

Fritz roised her fVom the floor. “ I thank you 
fiito’the bottom of my btort, Greta, dear friend; 
but, when you think it over calmly, you will see 
that it-is impossible. You ore excited and tired. 
Try to ^get some rest.” 

She shook her bead mounifully. “ There is no 
restifor me while you are in danger,’* she said. 

But he answered, soothingly: : 

“At this time to-morrow, God willing, I shsll 
be safe back with Lena add motber and you, and 
we will laugh to think how-rieedless was all our 
alarm and worry. And then, Greta, wlicn J^cna 
and I-bave a bome of onr owh, there will always 
be a-place and a warm> Welcome for the little 
woman who would 'risked so much for our 
happineU.' Now, good^tilght.” 

•. When Fritz jrtMched his rciom, be was too excited 
to sleepi He took his violin than its case, and 
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hegnii to piny, hoping in this wny to quell the 
liiuinit in his uiinil. And, as he played, a restful 
pence stole over him, and he kept on fur into the 
night. 

After Fritz left, Greta threw herself in an agony 
of grief on her knees, by a chair, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. As the first notes of the 
familiar stniin reached her cars, she raised her 
head und listened intently. Then she rose and 
placed the door ajar, so os to catch even the 
faintest pianissimo shading, and sank down in a 
forlorn heap on the floor, and gave herself up to 
the spell of the witching melody. 

For the lust time,” she said, with a wan little 
smile. '*Oh, how little docs he know! But 
Lena is good and true, and she will make him 
very, very happy.” 

CnAPTER T. 

The morning dawned clear and cold. It was 
the day of all others for d street-pagennt. The 
sky was of the deepest blue, the crisp iVosty air 
was strangely exhilarating.' The showy unifbrms 
of the officers, mingling with the nmny-colorcd 
national costumes of Hungary, Poland, and the 
Tyrol, made a kaleidoscopic succession of colors 
as the immense crowd surged through the streets. 

'Ike procession was due dt the Cathedral shortly 
after noon; but, owing to some delay, it was 
nearly dark when the booming of cannon iVom 
the Platz announced the approach of the imperial 
cortege. The hours of waiting seeniOd as so many 
weary years to the impatient Fritz, who sat in 
a little room adjoining the ot^n-loft, and lo the 
three pale anxious women, who knelt at the altar 
of a little chapel, th6ir lips moving in'silent 
prayer. ‘ 

But old Caspar was in high glee. 

**The luck is all on my ride,” lie chtickled, 
rubbing hts hands triumphantly. **This delay 
Trill try his nerves to the'utmost.” 

Once or twice, be peeped slyly through the 
jArtially-bpencd door, and, to his dfrinay, beheld 
Fritz sitting quietly, without any signs of agi> 
tation. 

“ If ho would but walk the floor, or drum with 
bis fingers on tho bench, or oven bite his Ups, I 
should be bettor pleased,” thought the old sexton. 

At the sound of (ho cannon, announcing the 
approach of the prbeesrion, Fritz sprang to his 
feet. At tho same moment, old Caspar appeared, 
with a furled flag in his hand. ' ‘ 

” There’s no time tb be lost, my brave Fritz,” 
said be. Thou mayest have perhaps five min* 
utes to spare when thou rcacbest the tower, but 
'no more.” 

Fritz reached out his hand for the flag. 


I But old Caspar shook his head. Ivot so fast, 
I my lad,” returned he. “Although there is but 
I little love betwixt us, yet, to show thee how fair 
i a man I am, I will help thee os far ns I can. L>o 
■}. thou go first, and 1 vriU follow, and hand thee 
i the flog when thou ort safely outride.” 

I The first part of the ascent was easy enough, 
/ ns the stairs were rough open steps, with a hand* 
/ rail for protection. Fritz tripped up quickly, 
/ leading the way'; but old Caspar was obliged to 
/ pause once or twice, to get his breath. 

' The uext flight was more trying, as the ladder 
^ was slight, and supported only by iron rods 
I fastened to the wall. Up, up, they went, Fritz 
; calm and hopeful, old Caspar grim and sullen. 
^ “ Wait till thou reachest the little winding 

; 8tairi»se.” thought the sexton: “thy step will 
I not be so light, nor thy voice so > cheery, my 
^ daring lover.” 

I They reached the square platform at lost, from 
I which rose the tiny banging staircase, winding 
I upward until it ended at the little sliding-door 
; which gave access to the narrow ledge outside, 
; on which Fritz was to stand. So slight and 
; narrow was this ledge; that it secined hardly 
; strong enough, or wide enough, for a child. 

[ As one stoodloii the pUtfbrin and looked below, 
[it was enough tontake' the steadiest head swim 
I to see the immense distance bcneatli, that was 
traversed ooly'by (be network of crossing stall's. 
But there stood Frits, surveying it calmly. 

The sight maddened the old sexton. “The 
ladder is not strong chough for two,” said he. 
** When thou reachest the little sliding-door, thou 
must-lei thyself out;'feet foremost, until thy toes 
(ouch the ledge. Then thou must creep around 
to the opposite ride of the tower, and wave the 
flag. Go!” : ii 

Fritz made no reply, but went on, climbing 
iip as nimbly as li eat. He reached the little 
door, and, looking^ fearlessly out, slowly and 
; cautiously lotrered Himself to the ledge below. 

! Old Caspar followed more slowly, trembling 
;iV6m 'head to fo<>t<’With suppressed rage. 

He passed biit the flag to Fritz, 
i “ Feel (by way careftilly,” he said for thou 
! host kut ten ih'eh'es' bf footboldi'' When thou 
I rcachesi the o^pbsite Side of the spire, slip one 
• band through siliron ling which thou wilt find 
> there, and, when thou hearcst the great gun on 
; the Ploiz, Travb'lhy'iSag. There is another ring 
Ijnst above the Gliding*door: ’twill help thee 
i greatly.” 

I Fritz took' tlJe IHag; and crapt^'step by step, 
\ along Ihe narroW ledge. After a Few moments’ 

I suspense, bis voice sounded cheerily, and without 
i a quiver, through the open door. 
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“All right,” It said; “I’m ready now for the 
signal.” 

Old Caspar’s cheeks and lips were white with 
anger. His features grew distorted by passion. 
Tiiero was an ominous gleam ib bis wicked black 
eyes. lie bent down over the door, and .listeneil 
eagerly. As he lifted bis iheC, it was as the face 
of some exultant demons He bad fastened the 
door so that Fritz could not return. 

“Aye, cling last, my sighing fiddlert” be 
muttci'ed: “for thy grip is for life or death. 
Thou wilt either ding thyself down in despair, 
or lose thy bold, and be dashed to pieces, when 
tliou tindesl the trap thou art in. Thy sWeetheolrt 
will wait in rain for her brave young lover.’.’ 

Ho started, as be s^he, to go down. Sud¬ 
denly, ho paused, and hastily brushed his hand 
across his eyes; 

“The giddiness again!” he exclaimed. “Ob, 
my, God, were 1 but safely below 1” 

With the words, he staggered, and stood , for 
a moment, with his body swaying unsteadily to 
and fro. Then he missed bis foothold, and, 
clutching wildly at the empty air, plunged bead- 
long into the siMice below. 


CHAPTER -VI. 

In the meantime, Fritz waited patiently for 
the signal; nor did he have to wait long, for in 
a moment more the great cannon thundered from 
the IMatz. Ho hold out the flag, and slowfy 
waved it to and fro, and beard the answering 
saliito from the imperial troops;. Then be crept 
once more along the narrow ledge, and, steadying 
himself by the iron ring, he stooped and fell for 
the sliding-door. 

It was closed.' He pushed as hard as be 
dared in his cramped position, but he could not 
move It. 

“ Merciful God!” be cried) with a start which ! 
nearly caused him to lose bis hold. “I see it ^ 
all now! Old Caspar has Ihslened the door, and ’ 
left me to my fate!” 1 

For a moment, the shock made him faint; bat! 
the cold air, blowing freshly on bia bared bead, 
revived him. I 

His first impulse was to shout for help; then 1 
he smiled derisively at such childish folly. How | 
could he hope to make his voice heard above the \ 
din of the crowded streets? | 

“Better keep my strength, instead of wasting \ 
it in useless shouting,” he thought. “1 shall | 
need it all.” j 

Then he thought: “Shall I drop the flag? ; 
The falling standard may possibly attract atten- > 
tion, and lead to a rescue. Yet no: the idea is \ 
absurd. No one will understand it.” j 


Even in tbn' moment of supremo peril, how¬ 
ever, his uuselfish nature asserted itself. “ 13u- 
\ sides.” he said, “ the flag might injure a piisser-hy, 
> in its swift descent. 1 will not save my life at 
^ such a risk.” 

] Other thoughts succeeded this. 

\ “ If there were only a moon to-night,” he soid 

I to himself, “ there would bo a possibility of my 
escape: for someone might look up at the tower 
by chance, and sec me. But, os it is— No, 
\ there is no likelihood of my being discovered. 
\ My doom U sealed.” 

I ile tried to keep back the despairing thoughts 
I that nearly made him frantic: for he knew that, 
the more culm and cool be was, the greater would 
bo his chance^ of escape. He stood tlicrc, cling¬ 
ing to the iron ring above the door, ns motionless 
08 if be had been carved out of stone. 

When the evening, chimes were rung, he lK)wcd 
his faeadj and; with trembling Ups, rcpaitcd tlie 
“ Angelus.” Once or twice, his arms ached, and 
he oarefhlly sbiAed his position, to ease the 
strained muscles. One by one, the stars came 
out in the dusky space overhead, until the sky 
was studded with the glittering golden points. 
Then the great bells, of the Cathedral slowly 
tolled the time. 

“Two hours I No more?” be said. “Ah! it 
has seemed a lifetioiel” , 

The chances were but slight, he reflected, that 
his absence would cause any alarm. It is true 
that Lena might miss him, for he hnd made 
arrongementa to hove word sent as soon ns be had 
accomplished Lis perilous feat: friend Gabriel 
was to watch , until he bad waved the flag and 
reached the little door in safety, and then he was 
to set off without a moment’s delay, and carry the 
good tidings to the three waiting women: hut he 
had charged Lena, over and over again, not to 
think it strange if he did not come to her at once, 
as he bad ait engagement to play at one of the 
theatres, and there was no telling bow late he 
might ^ detained—perhaps until the early morn¬ 
ing hours. 

As be thought of all this, be said; 

“And old Caspar knew it’! Oh, the cruel 
villidn! he has well planned.” 

The hours dragged on. Fritz was shivering 
with the cold, for his scanty clothing was hut an 
insignifloant protection against the frosty night- 
sir. His head throbbed with pain; every joint 
was stiff and aching. 

“Howlong,” he.Hioiight, “can I endure the 
terrible strain on body and mind ? >Yoiild it not 
be better to throw myself down, end end it all? 
But there is poor little Lena: she would remain 
forever in old Caspar's power.” 
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No, for her dear sake he would try to hold on, 
even to the very lost. Perhaps, in time, the good 
God would hear his prayer, for every breath that 
be drew was one agonized petition: Obi my 

Father, help T’ 

lint the night wore on, and, every moment, 
death scorned to Fritz more inevitable. He'could 
hardly hope to hold out much longer, oerloinly 
not until morning. 

Ills brain, at lust, began to give way, under 
the strain. 

** Well, what of it? I will not have so fhr to 
go,” he said, in order to roach heaven, as most 
people. Ha! ha I” 

The echo of his bitter mo^iking mirth shocked 
him, however, and recalled him to himself. 

Great heavens I” he cried, *‘I am not going 
mad, am 1? Yet people hare lost their reasons 
for less cause.” 

The great clock boomed out another hour. 

*• Am 1 tit for deatht’* he mused. “Only last 
Sunday, the good priest said that, if one wished 
to die happy, he must make liis peace with the 
world; and, if there was any hatred or bitter 
feeling in the heart, it must be put aVray: for, 
if we did not forgive, neither would our Heavenly 
Father. 

“Can I forgive old Caspar?’* he thought. 
M Must I?” 

Long and bitter was the struggle (n Fritz’s 
heart, for he was wrestling with the mighty spirit 
of hatred. At last, Just os the Cathedral l^lls 
tolled the midnight hour, he raised hls^ head 
toward the sky. It was pale and haggard, but a' 
divine peace rested on it; ' > ^ 

“1 forgive him]”;be cried. “Blessed b0God 
for the victory 1 I ani prepared, ooroe wbaf may. 
If Qod give me strength toehold'oat, all is well ; 
if not—” • ' 

Ho shuddered, gave ao involuntary glanbe 
downward, and went oni-huskily! “If nCt, I 
am ready.” Then he shut' his eyes. 

The constellations olimbfol higher nhd higher in 
the heavens. Then they slbwty bank, until they 
neared the western horizon. The busy hum of 
the street hod long censed^ Frbfoiind stillness 
brooded over the whole city. ' Fritz thought of 
Lena, bis mother, and Greta. 

“They are probably together,” he saldj “for 
their pmnful vigil is end^, and their hearts are 
filled with Joyous anticipations. Tb*morrow, 
early, they expect to see me.*^ 

The nigfabair grew icy cold. -But stil) thot 
motionless figure stood on tlie narrow ledge: its 
pale weary ihee resting against the uplifted hand, 
which grasped ihriron ring. ' . 

“Oh, God! who art ever near to those who 


need thee, be swift to hear and save thy child ! 
Oh, blessed Virgiu Mother! plead for thy ser- 
vantl” Thus he prayed. 


CHAPTBU VII. 

As soon as Gabriel carried the joyful tidings 
of Fritz's success to tho anxious women, Elsa and 
Lena led the IVidow Hulleraiid started for home. 

“ Do thou go to bed at once, Lena,” said Elsa. 
“This bos been a trying time for thee. Fritz 
said he would not bo able to come to thee before 
to>morrow. A good night's rest will bring back 
tho roses to thy cheeks. Surely, thou wouldst 
not have him find such a pale little bride await¬ 
ing him, in the morning? Nor will we wait for 
Caspar. We never know when be is coming 
home, and he will be probably late: be will be 
celebrating the day somewhere. 8o, go to bed, 
child.’* 

But Lena could not sleep. She was troubled 
and nervous: sbe knew dot why. She drew 
a chair to the window, and sat for a long time 
looking out at the starlit sky. At last, her bend 
drooped on the window-scat, and she was soon 
soundasleep. Ahl little did she suspect the truth. 

It was early morning when her heavy eyes 
opened, and Elsa stood in the doorway, with an 
anxious, even frightened, face. 

** Fritz has not come yet,” she said; “ and 
Caspar is not home. What can it mean ?” 

But, even as she spoke, there was a loud knock 
at the door. Elsa ran downstairs, and Lena’s 
•i|Viiek ears caught the words as the stranger 
entered. It was Gabriel. To explain his ap¬ 
pearance, however, we must go bock several 
hoars in our story. 

When Fritz parted from Greta, os we have dc- 
Boribed, she stood for a moment in the middle 
of the room, with her bands extended towards 
him, as if 'in benediction. 'A wistful smile was 
on licr pale patient face, and her eyes shone with 
unutteiwble tenderness, os she watched him out 
of SighL Fritz, as he turned to close the door 
behind him, saw'this; and he never forgot it, 
to his dying day. 

Greta did not eveb attempt to go to bed. She 
was tdo nnxiotis, ntid too restless in consequence. 
At times, she walked up and down the' room, 
nervously twisting her fingeiw together. At times, 
she burst info sobs.- Then she would fall on her 
knees and pray. “Oh;"bl^ed Saviour!” she 
crieJ, “ oh, holy Vli^n! intercede for him, and 
save his Kfb^bnly wve his life! Make him 
happy—make him happy, no matter what becomes 
of me." 

The hours Wore bn. As the time approached 
when Fritz nii^ht be bxpectbd home, Greta's 
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nervous eKcUeoietit iucrcosed. Sbe knew of bis 
ciigageiueot to play at tbo tbeatre, iifler tbe 
procession was over; and did not (upeel bini, 
tbcrcforc, until alier uiiduigbt. But, wbcu tbe 
twelve strokes l^ng out from tbe neighboring 
eburcb-tower, and be did not comer she began 
to feur BOiuelbiug bad happened. Sbe was 
Juiuiliur with bis step, and sbe now took:her 
place, just witbio tbe door, to listen. Tbe 
streets were profoundly still, by this time: but 
now and then tbe sound of a solitary tread rose 
on the night-air, so that Gretn more than once 
caught her breath in a fervor of thankfulness, 
tbiuking it was that of FritZs But tbe tread 
passed, on. ^'ow and then,, also,-tbe voice .of 
some bebiled person, singing on bis way borne, 
was beard. But it was not tbe voice of Fritz. 

'*Ab,'’ she said, suddenly, after one of these 
disappointments, **wby did I not think of it 
before? Fritz bos waved the dag successAilly, 
bos played at the theatre, and bos been enter* 
taiuiiig some of bis friends .ot supper, to. cele¬ 
brate bis triumph. Xbat would explain wby. be 
is so lute.’* • 

But, Uiough one or two other belated persons 
went singing by, though occasionAliy.oDe..or two 
otlier sileut pedestrians buiricd past, no- voice 
was that of Fritz, no stop was his. The hours 
passed. Greta wept, and prayed, and walked 
the ixiom, and wrung her bands, and wept and 
pniyed agun; but all to no purpose: no Fritz 
appeared. 

At lost, tbe suspense.' became intolerable. 
Greta felt that she‘must do something, or she 
should die. We have all felt thus, in moments 
of great extremity—at least, all who are of 
nervous organizations like hers. Sbe threw on 
her hat and cloak hurriedly, crept stealthily 
downstairs, and closed the ontor door softly after 
her. Then suddenly she began to riin.- 

She began to run towards St. Joseph’s. For, 
all at once, just as sbe turned tbe knob of the 
door, a suspicion of the truth ftoahed upon her. 
It came like a revelaUon. **-Ob, why did 1 not 
think of it befoie?” she cried. “Old Caspar 
bates Fritz, and has played, him some wicked 
trick—perhaps locked him in. Yes! that is it. 
If Fritz were not locked in, he would have been 
home long. ago. But now—pnow<^—oh, holy Vir¬ 
gin!—he is, perhaps, lying dead at the foot of 
the tower, shattered and—’.’ , 

The idea , was too dreadful f sho covered her 
face with her hands; she shuddered os in an 
ague-fit. 

Slie ran on, nevertheless, all this while. 
St. Joseph’s was not far off .now: it -was,' in 
fact, only around the corner* i She .almost feared 


to turn that coruer; but she ran foster thiiu ever, 
nevertheless. 

She had turned tbe comer. The high tower 
rose directly iii front of her. But she did noi 
look up. She was sure there wns somctbitig 
horrible lying at its foot—soiuctUiiig (luit froze 
her heart, even to think of—and yet which she 
must brave herself to meet; and sbe did bmvc 
herself, going straight up to it: a black slinpc- 
leas mass on the pnvemcnt>-^the pavement iliat 
gleamed spectrally in tbe white light of dawn. 

Sbe started back—etarted back with asJjriek— 
and then fell on her knees. But the cry was one 
of joy, not of despair: for what she had seen 
:was but a shadow, cast by a bit of sculpture on 
the side of the Cathedral.: She fell on her kncca: 
but it was.to kiss the spot, and to exclaim, wiih 
la flood of grateful tears: |“Oh, thank Gud! 

1 thank God!” 

Then she sprang to her feet as suddenly: for, 

1 faint and far, a shout seemed to come down from 
I, the .very top,of the tower. Her heart wn.H in licr 
; throat*, It, W|as;a voice that she surely know. 

I She rushed teross the street, so as to sec all the 
[Way up tho.Jt^fty steeple, and there—yes! there 
i —OUtimod.agpipstJhetiporning sky, just redJeii- 
; ing with tbe sunrise, wds a human figure—that 
i of Firitz liimselfl i .; 

I Sbe rent tbo air with calls for help, with 
\ shriek on shriek, 'Witb;paasionateorics. Tbon, ns 
;'flr8t.one, and afterwards iialf a dozen, watchmen, 

I roused, from sleep at their posts, cnine running 
[iUpiisheifeU to the; grouD.di, in a dead fuiut. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I ;It was Gabriel, as we have said. 

“ Where-s tbeFrouleia Lena?”! be cried. “For 
theJove of God, letihcr.cQine quickly. Fritz bos 
I been clinging to the spire all tbe night tbrougli. 
But be is alive. Thqy are taking him down from 
the tower now. . And old Caspar has fallen from 
the stairs. He may die: I did not stop to Ic.ini. 
Greta ft>oodJt.all out. If sbe hadn’t. Frit/ would 
hove’died.’*ir.And, following him, they hurried 
to St.: Joseph’s, f 

A large and, excited throng of people hnd 
I gAUiered;on the! rials before the Cathedral. In 
f tha midst stood Frits,' supported by two meu. 
[ But his nearest iViend would have failed to 
I recognize him: ihis cheeks were sunken and 
I sallow, his once brown locks were sprinkled with 
white os if by old-age. 

\ . The crowd; drew back'silently, and made wny 
for Lena, who came running at a quick pace 
I down tbe Platz. 

I Fritz started when , he saw her, and feebly 
I wared her backi > 
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“No, no!’’ be cried, sndly. “’Tis not thy 
Fritz. Tliy young lover boa become a broken 
old man. Thou will not care for such a scare* 
crow bridegroom.'* ’ i * • 

But Lena had thrown herself on bis breast; 
and, entwining licr arm around bis neck, she 
laid her soil rosy cheek against bis face. 

“Ob, my beloved Fritz,” sbe sajd, brokenly, 
“it'wtts all for me! for me!’* 

Sbe nfled her hand, and stroked abd Stroked 
bU b^ tenderly. < ; - 

' *^What does it mailer T” 8be asked, sniilirtg 
tbrpugb a mist of falling tears.'* “ In a few years, 

1 shall be the same. Thot^ hast but grown old 
a little in advance of me. -Biil oh! if I had only 
^n the one to find thee. l)tor blessed GretA—^ 
Where is slie?” 

But they looked in vain for Greta. Tbe girl 
bad disappeared. • ' 

Old Caspar, wlicn picked up at the foot of tb^ 
staircase, was found to be mangled and kchselessj 
but still alive; and, though it'iffr'os many diiys 
before he regained his’^onsciousnMsi'&e did live, 
(bough it was evident from (he'tfr^'t that be 
would be a helpless misslinpeh cripple fbf life.' 

But a wonderful change bad coriio overjtlio'old 
man: bo was os patient and gentle' and ‘sub¬ 
missive as a little child. Elsa wondered dt it,' 
while she rejoiced. 

“Thou art loo good, my poor Elsd,** be would 
murmur, us she hovered over him, trying in some 
way to minister to bis comfort. “1 have been 
but a sad brute to tlicc and to Lena.** 

But there was something weighing heavily oh 
the old man’s conscience, and the cloud did not 
lift from bis spirits until, oho day, with Fritz 
and Lena and tho good priest at liis bedside, he 
confessed his crime, and received for^veness. 

“Do not vex tliysolf, Kl.sn, with fears.for the 
fdlnre,” he said to her, one morning. “ We sball 
be well providc<l for. By my miserly Habits^ I 
have saved much money. I am a far ricber'iMn 
^an thnii'-couhist imagine. There'is'enoo^^io 
keep mo and thee in cumfurt—^ye8,^^n luxury,'! 


if we eared for that—all our days, and to .spare 
for a handsome dower for Lena. And then, 
when we are gone, Fritz must have it all. 1( is 
'tlie best I can do to htone for my sin. It was 
a frightful fall, my poor Elsa,” and he poinied 
to h'is' ihirahapen limbs. “It ruined my body ; 
but it saved my soul.” 

But wti^re was Greta all this time? For none 
of her friends‘had seen her since that dreadful 
night. This is what happened. 

When Fritz returned home, that day, he found 
a note from Greta, shying that she should thank 
God on her knees, day and night, for Iiis esenpe. 
She wrote that “she had been called suddenly 
away from home, but Ibut he would licar from 
her sooii.'^ Yet she ^ve no clue as to where 
she had gone. 

As day after day passed, and sbe did not 
return, ^rilz anil bis 'niolUer grew very uneasy 
over her prolonged absence. Biii, one moriiing, 
a Ih^c box canie for Fritz, and, when he opened 
it, tiicrO, in all its purity and ft^biicss, lay an 
exquisite bridal-dress, made os only Greta’s deft 
fingers could make anything. On the top was 
a note, with bis a'ddi^. 

Ke'opencd it with 'irembling' fibers, and ^ad 
(he following words: 'i- . - Hi . 

^/BkLOVKQ FUEND.r 

“It is the bridal*dre8s for the pretty Lena. 
Tell her I bave sewed in, with every stitch, my 
loving prayers and goodrwishes. 1 shall never 
see you more, i The dress was all 1 could do to 
repay you for your great kindness. Gn that 
drcndfiil- tligfat, 1 >niade a 8oldmn<ivow that, if 
heaven spared your life.d.would enter a convent, 
and devote (be rest of my days (o'God’s service. 

“And, when yOD'abd your sweet wife think 
of me,” She whnt on to say, << think of me as 
watching by dbe' siek^ visiting the poor, and 
teaching little ehildreni and praying for you 
and yours always. ' ' 

“ Herr Frits, fhttwell, and God keep you!' 

“Greta.” 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP ‘COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC. 

Harry Mordant was not especially susceptible. 
In fact, he had run the gauntlet of several 
seasons and was yet heart-whole. Perhaps one 
reason of this was that, from his earliest boy¬ 
hood, it had been impressed on him that he was 
to marry a certain Lily Wentworth, a fourth or 
fifth cousin of his, as soon as she grew up. His 
father and hers had been lifelong friends, and 
the arrangement had been made between the two 
old men; a very sensible arrangement, as they 
considered, since it Would unite two large fort¬ 
unes, both Lily and Harry being only children. 
As for Harry, 'he accepted his fate quite resign¬ 
edly. It was a thing that had to be; and, since 
he had nevSr met any girl he could love, as he 
had read in novels girls were loved, he cou- 
lazily. eluded that either he was unimpressionable or 

“Well, you know I went out to make a cast that sueb love was a mere fiction of tbe romancer, 
for trout while you were sketching. Tired out, But now, for the first time, he began to doubt, 
at last I came to the little ferry you know so For not or ly on that first day, but on every day 
well, and, instead of the old fellow who usually I lor a week, he had somehow found he had to 
rowed the boat, I found one of the prettiest girls [ cross the ferry, and some days more than once, 

1 ever saw.” i and the result was that, before the week was out, 

“ His daughter, I suppose.” ; he was hopelessly in love with the ferryman’s 

“Presumably. But, if so, only another ill^s- : pretty niece. ■ 

Iralion of my republican notion—if any were “No, she is not his daughter,” he told his 
seeded—that birth and fortune do not necessarily friend; “ that much I’ve found out. She must 
make beauty.” be his niece. I hear he has one, who lives with 

“Didn’t you find her grammar rather halting? him. That much I learned from a lout of a 
It’s there where true rusticity shows itself.” boy I saw picking berries near there, yesterday, 
“She was too shy to talk much. I tried in and whom I took the liberty to cross-question.”’ 
lain to start a flirtation, and, when that failed, “Is she as shy as at first?” 
to get her to talk of herself and her belongings; “ Not entirely. She talks—even eloquently, 

but all I could wring from her was that the old at times—as to the books she has read, her 
ferryman was down with rheumatism, and she love of flowers. Why. she knows every'wild 
was taking his place. ‘ Five cents’ fare, sir,’ blossom she sees! But, at other times, I can 
the added, coolly, as we reached the opposite hardly get her to say a word.” 
shore; and with that she held the skiff with “Look here, old fellow,” said his friend: 
a boat-hook, while I stepped ashore. When “don’t you think we’d better pack up and be 
I turned to bow to her, after having climbed the off? You’re falling in love, very bad. And, con- 
bank, I saw her rowing back; nor did she ever sidering what I know about Miss Wentworth and 
ook my way.” you, that’s a contingency not at all desirable.” 



T a rustic inn, up 
among the bills, two 
young men sat talk¬ 
ing. One was an 
artist in search of 
the picturesque, the 
other his friend, who 
had accompanied 
him. 

“ Such an advent¬ 
ure as I had this 
morning,” said the 
latter, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar. 

“As to how?” an¬ 
swered the other 
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“ But we only know 
them slightly; in fnct, 
since 1 think of it, we 
don’t know them at 
all. You brought a 
letter of introduction 
to them. Mr. Leth- 
ington called, and we 
were out; you called, 
he was out; and then 
came the invitation. 
You wouldn’t know 
each other if you 
met. * ’ 

“But they’re such 
swell people. It 
would be rude not to 
go, especially since I 
wrote and asked for 
an in'^tation for you, 
and Mrs. Lethington 
was so good as to send 
one. Besides, I should 
like you to see the 
grounds. Even from 
the glimpses X caught 
during my drive from 
the lodge to the house, 
I could discern they 
were beautifully laid 
out, with the rarest 
trees, and each one 
perfect in itself.'^ 

“I have been struck 
by the house, even at 
a distance: I’ve seen 
it across the lake. 
Once I tried to sketch 
the view, putting in 
some swans that came 
sailing along. Here it 
is. Picturesque, isn’t 


Harry flushed up to the roots of his hair. it? Of course, I should like to go; only, for 

“Oh, hang Miss AVentworth!” he said, at your sake, I think we had better leave.” 
last. “I had forgotten all about her.” “But we can’t,” Harry blurted out, after 

“Where is she now?” gnawing his mustache for a minute. “I cant, 

“On the ocean,’I believe. You know she at least, until after to-morrow night: I must go 


has been abroad for five years, completing her 
education, first in Paris and then by a year of 
travel. I am to meet her at Newport next 
month. She and her people—that is, papa and 
mamma—were to leave Paris yesterday for Havre, 
where they were to take the French steamer.” 


to the ball.” 

“What! Is your fair inamorata going? 
I didn’t know that ferrymen’s nieces were 
asked to such swell places as the Lethingtons. 
But perhaps Mr. Lethington contemplates run¬ 
ning for Congress, and so wishes to make himself 


“My advice is more necessary than ever; 
Leave this at once.” 

“Oh, confound it, but X can’t! AVe’ve accepted 
an invitation to that ball, at the Lethingtons’, 
for to-morrow night.” 


popular.” 

“No — she isn’t,” almost snapped Harry. 
“ That’s just it. She’s only a ferryman’s daugh¬ 
ter ; tliough to keep up distinctions in this 
republican country is simply absurd.” 
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“Well, yes—in one sense. But remember: 
while politically we are a republic, in social 
iimtters we are still as exclusiye as our English 
aucestora. However, since your paragon can’t 
go, why must you?” 

“ The fact is,” stammered Harry, driven to 
the wall, “I said something about going to this 
ball, and she told me that the servants and 
poorer neighbors were allowed to come inside 
the grounds and look in the windows. And— 
and—” 

“Oh, I understand. Spare your blushes. 
You promised to steal and join her, and look 
in the windows too.” And he burst into a hearty 
laugh. “Only, my boy, don’t let your hostess 
catch you at it.” 

This was too much for Harry. To be laughed 
at was more than he could bear. So, to avoid 


hat, with a drooping ostrich-feather, completed her 
costume. The face was turned from him, and, be¬ 
fore he could catch a glimpse of it, the skiff shot 
around a little promontory and was lost to sight. 

“The ‘Lady of the Lake,’, by Jove!” cried 
Harry. “ She manages a boat, too, as if born 
to it. What suppleness! What grace in the 
figure! Is this fairy-land? I’ve been every¬ 
where—at Newport, Saratoga, the White Sulphur 
—and yet here, in .this out-of-the-way place, 
I’ve seen, within a week, two prettier girls than 
I ever saw before.” 

He told of his adventure to his friend on bis 
return to the inn, concluding by saying: 

“Now, Jack, here’s a chance for you. This 
new ‘ Lady of the Lake ’ is obviously staying at 
the Lethingtons’. You’ll be sure to see her, 
to-night.” 


quarreling outright 
with his friend, he 
snatched his hat and 
hastily left the room. 

He struck into a 
path across the fields 
which he had never 
traversed before: a 
circuitous path, that 
wound by a wood, 
and then through it: 
a path that came out 
finally on Lethington 
Lake. This lake was 
not very large, but it 
was a very picturesque 
one, made by the 
widening of the little 
river over which 
Harry had so often 
been ferried. Just as 
he emerged from the 
grove, he saw, at some 
distance, a lady stand¬ 
ing up in a small flat- 
bottom skiff, and pro¬ 
pelling it along by a 
pole. Several swans 
were following her, as 
if familiar compan¬ 
ions. Her dress was 
strikingly effective, 
being of black velvet, 
fitting close to her fig¬ 
ure ; and it was a fig¬ 
ure of which anyone, 
even a princess, might 
have been proud. A 
broad Rubens-like 
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“Pardon me,” answered the other: “you’re 
almost as much in love with her, I see, as with 
the ferryman’s niece; and I shan’t interfere. 
Water-nymphs seem to be your fatality. Why 
not,” in a tone of badinage, “get up a sculling- 
match between the two, and give the golden apple, 
a-la-Paris, to the one that wins? But to be 
serious: I’m quite reconciled to stay now; for, 
with two inamoratas, you’re not likely to come to 
mischief; and, if there’s danger at all, it’s the 
‘ Lady of the Lake’ that, in tlie long run, is to 
be feared. I know you, Harry. A girl without 
money you might marry: but you’d never marry 
one without culture.” 

The two young men went early to the ball, 
but Harry looked in vain for the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” Their host had two daughters, both fine 
girls; but neither had the' graceful figure he 
wished Jack to see. After ho had done his duty 
by dancing two or three sets, be stole out-of- 
doors, and was not long before he found the ferry¬ 
man’s niece. A delicious half-hour was spent, 
which Harry would have ina^de longer if his 
companion had not insisted she must go home. 
He would have even attended her all the way; 
but this she would not permit. 

“Why not?” he said, at last. They had 


wandered oil', and were now quite 
alone. “ You know how I love 
you. All 1 ask is to be your pro¬ 
tector through life. Let me begin 
now. It is not safe, believe me, 
for you to go alone.” 

But she broke from his arm, 
which attempted to encircle her. 
“ It is safer, at least for you,” she 
said, with a gay laugh, “if you are 
going to talk nonsense. I know, 
Mr. Mordant, that you are a rich 
man’s son. What would he think, 
if he saw you now, with one like 
me? You need not protest. You 
will think differently of all this 
to-morrow.” 

' - Never, never I Neither to-mor¬ 
row nor any other day. Dear, you 
do love me; I know you do. You 
are too truthful to have listened to 
me, as you have this last week, if 
you meant to treat me in this way 
at last.” 

This was a bold stroke, but it 
proved the wisest. The girl flushed 
and hesitated. 

“ No,” she replied, “ I am not a 
heartless coquette, I—I—” But, 
whatever she was going to say, she 
^checked herself. “Come to the ferry, to-mor¬ 
row. Come to the house, I mean: see how' poor 
\ and mean is the life there, and then—then,” she 
I faltered, “if you are still of the same mind—” 

I With the words, she snatched away the hand 
\ which he had been holding, plunged into the 
I shrubbery, and disappeared. 

! “If that is the test, dear,” said Harry, as lie 
• took his way back to the house, “you will not 
find me wanting. You are as proud ns a duke's 
daughter. You would have me see how a ferry¬ 
man’s niece lives, before you will believe I am 
in earnest. Well, at the wor.st, I can earn my 
: living; and poverty is bliss, compared with a 
loveless union.” 

Half an hour later, !Mrs. Lothington came up 
to Hai’ry, as he stood in the doorway, watching 
the dancers and gnawing his mustache. 

“ Oh, this will never do,” she said. “ I forgot 
you and your friend were strangers. I must 
introduce you to a partner.” She took his arm 
and led him a few steps to the right. “Agnes,” 
she said, “this is a friend of one of our city 
friends. Atr. Mordant, Miss Peroival: Miss Per- 
eival, Mr. Mordant.” 

For a moment, Harry was dumb. He saw 
before him “The Lady of the Lake.” There was 
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no mistaking the graceful’flgureJ The' elHbb' 
rAte hall-drOss was very ditfeVent iVom the 
velvet of yesterday; but it displaj^e’d, With’even 
greater effect, the lines of the liihe ibiia/the 
rounded arms, the exquisite bust, the 'khowy 
shoulders. He bowed low ; then, as he raised^his 
eyes and for the first time saw the thcO; he 
started so that the crush hat he held'felito the 
ground. For if ever two faces could be alike in 
every particular, those of the ferryman’s ’ niece 
and “The Lady of the Lake’* were alike'. His 
having to stoop to pick up his hat gaie hitna 
moment to recover himself. Turning to Miss 
Fercival to ask for a dance, he saw a look he had 
often seen before—one of sly mischief. 

^‘Is it possible?” he stammered. “What a 
witch you areor rather what a metamor¬ 
phosis.” 

“Does that odd remark,” was the demure 
reply, “ mean that you don’t wish to dande Svith 
me? Gentlemen have often called me hsylph. 
Sir, or even sometimes a goddess; but 'I’vo nevfer 
been called a witoh before, much less a iheta- 
morphosis, whatever that may be.” 

There was no mistaking her now. This' was a 
touch of the same gayety and sprightliness, the 
inborn repartee, as he had then thought it, 
which had so oharmed him in the ferryman’s 
niece. In a moment more, a waltz struck'up, 
and Harry, with his arm around her waist, was 
whirling around the room with “The Lady of the 
Lake.” His partner danced to perfection. 

“ You will give me your answer to-night ?” ho 
whispered, os they floated around; her head 


drooping* almost bfr' his shoulder. “You-knorw 
'tibwi' doii’t'^ouj dear,- tbht'you're loved for your- 
■'s'elf only?”' ' ■ ' ■ 

•“Take me into the conservatory,” she whis* 
Ipered in reply] “ after the waltz. ’ I know a spbt 
there where nobody cab find us. I want to tell 
^oii how I came to be at the ferry. You mustn’t 
' think I masqueraded oh purpose.” 

' The story was soon told. This timej when 
Harry's arm stole about her waist, it was 
allowed to remain there unopposed ; for another 
waltz was in full progress, and the conservatory 
whs empty, except for themselves. In few 
' words, she told him the old ferryman was a great 
friend of hers, and how, when he was struck down 
by rheumatism, slie had offered to keep Ins 
feriy for him, “for he hid nobody to do it,*’ she 
added, “ and 1 was familiar with boats and 
boating.” - . , 

“It was you, then, that I saw yesterday on 
I the lake,” said Harry. And he told of his 
adventure. ‘ “TherCwna something about your 
I figure that puzzled me; it seemed familiar, and 
yet not. It was the exquisitely-fitting velvet' 
I dress, in contrast to the one you wore at the 
ferry.” 

She lauglied a low musical laugh, and, looking 
up at him, answered with gay raillery: 

“ That shows how stupid all you men are. A 
shabby dress makes all the difference—” 

“ Now, dear, you know that’s not fair,” 

' Bhe laughed that low musical laugh again.' 

“ No; it Wasn’t,” she said. “I must beg yonr 
pardon for all the deception. I was going to 
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teU you long ago, os soon, aa soon,’* ,with ;i> little 
embarrassment, “ well,; ,03 soon, .as 1 saw ypu 
liked me, only, when you spoke of this ball, and 
seemed so sorry that 1 couldn’t be present, 1 had 
to give way to the fun of the thing, and keep 
up the deception, just to see if you would come 
out and speak to me. 1 pleaded a headache to 
Mrs. Lethington for. being late,; , said 1 would 
take a cup of tea and try to sleep for an hour, 
before coming down; and that was.the hour I 
gave to you, you foolish fellow, out on .the lawn,” 

There was a ■ sound, after this,. suspiciously 
like a kiss. It was probably, not that, for the 
lady showed no signs of anger, which she would 
have done, of course, if such a liberty ,had been 
taken. 

■ The next day, Harry and his fianede went out 
on the lake, at his invitation,; ho pulling the 
oars, slie steering. It was a beautiful day, and 
sky and water were in unison with their hearts. 
After awhile, Harry laid aside , the oars and let 
the boat di-ift. His companion- sat for. some 
time in silence, letting her left hand trail in 
the water. At last she said, but hesitatinglyand 
still looking down: “Tve another confession to 
make. I’m not Miss Percival at all. That was 
a name that I asked- Mrs. Lethington to intro¬ 
duce me by to you lost night. I told, her I had 
a particular reason for it; that 1 wished to.take 
you by surprise.” 

“ I don’t understand.” 

“Well, to be more explicit, have you never 
heard of girls being promised in their cradles, 
by their parents, to boys scarcely old enough to 
go to school? Have you never imagined that, 
in such a case, a girl, when she grew.up, might 
shrink from such a compact, naturally wishing 
to be loYo'd for herself? Now,' 1 know just 
such a case. It was that of a young lady who 


had been for years . in Europe,; and. who was 
about to be .brought home to moke the acquaint¬ 
ance.of.ber.fiancd. As a sort, of reprieve,! she 
persuaded her. people to let her come home-a 
couple of months. earlier, with, some friends 
whose acquaintance she had made in Paris. 
She came, and—” 

“Great; heavens, and you are Lily!” oi;ied 
Harry. “ Well, you are a witch.” 

“Yes,,! am Lily. But I had no idea of meet¬ 
ing you here, I had no idea who ypu were 
when I , did meet you, till—till—” blushing.and 
more, embarrassed than ever, “the second day, 
when you let slip your name. Aftpr, that, 
dear,” and this time she glanced up shyly 
for an instant, “I wished to see if you would 
love me for, myself, which led to all the 
deception that followed. I)o you really, really 
forgive me?” 

For answer, Harry leaned forward, at the 
imminent peril of upsetting the boat, and, draw¬ 
ing her to bini, kissed her again and again. • 

• Then ho drew back and contemplated her 
gravely for a moment. 

“What is it.?”, .she said, just the least bit 
frightened at his change of manner., “You look 
a.s solemn as an owl.” 

“ I was thinking how glad th.e governor 
would be,.” 

“ And raipG, too, a.s for that; though, perhaps,” 
demurely, “he’ll not quite like your .marrying a 
ferryman’s niece, for that is what you tell me 
you thought 1 was.” 

“ I shall not marry the ferryman’s niece,” he 
retorted. “ I shall put it more romantically. I 
shall marry ‘ Tlie Lady of the Lake.’ ” 

And to this day Harry calls his wife, though 
they have been wedded for years, The Lai>y of 
THE Lake. 
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THE LOST TALI'SM A 

BY A M BW 0< 

CHAPTJ3R I. 

WnBN tUo war with Mexico broko out, 1 was 
0110 of tlio first to voluiilcor for sorvico. Tlicro 
I suppose, a gopd Jeol of tho “Rorserkor” blood 
yet left in us Americans. Tho sap uf tho old 
Vikinjce still stirs Iq our vciiis., 

I had obtniued a lioutoimncy | -aud was in 
most of tho battles of the war. 1, fought at 
ChcpuUepco, and was with .Scott wlicu ciilei-iiig 
tho city of Mexico j and I rcumiuod, iu that 
city, aflor the surreiidor. 

During tho interval that followed, and before 
l\ie troops wore miislcrcd out, 1 had o good deni 
of idle time on my hands. I ocoupical quarters 
in an old monaslcry, and there made tho 
ncquainlaoco of a monk, who was quite an 
antiquary. One day ho said to nio: 

You seem interested, my son, iu that sheet of 
pioture-wriling. It la a curious rolio of tho 
anoient Aitecs.’* 

“Curlews, llowt" 

“Tradition says It-c^rics with it the secret of 
tho lost talisman of Montezuma.” 

“ And wlmt was that?” 

“A Jewel, niy son, of priceless value, and of 
extraordinary powers. My brothers believe that 
some oompaot with tho Kvit One,” hero ho crossed 
hirasclf, devoutly, “ gave to Its original possessor, 
ono of tho earlier of tho niicicnt kings of this 
country, authority over man and beast, and evcii 
over tho genii of tho air.” 

I looked tho interest 1 coiihl not conceal. “ At 
tho time of tho Conquest,” ho continued, “the 
hatred of this horriblo superstition of (ho Alices 
was 60 intense, (imt idols and priests, and 
everything allied to them, were destroyed 
iudisorlmlnntoly. Thus, hundreils of rolls of 
picture-writing, in whioh their chronicles were 
kept, wore burned, and so all exact knowledge 
of their history lost. As you know, my son, wo 
are even Ignorant who thcf-o Aztcc.s were.” 

I looked at tho vonorablc rello. Wrinkled nhd 
fadCKl os it was, tho symbols on It were stilt quite 
legible. A wild hopo leaped up, in my heart, 
that, perhaps, I might bo able to solve it. 

“ It seems to mo,” I said, “ (hat I have heard 
something of this before. Haven't I read that 
(hero was a mighty talisman thrown into tho 
lake, by Montezuma’s nophovr, Gautcmozln, on 
(ho last night of his cmplroT” 


N OF JI p N T E E U M A. 

ntbibutor. 

“8o runs (he Udo, as generally rcccWed, and 
that tlio Jewel was pHcolcss value. Dut there 
is another story, that has coine down by tradi¬ 
tion among the fow families of puro Axteo blood 
surviving. It is, or rather, was, held by tho 
dosecudants of Montezuma’s daughter, who, you 
know, first married (Jautomozin, and atlcrwards 
married one of the Spanish nobles who came out 
with ; Cortez. Ono of these dcsccnduuis (tho 
last died only about 4oa years ago,) came licro, 
when I was young, oud was very anxious about 
this bit of piclurc-wriliug, though ho confessed 
ho had no key to it. His tradition was (hat the 
talisman.was not thrown into tho lake, but was 
carried oil' by ono or moro ,mciubcva of tlio 
imperial family. Curious to say, (ho somo 
tradition has always mnintaiuod that this bit of 
picturc-writingcoDtains auarrutivo of the ovont.” 

“ Whot would you say, father, if I should 
decipher these pictures?” 

The monk shook his head inoredulously. But 
after awhile, seeing that 1 was In earnest, ho said: 

” Quan »abe? Who knows? It would bo a 
wonderful thing; but there is no tolling what 
can bo done: who would linvo believed, when 1 
was A' boy, (bat tho ocean would bo navigated 
by steam?” 

“I will set to work, to-morrow,” I said. 
“You are, I have long seen, a learned savant. 
Yon have heat'd of ChampolHon, and oven of 
(ho Rosetta stoiio?” He nodded assent. “Well, 
what has been done for Eg^’ptlan hieroglyphics, 
may yet bo done for this Azteo picture-writing. 
At least, I will try.” 

“God grant yon success. That is,” ho added, 
hesitating, “ if there is nothing dctnoniacal in It.” 

Tho next day, I went to work, in earnest. 
But days, weeks, and even months went by, and 
I was no nearer n solution than at first. I began, 

I finally, to despair. “If I could only find soino 
slightest clue, the most Insignificant,” I said to 
myself, ono night, ns I tossed in my bed, thinking 
it nil over, and unahlo to sleep in consequence, 
'*Eurtha! yes, Eureha!'* I shouted, suddenly, 
starling up in hod, “ I have It—I have it.” 

For nil nt once, ns if by an inspiration, tho 
hint I wanted flashed upon mo. Of course, I slept 
no more, that night, but with the fii^st blush of 
dawn was In the library, and nt work. 

) Days, however, passed, heforo I made much 
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progress. But every now Uiscovery vraa n 
Bicpplng'iitoDO to 801110 othci', and^ by and byo, 
my work prooooded mote rapidly. At llio oiid 
of a month, B-om that ovoutful night, X had 
deciphered tho famous roll. It rou thus; * 

•'The record sent to tUo great omperor, by 
mo,"~hero followed what I euppoao to bo tho 
writer’s proper unnio, whioli tliero woro uo uioaus 
of deciphering^'.* second high-priest, intrusted, 
by his mightiness, with tho task of conveying his 
bcsl-bolovcd sister, tho lady”—another propor ; 
namo, of courso untranslatable-—" to a placo of 
safety, and of olao convoying to the same plape, 
and making secure, in somo secret treasury, tho 
wondorAil talisman, long in possession of his 
family, and on tho safe keeping of which tho 
prosperity, if not actual oiistouco, of his royal 
raco depends. 

"Pursuant to your instructions, oh! mighty ; 
king!” the roll wont on to say, " wo stole aoross 
the lake, in tho niglit-timo, and woro fortunate : 
enough to land nl a point whoro tho oiieiny— 
anathema bo to them forever 1—had no sentries | 
posted. From thenoo, we made our way to tho ; 
point you had indicated, where prepnrntiotiR had ; 
been made for our reoeption; and for forwarding : 
us, northwards, to tho mountains of tho sun,; 
whcncoyouriUustriousrnceoriginaliycQmo. The ; 
princess boro tho anxiety, fhligtio and inconro-: 
niences of this night Journey, with the heroism : 
of her royal race, iiovcr' uttering a coniplnlnt nl | 
iheso iinrdsltips, though oncu lamenting her | 
separation from her royal brotlicr, and from her | 
cousin, his most illustrious spouse. Tho tails-; 
man of his royal race, which you Iiavo named : 
after him; I carried in my bosom, so that death 
only could soperaio it from me, or provont my : 
fulflling your august commands.” 

Herei followed a description of the Journey, | 
given with coiisidcmblo detail, with which, | 
however, I will not weary the reader. I Imd no ; 
difficulty ill making out pretty nearly where tho < 
Journey ended, for tho account of tho locality,; 
its distance, etc., were hot to bo mistaken. I 

"Wo are here, safe, in flio heart of tho j 
mountains,” the picture-writing wont on to sny; 1 
" with tho princess. Groat perpendicular cliffs, 
rising on either side of a narrow Yallcy, permit 
us to locate our habitations in such a way ns not 
only to doty surprise, but to bo almost 
inaccesaiblo to attack. ITigh up, on Iho fhco of 
one of these cliffs, wo havo begun (o construct 
houses, a larger one for Iho princess, a smaller 
one for myself, still smallci' ones for our i 
attendants. Theso retreats can only bo reached j 
by lotting persons down from tho lop of Iho | 
prccipico above, or by ascending (Vom below 


with ladders, or by stops out in tho nearly 
povpoudioulnr wall. Halfway up tho face oftlio 
prooipico, there is a narrow ledge, nl oiio spot on 
which, 1 have noticed, that, exaotly at the third 
hour of tho aftornoou, tho shadows of (wo 
ueigUboriug, dngger-Uko mountain tops meet. 
It has seciiiod to me that (his would bo a good 
place to deposit (ho tnliBnian. 1 will cause, 
tborefore, a shaft to bo sunk tlien*, wliioli can bo 
concealed by a stone, so nicely Gtting, (hat no 
ordinary observer can detect It. Tho opening, 
instead of being round, shall bo mnny-sidod and 
irregular, so that the stone, (bat covera It, will 
look like a natural bit of rock. This shaft shall, 
at a propor depth, lend into a tunnel, which, 
itsolf, shall end in n olmmbor, cut also out of (ho 
solid rock, whero (ho precious Inlisnmn shall bo 
deposited. Foi’greatoi'6ocurily,onothcrnpproaoh 
shall bo nmdo to (bis ohamber, which, through n 
secret tunnel, shall lead to tho house of (lio 
princess. But tho oniranco from (his point shall 
also bo closed tight,-with blocks of stono fitting 
exactly, so that no oyo shall sco (bo talisman 
evcriiioro, unless tho fortunes of your royal raco 
should regain thooscendniioy.” Hero followed an 
claborato account of (bo chamber, and of (bo 
corridor in Iho palace from whioli U was to bo 
approached. Tho record then went on: " Should 
dial auspicious event happen, you, or your 
descendants, ImVl) only to send to the spot, at 
tho third hour In tho aftornoon”-—hero (ho day 
of (he month, and (ho month Itself was indicated, 
both of which I suppress, for obvious roasoiis— 
"and (ho cm\)unotion of (ho points of (ho two 
shadows, tho shadows of Iho two dnggor-Hko 
peaks near, of which your servant 1ms spoken, 
will show tho mouth of the slinO. Tho stono 
may be covered, by that tlmo, with vogetntion; 
but porsovero; and'tho opening will bo found. 
Should, by any acoldont, our enemy, meantime, 
discover the shaft, I, or my successors, who will 
keep Jealous guard, will avail ourselves of Iho 
tunnel from tho house of tho princess, to Imston 
to tho secret chamber nuil rescue tho (alisnmn. 
These carcAil preparations 1 have made, so (Imt, 
if ilio gods should still keep angry, oiid your 
royol rnco bo deprived of your iiiberiiance even 
for generations, your descendants, wlion tho limo 
for their restoration' conics, may bo nblo to recover 
the talisman, oven though I may havo been, for 
many llfc-tlmes, dumb and dead.” 

Tho document then went on to speak of tho 
precautions, which the writer had adopted, in 
order that tho repori might reach Gnutomoiin, 
even If a prisoner. IVhcthcr it did, or not, must 
remain a secret. My own impression is (hat it 
did not. No opportunity, perhaps, occurred to 
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give U lo (ho iiiilinppy inonorch. and tlio document 
finally passed into (ho hands of (he coiifpiorors, 
probably through the oapluro of its beorcr. 
Some hint of the value must, monnliuio, iinve 
leaked out, for in no other way can I account for 
the tradition ooncerniug it. But this knowledge 
was plainly confined, originally, to possessors of | 
Aitoe blood, moat likely to those only of priestly j 
race, or moinbera of the royal family; and in the i 
course of lime, ns in the cose of the lost of the | 
Spanish counts of Montoaunin, oven (hey not only | 
lost tho art of doolplioring the picture-writing, | 
but also (ho knowledge of the spot, in whicli tlie,{ 
taliBiDiin wns oonccftled, 

ino seo/’ I enid (o myself, vhen I liad 
rccoTorod from Diy first, stunned feeling, nfter 
unravelling this mystery, “let iiio bco," and 1] 
put my Iinnd to my brow in llioiiglil, “ the inontli, | 
mentioned in this report, is tho very next month | 
from this, nnd tho day when tho two shadows ; 
■will come into coiyunction, is but about fivo ; 
weeks off. AVhat a luoky coincideuool, I will' 
get loavo of, nbscnco ; 1 will procuro a faithful i 
guide, and / will find Iht lalinnan,^* j 

For (lie cnlorprlso appealed powerfully lo my | 
Imaginntiou: it was one, I said to myself, worthy | 
of a knight of old. { 


CHAPTER H. j 

Tiik first necessity was to procure a guide, ; 
familiar with tho regions to bo traversed; for | 
tho mountains, described in tlio record, were : 
many day’s journey distant. Tho city of: 
Mexico swarmed, at that time, fortunately for me, : 
with scouts nnd Indian fighters, who had acoom*: 
panled tho Amoricau army; and eno of those 
imppoDcd to bo known to mo, from .iny own 
experience, as particularly bold and aolf-rcliant. 

JIo was of Scotch descont, an Armstrong, 
originally from Eastern Tennessee. I sent for 
him at once, for no time was to bo lost. In a few 
words, I dcscril)ctl tho region wliioh I proposed 
visiting, ami asked if ho had over heard of it. 

Ho looked at me, with unaffected surprise, and 
said: 

“ How did you know of that place, captain 

It must bo remembered, that, thirty years 
ago, tlio whole of that country was still unex¬ 
plored. Ho went on. 

“ I llioiight no white man, but myself, had 
over visited it; nnd 1 have rarely spoken of it, 
because, you see, it’s sort of uncanny. I passed 
near it, with some friendly Indians, when taking 
tho shortest out down to the groat plains, where 
tho Camnnehes hunt, or oven I would never have 
heard of it.” 


“ Uncanny ?” I said. ” I hardly sco how that 
word applies here.” 

“ In this way. Tho rivers, there, run between 
perpendicular olifts, in what tho people call 
canyoil$t gigantic ditches, so to speak, a thousand, 
two thousand foot deep. Even where rivers don’t 
run, you find .theso ^^l^l dcR®* Well, in one 
place, in the very heart of these mouplains, in 
tho midst of a high Ublo-land, wo camo upon a 
canyon, on whoso precipitous sides, half way up, 
houses were built, two, three, four stories liigb, 
houses of solid stone, ns good ns anything wo sco 
here, nnd quite above wbai the rod-skins could 
construct.” 

1 drew a deep breath. Hero was iinexpeoted 
confirmation of (ho record I liad deciphered. 

“And were they inhabited?” I interposed, 
eagerly. “ Wlint sort of people lived In them ?" 

“ They were utterly deserted, like a city of tho 
dead: uncanny, os 1 said. I’m sure ghosts haunt 
them.” 

“ Do you think you could find thoplnoongaln?” 

“Certainly. Rut--” 

Ho stopped, stroked his chin, and looked at me 
curiously. 

“You aro arc npt afraid?” I asked. 

“Of tho ghosts? No, not exactly,” moving, 
uneoaily, on liis feet. “After nil, I supposo 
Ihcro are no suoh things. Rut wo Scolohmcn, 
they say, are all superstitious,” and ho laughed, 
as if tho Icaet bit ashamed of himself. 

“ Nonscuso,” 1 said. “ I’ll venture tho ghosts, 
if you will.” 

lie hesitated, a moment, "But that’s not all. 
Tho expedition would bo one of great risk,” ho 
said. “ Top to one neither of us would como out 
of it alive.” 

“ AVhnt is tho risk?” 

“ Well, you sec, wo’vo got to traverse the whole 
of Mexico, north of this; and the people are 
anything but friendly. Tlint could bo managed, 
iiowsomcYcr, for I know three or four good 
fellows, Mexicans, who could be got to sco us safe 
to tlio frontier. Tim real danger comes after.” 

“And it is that ^?llicll you fear?” 

“I fear nothing, captain,” ho said, drawing 
liimsclf up, proudly, “neither man, nor devil, 
nor even Cnmancho.” 

“Will tho Camanches block our way?” 

The Caiimnohcs were, at that time, regarded ns 
even more formidable than they are now. 

“Yes! M’o shall have to cross a groat plain, 
before wo reach tho mountains, and these 
Cnmanclics swarm on that plain like devils 
incarnate.” 

“ But it would not be Impossible, altogether 
impossible, would it, to elude them?” 
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*<Wel!/pul la that way, I can’t eay it’s 
impossible. Foot is, oapiaiii, nothing’simposslble, 
I suppose. Voii’d want the best of arnst and a 
rare good horse. I'yc a horse that would do; 
but we want another; and 1 don’t know where 
ono can be found. AVe may have, you see, to 
make' a run of it, some day, and wo want a 
horse that can go from sunrise to sunset." 

*• 1 have the Very horse." 

Ho shook his head doubtfully. 

«Thoy dota’t raise the hones they used to, 
captain,” he answei-ed. *MVhen I wis a bOy, 
and used to go over into old Kentucky, they ran 
nothing but four mile heats, and that kept a 
horse up to Ids work; But now thoy go in for 
speed at short distances; Besides, they breed 'in 
and in too mueb; the horses are spindly 
things; there’s no'bottom to ’em. >Ve havo 
bettor horses out on the plains. Bui yotii's," 
with a tone of contempt, "is of course ono of 
those nervous thorough-bteds. Which all you fbl- 
lows from the East brag of so." 

" Mine is nearly a pure Arabian," I answered. 
"His sire was brought over, by a friond of 
mine, who was consul-gonoral to Egypt. 1 have 
read, In somo traveller’s tale, of a maro of the 
same stock, that carried two men, In chain armor, 
for a whole day, and' distanced her pursuers at 
that. 1 boliovo my horse could do as much. 1 
call him Whirlwind. Come atid see him." 

The stables were close at hand. Jack followed 
mo, qulto inoredulous; but the moment he saw 
luy horse, ho broke out: 

" I glvo In, capiaini I give in, My horse !s 
a good one, as I've said; but he's no oircunistance 
at all to youris. What lungs, what nostrils. 8ce 
tho power in his hlnd-quartors. How flat his 
fore-arm. What a shoulder. Bibbed well home. 
He’s a beauty, loo: Wbat fire In hiS eyes; how ho 
arches his neck: yes, captain he’ll do." 

I will not dwell on tho details of our ebnyorsn* 


outskirts of what thoy considered oiviliiatlon, 
these guides took leave of us, howbvor: nothing 
would have Induced thorn to venture Into the 
unknown regions boyond. They admitted that 
thoy feared the Gamauohes, more than thoy did 
Satan himself. 

The sorioUB port of our ontorprlse, as' Jock bad 
foretold, now began. We travelled With tlie 
greatest precautions, ohlofly in tho morning and 
evening, lying by In the middle of the day, and 
oainplng In some protected spot at night. As yet 
wo had seen no Cunmnohos. But one day, ns wo 
drew up on the orost of a hill, Jackjmintcd to a 
vast plain below us, and said: 

"Thorc’s tho hardest mil wo’vohad to crack 
yeti captain. If wo can' cross that plain, and 
gain tho shelter of'tho mountains yondor, wo’ll 
be oomparativoly safe. But tho Camanches, 
ourso ’em, swarm on that plain, often, as maggots 
swarm in ohcoso. You novor know when not to 
look for ’em." 

As he spoke, the sun sank behind the western 
hills, and the whole valley fell into sudden 
darkness, for in those regions there is little or no 
twilight. 1 could just distinguish that tho plain 
was obout a two days' marcli across, and that, 
eacopt for a fow clumps of timber scattered over 
it, and a lino Of greenery, a little on one side, 
that socined to mark tho course of a winding 
stream, it was absolutely hare. No place of tho 
same extent, tliai 1 had over sden, was so 
nbsolutcly destitute of cover. Tho mountnins, 
on tho further side, rose stoop and apparently 
inaccessible) for no opening into tlicin could bo 
scon. Their neodlc-liko summits, which, at first, 
had been rosy with (he siinsot, gradually grew 
dark, os I gazed, until the whole landscape sank 
into shadowy gloom. 

"Well," said Jack. "What do you think of 
it?" 

"Please God, we will cross it, to-morrow," 


tlon. Of courte, I did not toll my Secret to Jack. 
It was not necessary to do that, and he was too 
much of an in-born gentleman, more scout ha he 
was, to inquire into It. 

Tlio enterprise, after his first hesitation, began 
to fascinate him, as ‘Ml such adventures do 
fascinate young and ardent characters. Its very 
dangers were seductive. 

It was final])'* settled that we should start, on 
our expedition, on (he third day, the interval 
being'^rcqdired for necessary preparations; and 
1 went, at once, to head-quarters, to gCt leave. 

Tho journey through Mexico was marked by 
no particular events. Once or twice wo would 
have been robbed, if it had not been for the' 
presence of our Mexican guides. On (ho extreme* 


I answered, "or at least, tho first Jialfof it." 

"You'are determined? Hadn’t you belter 
sleep over it? Belter, perhaps, turn back." 

I looked, again, to whore, in tho distance, and 
undistingulshable only as black silhouttes, rose 
(ho needle-shaped summits of (he mountains I 
was scekihg. Behind (hem lay tho mysterious 
region, wlilch concealed, as I had every reason to 
believe, the mighty (alisnian of Montezuma.' 

"I do not need to,sleep on It," I nnswered. 
[ "Do you remember Mf\Jor Graham’s words, at 
' Molino del Roy?' ‘ FOrWard, always forward.’ 
11 sa^ tho same." 

j " He died ns lie said it," answered Jack, " and 
80 limy we. But I, like your pluck, captain, and 
t I'll go with you to tho death." 
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Loug before (ho stars, (lio next mprning, hail 
foiled in (ho sky, tro wore mountod-^ud descend* 
ing into (he plain. tWarily wo took our course, 
keeping, whorovgr possiblo, to sunken depressions, 
or behind (he screen of timber, so as to conceal, 
as much os possiblo, ourselves and our horsesi 
from any trandcripg C^manohes, If such might bo 
roTing in,(ho neighborhood. 

About ton o’olook, vro reached a (hick grove, 
in which we resolved to pause and rest, intending 
to sot forth again at threo o'olook. The hours 
passed .anxiously, ■ Ourselves ond horses recup¬ 
erated by rest and food, vro started afroHli, alter 
first satisfyifig oursolvos that no onomy was in 
sight. 

; Four o’olook camo, (hen five, and we wore 
beginning to congralulalo ourselves on our good 
fortune, for the; grove of timber, in which wo 
desigiicil to spend llio night, was in siglit, ot only 
two hours .distance, vrhcu Jack auddonly imlted. 

ho said. Stoop in your saddle, so 
as to loavo as little (0 bo seen ns possible, and 
look over (horo to the loft. Just ahead of us, 1 
mean. Isn’t something moving there?” 

1 looked, and saw, about three miles off, a dark 
object on (ho plains, which 1 know, immodiatoly, 
to bo a mounted Indian. SimuUanoously, I dis¬ 
tinguished another, then a third, then a fuurlli. 

‘,‘TIioy don’t see us, however, as yet,” I said, 
in a whisper. 

“As yet, but they Soon will,” retorted Jack. 
M These Camanches have the eyes of eagles. 
There, 1 told you so.” 

As ho spoke, one of. (ho Indians wheeled his 
horse suddenly, for (hey had beou going from us, 
and the moment oAor, I Jioard, or fancied 1 
hoard, a halloo boro down upon (ho broezo. Tho 
other three Indians wheeled their steeds, as If in 
answer, and cnino careering down towards us, 
apparently whooping and shemting cxullingly. 

“ Wo can turn and run f>r tho bills behind 
us,” said Jack, “if you say so; and perhapsr 
out-rido tho devils I and when wo reach the liills, 
wo nmy bo able to hide ourselves in sonio ravine, 
and so throw them oft tho track.” 

“There are but four of tUem,” 1 answered. 

“ I SCO no others in sight.” 

“All right,” retorted Jack, slapping the barrel 
of his rifle. “ This is safe for one of tho devils. 

I depend on you. for the other; and then wo’U bo 
only two and two.” 


CHAPTER III. 

No one, who has never seen a Camoocho ride, 
when ho thinks ho is certain of his prey, can 
realize tho sight! tho wild speed of jus horse, tho 
flutter and whirl of his trappings, the exultation 


with which he waves his arm dcflaniiy around 
hU head. i 

llul long before they camo within rifle-shot, 
our. foes grow move wary. Instead of silling 
oroot, and gesticulating, they stooped low on tho 
nocks of their horses, showing as little as possiblo 
of their bodies. But their speed did not slacken; 
on tho contrary, itlnorcased, if that were possible; 
and in but little more time than I have taken to 
write this paragraph, they were close upon us. 

“ Nowf Mptnin,” hissed Jack, between his 
teeth. “We can’t afford, to wait. I'll tuko tho 
follow on tho right: you ono of the others.” 

The craok of his rifio followed, and siinultano- 
ously 1 fired also. A burly savage reeled from 
his saddle. A hurriod glance showed mo that 
Jaok liml brought down bis man, likewise. 

“Now for warm work/’ cried Jock< “Vou 
keep tliat follow on tho left in your eye, and I’ll 
look aflor the other.” 

Tiioro was. no time to re-load, for this was 
before repeating rifles had oomo Into use. The 
government, when the war broke out,; had tried 
in vain to secure enough Colt’s pistols to arm a 
single ;regimeut, and had failed: oven brccoh- 
loadors had not bueu introduced. Jack and 1 
had nothing to defend us now but the old- 
fashiouod pistol, and at-closer quarters, our 
swords. 

The Cainanohea know their advantage, and ns 
they boro down on U8> lot fly arrow after arrow, 
with incredible qulehncsa. Tho only rceourco loft 
to us, was to dnsh In upoiv them. Bo Jack and I, 
by a oomiiion impulse, put pur steeds to the run. 

But (ho Canianclies, os wo approached, began 
to.circle around and around ns, plying (bcir 
arrows foster than pver* Fleet as our horses 
were, (heirs wore no less fleet. Once, twice, 
the arrows of my particular adversary rung on 
my saddlc-flnp; once, one sang close by my car. 
At this, 1 drove my rowels into Whirlwind, up to 
tlto heel, and tho good beast, answering with a 
snort, rushed on my foe. - The savage tried to 
(wist himself over to tho other side of his steed, 
ami to put his horse between mo and him, ns is tho 
fashion with tho Camaueho. But itwns too Into. 

The red man is never a match for tho white in 
a hand-to-hand combat, for tbore tho superior 
weight and muscle of our race tells. After a 
struggle, that may have lasted far five miuutos, 
or for only |mlf (Imt time, though it seemed an 
hour, I got a fair chance at my adversary, and 
rising in tho stirrup, so aa to give tho full force, 
not only of my muscles, but of (ho momentum of 
iny descending body to tho stroke, I dealt him a 
blow on tho skull, that olove it ns if it Imd been a 
pippin, lie fell from hU horso, stone dead. 
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I now >Yliceloil to aco wlml Jack was doing. I 
found him engaged in the same kind of struggle; 
his enemy wlieeling and wheeling; and hidden 
behind his iiorso, plying ijadk incessantly with 
arrows. Thero was no time to lose. 1 dashedy 
at once, on the savage. Ho turned, for a moment, 
at this new atUok, and soul an arrow direct at my 
heart. The missive Jusi grazed my'Shoulder. 
Before the Indian could fli another arrow, 1 was 
upon him on one side, auid daek on.nhotlicr, A 
bullet from Jack’s pistol wont straight into^his 
brain, at the' same insmnt that a blow from my 
sabre nearly sovored hi^ arin. Ho leaped iip 
into the air, convulsively, and luiuhlcd, witli 
a thud, on the groun.d| p corpse/ • ^ 

"Noiihbr of us luirt, thank God," i said. 

** Neither,” said Jnok. ** Wo’vo d bit of Imrd 
riding before us yet, Imwovor, ere wo can reach 
cover, /liiore must bo other ped-skins about, and 
if wo don’t gain the hills,. to-night, we* shall 
certainly hoar of them, to-morrow. I think,” ho 
continued, “ wo had bettor Icavo on tho loft’ that 
bit of timber ahead, where wo had intended to 
camp for tho^ night. Wo'must mo!ko for the 
growth on the right, wliioh'winds along, ns you 
^cc, till it almost rcnolics tho bills. If I am not 
mistaken, it follows tlie course of a river, and, 
should wo ^in it in safely, it would conceal us, 
till wo reached tho mountains.” 

IVo started, at the word. The day, which had 
boon quite sultry, now began to grow suddenly 
cool, for n breeze from tiio north had set in, ft 
binioing, exhilarating breeze, full, I suppose, of 
what scientists c.^ll ozone; and it acted on us like 
a stimulant. I was oven on tho point, once or 
twice, of breaking into srfatches of jovial, camp¬ 
fire song, blit Japlf^jcjicckcd rop, “for,” sold ho, 
“tho less noise on,o makes, the bettor, as a 
Camanohq can liear for miles, though I don't 
suppose any one Is—” 


“Slop,” I cried, iutorrupiing him. “^Yhal is 
that?” 

1 pointed ahead, a little to tho left, and there, 
cmoiging fVotn tho very clump of/timber, wlicro 
wo had proposed, originally, to spend the night, 
wo 6aw one; two, throo Caninnchcs emerge, in 
succession^ and continuing to count, wo finally 
made out thirty or more. 

“IVo triuat' make for tho belt, by tlio fiver,” 
said Jock “T\'o arc, luckily, nearer to it, than 
they aro.’ If wo gain it, we may have a chance.** 

Wo put spurs to our horses at once, hut had 
hardly goiio a hundred yards, when wo saw, 
emerging from tiio boll of trees, which was our 
destination, first one, and then ohotherCamnneho, 
until wo counted twenty. 

Jack drew in Ids rein. I imitated iiim. 

“Well,” ho said, coolly, “a fcllow must dio 
somclimo, I suppose. Look here, captniii, liow 
many of those fcd-sklns do you think wo can kill, 
each of ufl, before they get our scalps?” 

To advance was impossible. If we escaped tlio 
Indians on our right, wo should fall Intb tho 
hands of those on our left. One, solitnvy chanco 
remained: it was to retreat, ignominiodsly to tho 
hills behind us. 

“It won’t do,” said, Jack, shaking his head, 
as if divining my thought, “ for see, there’s 
another ^ng of these devils, in our rear, coming 
out of that bit of timber wo passed in our morn¬ 
ing’s ride.” 

Yes, thero they were. Wo were Hlorally, 
hemmed in, on every side. 

“Captain,” said Jack, nfler a pause, “do you 
ever pray? I haven’t prayed since 1 was n little 
shaver at my mother’s knee. You see, I was never 
in ft scrimmage before, that didn’t show some 
chanco of escape. But noiv, if tho Lord don’t 
help us, and that pretty soon, nothing else can.” 

[to he CO.STINUBU.] 
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THE NIGHT I DIED. 

BY FBAJ4K LEE BENEDICT. 



OJIE moments elapsed after conscious¬ 
ness had fully returned before I could 
recall what had happened, though I 
knew that I was lying on the bed in my own 
room and recognized the persons present. 
There were my cousins John and Harry, and 
a noted surgeon whose face was familiar, 
though I had no acquaintance with him; 
and besides these, I saw my old man-servant 
and another attendant. 

Jlemory recovered its sway. I recollected 
that at four o’clock I had been driving along 
a crowded street in a hansom cab. Then 
followed the recollection of an awful jar— 
the overturn—then a blank succeeded. 

The clock on the mantel struck six; I 
counted the strokes, tried to speak, but a 
physical agony as sudden as it was intense 
struck me dumb and motionless, though 
through it all I w.as aware of what went on. 

The moments seemed hours; I knew that 
preparations were making to put me under 
the influence of an anmsthetic. I remem¬ 
bered that.not long before my own physician 
had warned me against the use of chloro¬ 
form. I tried to s.ay this, but could not artic¬ 
ulate; each .attempt w.as a gro.an. Then I lay 
still; I felt neither concern nor any wish to 
interfere—the matter seemed wholly beyond 
my control; I was simply submitting to the 
inevitable. 

I knew when the bag was placed to my 
mouth. I inhaled the first aromatically 
sweet odor. I opened my eyes and looked 
about. I saw the doctors and speculated 
vaguely .as to the result of their experiment. 


I noticed that a lnmi> had been 
brought ill. I heard the measures 
of Chopin’s most fanciful nocturne 
played by a professional musician 
in the opposite house. The soft 
white light and the strains of music 
gradually blended in a delicious 
harmony which human words are 
powerless to describe. The figures 
about the bed slowly receded; the 
voices began to sound far-off, and 
the room to spread gradually out. I felt the 
bodily pain relax its hold, while the white 
light and the minor-keyed air swayed to 
and fro in rhythmic waves that rapidly 
increased in brightness and sweetness till 
they held every faculty in their control. 

Then a voice, which I recognized as that 
of the surgeon, though it seemed to come 
from a great distance, called my name; 
called again more urgently; but I was past 
speech, though I knew the chloroform had 
been removed. I knew, too, that a hurried 
consultation ensued, that somebody cried out 
in alarm and grief, that I was raised in 
someone’s arms, and a voice said: “ Heart- 
failure—I am afraid it is over.” 

I realized that I was dying, but the fact 
only roused a vague impersonal wonder in 
my mind; that very wonder became some¬ 
how blended with the light and the music, 
then consciousness was gone. 

When I opened my eyes again, I was 
standing in my dressing-room ; the door into 
the bed-chamber was shut. At first, the fact 
of my being there did not strike me as pecu¬ 
liar; I was listening for the music. It had 
ceased, but the air was still vibrant with 
strange harmonies. 

Then I noticed that several persons were 
present; I singled out Alicia Alderson first. 
She was on her knees, sobbing with painful 
violence; her face was hidden in her hands, 
which were stretched out on a lounge. At a 
little distance stood my cousins John and 
Harry, conversing in whispers and now and 
then regarding Alicia with glances which 
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betrayed a certain impatience of her uncon¬ 
trollable agony. Still farther off stood my 
neighbor and friend Mr. Cady; near him 
was his wife, with whom Alieia was on fairly 
.sisterly terms. 

Nobody appeared to take the slightest 
notice of my presence, and my first sensation 
was one of simple wonder—my first distinct 
thought a desire to eomfort Alicia. I 
remembered the hurt and the operation—the 
fainting-fit. It was odd the doetors had not 
e-tplained their mistake; perhaps they had 
left it for me to set matters right. 

I crossed the room and laid my hand on 
Alicia’s shoulder, saying quietly: 

“Get up, dear! It was all a mistake; 
I am not hurt.” ■< 

She only sobbed on, though I called her 
name several times—even put my atm about 
her neck. I looked round to ask the others 
what it meant. Mrs. Cady had ap])roached 
Alicia and whispered in her ear; she had 
come up so quickly and stood so close that 
I had to step back. Then I heard her 
husband speaking to John. 

“Had you any idea there was a predis¬ 
position to heart-trouble?” he asked, in a 
low tone. 

“ Not the slightest,” my cousin replied. 

“None of us had,” his brother Harry 
added. 

Softly as the words had been spoken, 
Alicia heard; for, w'ithout changing her 
attitude, she cried sharply: 

“Is he really dead? Are you certain?” 

“He is dead,” John answered, without 
turning toward her. 

She moaned in such anguish that I called 
desperately: 

“Alicia, Alicia, I am not dead 1 Look up! 
Can’t you see me—don’t you hear me ?” 

But neither Alicia nor the others paid the 
least attention to my appeal. Mrs. Cady 
shivered and said to her husband: 

“ See if there isn’t a window open, Charles; 
there is a cold draught blowing over Miss 
Alderson.” 

“She would be better off in her own 
room,” John said, in his hardest voice. 

“ Oh, I must go in once more—I must see 
him!” sobbed Alicia. “I can’t believe—” 

“I am not dead!” I interrupted. “Alicia, 
darling! can’t you see that I am not?” 

“ Because there is no death!” 

. It was a new voice that spoke, one which 


I had not heard for a long while; but I rec¬ 
ognized it. I turned; my half-brother was 
standing directly in front of me. He had 
been dead for five years, but he looked so 
perfectly natural that for an instant it did 
not strike me as strange to see him. 

■ Then I perceived another relative — a 
couple , of old friends. They were all dead 
people whom I looked at, and immediately 
I comprehended that everything I fancied 
I saw was a dream—part of the delusion 
caused by the effect of the anaesthetic. 

“ Wake me I” I called. “ It is the chloro¬ 
form ; r.aise me up—open the window 1” 

“They cannot hear you,” my brother 
answered. “I hear you—we hear you; but 
they cannot.” 

“Will I wake soon?” I asked myself. 
“Why, it was all a nightmare: the hurt— 
everything) Oh, I must wake!” 

“ Come,” said my brother; and, as soon 
as he spoke, I was looking into the bed¬ 
room, though the door had not opened. 
I saw two men entering. I recognized them 
as an undertaker and his assistant; I had 
often seen them at funerals. My old butler 
was with the pair. The thrcewalked toward 
the bed—a white counterpane covered some 
object stretched out there. 

Then I could only see the dressing-room, 
the groups collected, and hear Alicia’s sobs. 
The pain of the nightmare grew intense. 

“I shall be paralyzed or go crazy if I 
cannot wake!” I whispered to myself. “Oh, 
if only I could get rid of you!” I added, 
addressing the image of my dead brother 
which my fancy had conjured up. 

An expression of lofty pity crossed the 
face of the image and so sorely exasperated 
me that I turned my back on it, .as I had so 
often turned my back on that elder brother 
when, still clothed in the flesh, he irrit.ated me 
beyond endurance by his airs of superiority. 

“ The years since I went away appertr to 
have taught you little,” came the chill 
response. 

.“If, instead of h.aving’a nightmare, I were 
really dead,” I exclaimed, “you are the last 
person likely to come and tell me! There 
never was a grain of sympathy between us, 
and we never had a taste in common.” 

“ How much you have to learn,” the figure 
rejoined, with a faint sigh; “your discipline 
will be even harder than I was led to 
expect.” 
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“ I will wake up!” I groaned. “ If I 
could only stir!” 

Then my brother seemed to move slowly 
down the room, and I seemed to walk beside 
him. 

“ Look back,” was his chill command. 

I obeyed, in spite of a strong effort to 
resist. I saw the interior of the bed-cham¬ 
ber, though the thick walls and the closed 
door rose between. I saw the undertaker 
and his assistant bending over the bed. 
Then a new burst of grief from Alicia struck 
my ear; Mrs. Cady was leading her away. 
I hurried toward her; my brother followed 
—his hand was on my shoulder. 

“Alicia 1 Alicia I” I moaned. 

Close as ray brother stood to my side, 
Alicia and her friend passed directly between 
us; neither they nor the three men betrayed 
any recognition of our presence. 

Then—how, I cannot tell—I comprehended 
that all about were no part of a dream: 
every thing and pei-son was real. I had 
passed tlie mysterious portal which men call 
death! Though still in the world of mor¬ 
tality, I no longer belonged thereto. 

“Yes, until you are set free,” was my 
brother’s response to that tbonght. 

“ Who shall set me free ?” I asked, “ and 
when ?” 

“ Only your own will can do it,” he 
replied, “and your own will must decide 
when.” 

I looked again at Alicia; she had paused 
in the doorway—.she was looking back; her 
white face and agonized eyes were fixed full 
on me. I called her name, but she neither 
saw nor heard, and passed slowly from the 
room. 

“ Yes, I am dead,” I said aloud. It was 
still so hard to credit the fact, that I was 
forced to repeat it: “ Dead 1 dead!” 

“There is no death,” my brother added 
again. 

The one thought which filled my mind 
was that I had not signed my will. The 
paper lay in a drawer of the cabinet in my 
library; it had been drawn up months 
before, but I had been greatly occupied and 
had allowed myself to put off adding my 
signature until I should have definitely 
arranged certain matters mentioned therein. 

Now my two cousins would inherit every¬ 
thing, and neither of them had ever liked 
Alicia. They were hard grasping men, but. 


even if they could have brought themselves 
to offer her a share, I knew she would accept 
nothing at their hands. A life of drudgery 
must lie before her—she, the woman I loved, 
to whom I had meant in case of my death 
that the bulk of my fortune should be left I 

She had been a connection of my mother’s 
first husband—brought up with me; my 
sister when we were little—my love, my 
idol, since I reached manhood. 

My mental agony grew so great that I 
could not stop to question or care what new 
life lay before me; every faculty of my mind 
was concentrated on the unsigned will and 
the wrong to Alicia. 

I looked at my hand—it was palpable and 
firm as ever. I seized my brother’s wrist in 
a strong gripe; I struck his shoulder, then 
my own. 

“ It is not too late,” I said; “ oh, it is not 
too late! Y’^ou are right, James—there is no 
death I I am alive, though Alicia could not 
see or hear me: alive, and I can have justice 
done her.” 

I was full of fre.sh hope; a sense of light¬ 
ness and freedom made itself felt and quickly 
became positive ecstasy', now that my' mind 
was so suddenly relieved. I hurried from 
the room. There was no need for oi)ening 
doors; I passed where I would—at first, the 
one convincing proof that I was indeed freed 
from the physical body'. 

Yet I was not a spirit—my frame appeared 
as vigorous as ever; I was dressed in the 
suit I had worn in the morning. But I 
could not wait to speculate: I must secure 
the fortune to Alicia. 

I p.'msed down the stairs and crossed the 
corridor; my dog Don was lying on a mat 
before the library door. 

“ Can’t you see me either, good old dog!” 
I asked. 

The mastiff sprang up with a strangled 
bark, then began to whine. His eyes dilated 
with fear, which he struggled hard to over¬ 
come ; as I approached, he kept backing off, 
whining all the while. I spoke to him again 
and went into the library: I could not waste 
a moment. 

The great room was dimly lighted; but, 
to my sight, that made no difference—again 
the sense of exultant freedom seized me. 

“If only Alicia were dead too,” I said. 
“But I can watch over her—be near her.” 

I was standing by the cabinet; the key 
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Tvaa in the lock, but there was no process 
of turning it. The secret drawer and its 
contents were visible. I was holding the 
will; I read it eagerly—every clause was 
correct. The property for the settlement 
of which I had waited before signing the 
paper liad been satisfactorily arranged. 

I affixed .my signature to the document; 
it was a holograph will, hut nobody could 
break it, I felt certain. 

As soon as I had finished my work, I dis¬ 
covered that I was very tired. 

“ That seems odd,” I thought. " I wonder 
if James and the others are upstairs still? 
I should think that now one of them might 
come and give me a little information.” 

“ What do you want to know ?” my brother 
asked. There he stood by the cabinet. 

“ When did you come in ?” I asked. 

“As soon as you wanted me,” he replied. 
“I did not come down with you, because 
you did not ask me. If you remember, it 
was never my habit to intrude on anybody; 
we cannot do it now by each other even so 
easily as people do that call themselves living 
and us dead.” 

“ I have signed the will,” I said, unajile to 
think steadily of anything else. “ I am so 
glad—so glad—Alicia will have the fortune I 
Oh, I had not thought! What shall I do 
without her? Can’t she come?” 

" When it is time,” my brother answered. 
“ But I want her—” 

“This life no more gives us all we want 
than did the other,” he interrupted. " Lie 
down now and rest—you are tired.” 

“Very tired,” I replied, and lay down on 
the sofa. “ But why should I be tired ?” 

“ Because, though finer and more delicate 
than your body which lies upstairs, this body 
of yours is matter also—subject to certain 
inevitable laws.” 

“ Will I ever be free from it?” 

“I do not know; how should I? Wher¬ 
ever I have been, I find what men call matter 
present, but I find it at the same time what 
they call spirit.” 

“ I want Alicia,” I said, wearily. 

“ You must rest,” rejoined my brother, and 
he extended his hand. 

“ Don’t touch me,” I pleaded; “ you know 
I never could bear to have you 1 I don’t 
mean to be rude, but your magnetism is as 
unpleasant to me as ever.” 

“And yours to me,” he 'replied; “but we 


shall be obliged to see a good deal of each 
other, all the same.” 

“We need not, I suppose, unless we 
choose.” 

“No; but we cannot help but choose, I 
perceive already—it must be part of the dis¬ 
cipline.” 

“What discipline?” 

“That which our wills make for us.” 

“I wish to go to sleep,” I said, impa¬ 
tiently, and at once I slept. 

A dreamless slumber it proved for a 
season, then I became conscious that a new 
change had taken place: my real entity— 
the incorporeal essence which mortals term 
spirit—had freed itself from the astral shape, 
which lay motionless on the couch as that 
coarser outward envelope, the material body, 
lay cold and still in the chamber overhead. 

Through immeasurable space we floated, 
I and those who had joined me with smiling 
welcomes. Human language cannot describe 
that which I saw and felt: the ecstatic sense 
of freedom, the consciousness of powers so 
new and strange that names for them were 
yet lacking to me, color multiplied to count¬ 
less hues that spread in waves of transcend¬ 
ent glory, symphonies which held not mere 
earthly echoes of supernal harmony, but 
were the voice of music itself, part of one 
grand diapason in which the countless uni¬ 
verses shared, coursing in rhythmic cycles 
through the sweep of infinite space. 

Into the summer-land, the abode of peace 
which held ceaseless activity in its repose, 
as one tint holds every hue of your rainbow 
in its heart, thither we floated, there we 
paused. 

You can comprehend only' human words; 
time and space are the only- symbols which 
can be understood by you, so that I cannot 
make you comprehend what existence became 
when those symbols no longer possessed sig¬ 
nificance. To render my meaning clear, I 
must tell you that many years of earthly life 
would not have been long enough to hold so 
much in their circle as I lived through during 
my stay in the summer-land. 

Suddenly into the bliss of that sojourn 
intruded the remembrance of my existence 
spent on earth; with it rose the thought ot 
Alicia, the overwhelming desire to know that 
all was going well. No one among my com¬ 
panions had mentioned my past life; no one 
had questioned, had praised or censured. 
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Xo power from without disturbed me; 
within myself was born the impulse which 
speedily crystallized into an overmastering 
determination. 1 must leave the sunny land 
—must go back to earth; if I tarried, this 
beautiful place would quickly become a 
hell. 

RLMnember that to will is to do! I was 
back ill this lower sphere again. I suffered 
—suffered almost as much as if I had been 
compelled to enter the coarse clay envelope 
itself; but I knew that I had willed to 
return: I could not depart until I had 
learned what were to be the consequences of 
my mortal pilgrimage—the effect on Alicia, 
on all with w’hom I had been associated, 

A period of unconsciousness ensued. 
When thought and volition returned, I was 
lying on the sofa in my library, and the sun 
w'as streaming in through the parted curtains. 
I started up, once more convinced that the 
events of tlie past night had been a dream: 
the accident—my death—all. I looked at 
my clothing: I had on the dressing-gown I 
usually wore in my room, and my fuyorite 
Turkish slippers. 

“ I must have fallen asleep here,” I said 
to myself. 

I went rapidly over the incidents wliich 
I have recorded, till I reached the fall from 
the cab and the later scene in my bed-room. 
But, before I could wonder or speculate 
further, the door opened and my cousins 
John and Harry entered, accompanied by 
my lawyer. 

“Good-morning all,” I called. “I had 
forgotten I made an appointment with you, 
jMr. Hendricks.” 

The three walked up the room without 
heeding my voice—paused close to me, 
unconscious of my presence. 

“ The will must be in the cabinet,” said 
John. 

“If there is any will,” rejoined Mr. Hen¬ 
dricks. “He often spoke of getting me to 
draw one up, but he never did.” 

“ Procrastination was always his greatest 
fault,” Harry observed. “ I very much doubt 
our finding a will.” 

“You are mistaken for once,” said I; 
“the will is there.” 

No attention was paid to my words. The 
truth impressed itself anew on me: I no 
longer belonged to the world of mortals, 
so far as their consciousness was concerned, 


though to call myself dead seemed simply 
absurd. 

I watched Mr. Hendricks open the cab¬ 
inet, saw him take the will out and liold it 
up, saw the keen disappointment reflected 
in the faces of my cousins, and a wave of 
exultation for Alicia’s sake swept over me. 

The lawyer unfolded the paper and glanced 
down it; I looked over his shoulder and saw 
my own signature clear and di.stinct. 

“A will, but it is not signed,” he observed. 

I called out; I pointed to the name; 
I struck the document with my liand. The 
three remained deaf and blind to my voice 
and gestures. 

“Oh, if James would come again—lie 
might help mel” I exclaimed. 

The trio prepared to leave the room;. 
I clutched frantically at Mr. Hendricks’s 
coat—he passed on. I stood in dumb 
anguish and watched them go. 

“ I cannot help you,” my brother said. 
I turned; he was standing at my side. 

“But the will is signed; I put my name 
to it the night of my accident. It is there, 
clear and distinct!” 

“To your eyes and mine.” he replied, 
“buf not to theirs.” 

“Alicia—what will become of Alicia?” 
I moaned. 

“She must live according to what men 
call her destiny. Like everyone in her 
world or ours, she is bound by the laws of 
cause and effect.” 

I hurried away; I went upstairs; I entered 
the room in which Alicia 4ind her friend 
Mrs. Cady were seated, I passed into my 
own bed-room; there was a closed upright 
box there, the sight of which made me 
hasten out; there was something repulsive 
in the sight, for through the woody fibres I 
could see the white shape it contained. 

Down in the librar}' I stood again. No 
human words can describe my suffering, 
because the anguish was far beyond the 
power of human endurance or even of human 
conception. My brother came; he was 
joined, by other relatives and friends who, 
like us, had passed beyond the pale of mor¬ 
tality. They were all full of kindness and 
sympathy, but they could offer no aid. 

I was sitting in judgment on myself, and 
I cowered before ray own decision. Deeds, 
the remembrance of which had always 
troubled me in the cast-*©!!’existence, seemed 
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of slight consequence now; acts or omissions 
wliicli had appeared mere trifles assumed a 
vast importance. 

• Procrastination had been tlie fault of mine 
through which others had most suffered, yet 
I had always rather encouraged the habit. I 
perceived now that, through its working, my 
departure from earthly life must cause untold 
trouble to many—that the effects of my error 
mieht be visited on those yet unborn. 

My friends tried to console me; even my 
brother pleaded earnestly with me to have 
mercy on myself. He reminded me of many 
good deeds that I had performed—of the 
happiness I had brought to scores: all in 
vain. 

“ I am condemned,” I cried, in anguish. 

“No one condemns you,” they replied. 
“ It is your own will alone that makes you 
suffer! Resist!” 

“Have you resisted?” I asked. 

“Since we are still here!” they answered, 
sadly. “It is so hard to get away from 
earth.” 

“Are you forced to remain?” I questioned. 

“If our wills would let us, we could go,” 
came the un.animous answer. 

“Have you never been away?” 

“ If .so, only in what seemed dreams.” 

“I went last night—I thought so,at le.ist; 
but I thought, too, that I was gone long- 
very long.' 'VVas that a dream?” 

We cannot tell; we do not know,” they 
answered. 

“Take me away from here!” I pleaded. 
“ I cannot endure more; take me away!” 

“Come,” they said, and together we set 
forth. 

Through city streets we passed, out along 
the open country, into the homes of rich 
and poor, through the market-place, and 
amid the silence of closed dwellings. All 
places were tenanted as thickly by those 
whom men call dead as by those they term 
the living. 

“Why do you stay?” I asked scores of 
the former; but the answer was always the 
same in substance: 

“We cannot persuade ourselves to go 
away 1 We want to set right the wrongs we 
committed I We cannot bear to desert those 
who are suffering through the consequences 
of our acts.” 

“ But you cannot help them ?” 

“No; we are powerless! Even if in 


exceptional cases we can make ourselves 
seen and heard, the fact seems to change 
nothing. They are unable to believe in us; 
tliey are afraid it is all a delusion.” 

“And are you always unhappy? Must it 
last?” 

“We shall be happy when our penance 
ends.” 

“ Biit who forces this on you ?” 

“ Only our own wills I We see what we 
merit; we cannot rebel against the verdict 
which we ourselves pronounce.” 

“ I will to go away,” I said. “ I have tried 
my best to remedy the result of my careless¬ 
ness, for it was nothing more. After all, if 
what you say is true, those still mortal must 
live their own lives.” 

“ They must indeed.” 

“And the discipline, liowever hard, if used 
aright, must be of service to them—help to 
strengthen and elevate their natures?” 

“ It must,” they all agreed. 

“ Then I shall go.” 

They looked at each other and looked back 
at me with smiles of lolly pity. I left them 
all; their companionship, instead of afford¬ 
ing pleasure or comfort, only ex.asperated me. 

I went back to my own house; as I crossed 
the threshold, there came the thought that I 
no longer owned any proprietorship therein. 
I was an intruder—only a ghost—unable to 
hinder the property which I had possessed 
from passing into hands I had determined 
should never hold it! The reflection w.as 
very bitter—e.specially galling to a nature 
like mine. I had been not only determined, 
but imperious," though a genuine kindness of 
heart had kept me from growing tyrannical. 
I remembered how often I had said: 

“ Even after I am gone out of this world, 
I mean to be master! I will leave what is 
my own so firmly settled that no quibble or 
skill can change an iota of the command I 
lay down.” 

And yet I had procrastinated, and Alicia 
must suffer! 

Again I sought the room in which I was 
conscious I should find her. I will not go 
over the details of that visit; I saw not only 
Alicia, bnt others who must suffer through 
my neglect. I struggled so hard to make 
them see or hear—in vain, in vain 1 

I hurried from the chamber—from the 
house. Again I determined to quit the 
old haunts and return to the summer-land. 
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I met persons whom I had not seen before; 
I turned from my old friends to them. 

“ Do you stay liere always ?” I inquired. 

“Why not?” they rejoined. “We are ns 
gay as butterflies! Come with us and see 
how we amuse ourselves.” 

“But are you happy?” I ashed. 

“Not wlien we think—nobody is,” they 
answered; “but we liave every pleasure. 
Come and see.” 

I joined their band; I tried to forget; 
I could not. 

“ I must leave you,” I said; “ I have work 
to do.” 

“ There will be forever to do it in,” they 
replied. 

“I must do it now,” I insisted, “and I 
must make e.vpiation.” 

“To serve no purpose,” they rejoined. 
“But go; we cannot keep you. If you will 
not enjoy yourself, we do not desire your 
company.” 

They floated aw.ay in the circles of a beau¬ 
tiful dance, and I went most unwillingly, 
yet deliberately, to my task of self-enforced 
discipline. Into the cold and darkness I 
passed, yet even on the threshold I paused. 

“It is a waste of existence; it is cruel!” 
I said. 

“ We told you so,” the dancers called in 
chorus from the bright distance. 

Then I saw ray brother and his com¬ 
panions beckon to me, but I shook my head. 
Into the cold and the dark—I, who hated 
both—whoso craving for light and warmth 
and beauty had been and must ever be 
among the strongest needs of my nature! 

I was being bound: fettered by bonds 
stronger than any chains which human 
ingenuity could devise. The wasted powers 
and neglected opportunities had become my 
masters—masters relentless in their cruelty. 

I cried aloud; I struggled impotently. 

“ Come—help me!” I pleaded, alike to my 
brother and his companions and to the circle 
of dancers. 

“We cannot bear your pain,” the dancers 
called back, and fled precipitately. 


“We cannot help you,” sighed my brother 
and his friends. “ Your own will forges the 
fettei-3; cast them aside." 

“ I cannot,” I moaned, and then they too 
floated away, looking back on me with pitj’ing 
eyes till the gathering darkness hid them. 

I was alone in a blackness that could be 
felt. The fetters were tightening—tighten¬ 
ing! The mingling of physical pain and 
mental agony was such as no mortal can 
picture. 

“ I will be free 1” I groaned. “ I will!” 

I concentrated strength in one supreme 
cflbrt; still I felt the bonds tighten. Then 
a sudden arrow of light pierced the horrible 
night. A flame as well as light smote 
very brain, and, with an awful groan, I 
plunged down—down— 

“ He is coming to himself now 1” 

It was the surgeon who spoke. There I 
lay on my bed; the clear white light still 
illumined the room; the piano’s voice still 
rang in through the half-open window. At 
the foot of the bed, my cousins stood; the 
doctors were feeling my pulse. 

“I am alive!” I exclaimed. 

“Very much so,” the surgeon answered; 
“ don’t try to stir, though—we had trouble 
enough with your struggling.” 

“I am alive!” I repeated, in a dazed sort 
of way; and, as a recollection of the bright 
part of my vision drifted up, my first sensa¬ 
tion was one of regret. “Alive!” 

“The operation is a complete success,” the 
surgeon continued. “The leg is set, and the 
ribs are well incased; all you have to do is 
to lie still.” 

“He can’t very well do anything else 
now,” said good-natured John, with a laugh; 
“ but I never saw a man make a fiercer fight. 
IV^hat the deuce were you dreaming about?” 

I lay back and closed my eyes. 

The experience was certainly an odd one, 
but the oddest points about it were these: 
there was no Alicia Alderson; I was not 
engaged; I never in my life procrastinated 
in a matter of importance, and I never owned 
a half-brother. 
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CHAPTER I, 

“Maboaret,” said my mother, feebly. 

I glided to her bed-side joyfully, for she bad 
slept eo long 1 bad begun to be frightened. I 
kissed ber, arranged the bed-clothes, and softly 
smoothed her hair. 

She looked up at me with a wan smile. I re¬ 
member that wasted, yet beautiful face as if this 
had happened but yesterday. 

*‘DoeB it snow yet?” she said. 

I stepped to the window. The storm, which 
had raged all day and during most of the pre¬ 
ceding night, had subsided. The sun was just 
setting, and the snow-banks, which had drifted, 
hero and there, against Iho houses on the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, were tinged with a deli¬ 
cate rose-color. A fow flakes, blown from the 
roofs, floated lazily down. The shouts of the 
boys, playing snow-ball, came to tho ear with a 
mufllcd sound. ; 

*‘lt is clear, mamma," I answered, '*and so: 
pretty. 1 hear sleigh-bells.” And 1 did not 
turn ray head, but waited, ohild-Iike, to seo the; 
sleigh, for I was but six years old. 

**Thank Qod!” she answered, with a sigh of | 
relief. “He will surely come now.” ; 

Her tone made mo look quickly around. How i 
dark and close tho room appeared 1 < 

“Who will come, mamma?” I asked. ; 

She did not answer. She did not even raise • 
her eyes. She saw something on the bed-quilt; 
apparently, which she tried vainly to pick off. : 

“Mamma!” I said, taking her bond, with a: 
feeling of vague alarm. j 

She looked at me like one in a dream. Slowly \ 
her wandering faculties seemed to come back. : 
“You arc cold,” she said. j 

I was both cold and hungry. I had eaten ; 
nothing all day, nor had there been any fire. I < 
gave one quick glance toward the dead aslies in ; 
the stove, to see if they were visible from her 1 
pillow; and finding they were not, answered,; 
evasively, with the forethought which care and i 
sorrow liad already taught me, I 

“I fool cold to you, because you have a fever." ; 
“Yes! I must have had fever all day, to have 5 
alept as I did. I am very thirsty now. Won’t! 

A4 


; you take the pitcher and bring me some fresh 
water from the pump?" 

At any other lime I would have shrunk from 
the task. I dreaded tho long, dark entry of the 
strange boarding-house, and the rude boys in 
the street. But now 1 rose with alacrity. 

“Slay, darling,” she said, as I was about to 
go. 1 approached the bed-side. She took my 
head feebly in her hands, drew my face toward 
her, kissed me, held me a little off, and earnestly 
regarded me. Her mouth began to quiver: the 
tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Poor little Iambi” she said. Then, lifting 
her dimmed sight to the ceiling, she murmured, 
“Father in heaven, protect my orphaned child!” 

It took me some time to reach the pump, for I 
had to break a path through the snow, no easy 
task for my tender feet. 1 was a long while, 
afterward, in filling my pitcher, for the pump 
worked with difliculty. I saw a big, ill-looking 
boy standing on the opposite corner, working up 
a snow-ball vigorously in his bands and eyeing 
me menacingly. At last the pitcher was filled, 
and 1 stooped to raise it. At that moment, whiz! 
came the snow-ball, as bard as ice, hitting me 
on the wrist. I fell, and the pitcher, striking 
the pump, was broken into pieces. 

The pain in my wrist was so acute, that I be¬ 
lieved it was broken. But rage and indignation 
was, nevertheless, my first impulse. “Oh! if I 
was a man," I said to myself, as I struggled up, 
half smothered with snow. I beard a jeering 
laugh. But catching sight of the broken pitcher, 
I remembered it was the only one we had; I 
thought of my mother’s thirst; and at that 
thought I burst into tears. 

“Boo—hoo—hoo," mocked the boy, flinging 
another snow-ball, which hit mo on the cheek. 

He stopped suddenly. I heard a heavy blow. 
I looked toward him. He was struggling up out 
of a snow-drift, while another lad, about the 
same size, but of a very different aspect, was 
standing over him, rolling up his sleeves, as 
boys do when about to fight. The mute chal¬ 
lenge, however, was not accepted. The bully 
got up, spluttering and cursing; but one look at 
his antagonist was sufficient; he burst into a 
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howl, aa if lie was near)/ killed, and rati off 
homeward. 

The lad, who bad thus interfered in my bclialf, 
gated after him contemptuously, for an instant, 
and then crossed over to where 1 stood. He was 
dressed neatly, even elegantly, and had an easy, 
lelf'possessed manner, very different from that 
of the boys of the poor suburb where we lived. 
Two great, dark eyes, eloquent with sympathy, 
looked down on mo as be took my band, and 
asked if I was hurt. I stammered something 
abont my wrist being broken. He said, “Oh! 1 
guess not,” cheerfully. There was such manli- 
Bess and courage in hisi^arriage and looks, that 
I felt reassured immediately. 

All at once, however, 1 remembered the broken 
pitcher, and began to cry again. He seemed 
pcxzled for a moment, but then brightened up. 

“Ah! I see,” was oil he said. “Wait a 
minute,” and before I knew what be meant, ho 
darted into a shop near by, reappeared imme¬ 
diately with a new pitcher, filled it with two or 
three quick strokes at the pump, took my hand, 
and bade me cheerily show him the way home. 
It was all done in less time than I have taken to 
narrate it. Before I recovered from my bewil¬ 
derment, he had touched bis cap and disap¬ 
peared; and I was standing alone, in the cold, 
aarrow, dark hall. 


I 

i 

! 

! 


unutterable sorrow is almost all that I can ro- 
call. Vet I remember, in a dreamy way, waking 
up to find our fellow lodgers gathered around 
mo; I remember being torn from my mother, 
and sleeping with a stranger, who nevertheless 
was very kind to me; I remember, afterward, 
the next day, I suppose, a big, red-faced, im¬ 
portant personage, with huge gold seals that 
impressed mo with a high idea of bis import¬ 
ance, chucking me under the chin, saying he 
had come to take me away, now thot my mother 
was dead, and telling me, when I began to cry 
at this, that I “mustn’t mind it, it was better 
for her, poor thing, and for me.” I recollect, 
also, the darkened room where the coffin lay; 
Iho whispered conversations; the awe on every 
countenance; and the being lifted to take a last 
look on that dear face, which now I could hardly 
recognize, it was so cold and while. I have a 
faint memory, too, that I shrieked, clung to the 
coffin, and said I would not leave my mamma; 
and that afterward, I sobbed myself to sleep, 
crying, “Mamma, mamma, do come back to me, 
dear mamma.” 

Then follows the recollection of a long jour¬ 
ney, in which the pompous gentleman accom¬ 
panied me. At last, one day, we alighted at the 
door of a splendid mansion, in a great city, a 
city even larger than the one where I had live 


It was only for a moment. Remembering my ; before. A blaze of lights almost blinded me, a 
mother, I hurried up stairs, reaching our room ; we entered the hall. \Vhen I recovered from my 
door out of breath. | bewilderment, a richly dressed lady, holding a 

I had expected to bear my mother ask roe the > little girl by the hand, stood before me; and she 


eaose of my delay. But she did not. I crossed 
(0 the foot of the bed, and poured out a glass of 
water: yet still she was silent. She did not even 
look toward me. Though it was now quite dark 
in the chamber, I could see her while face. It 
leemed so ghastly, a sudden terror seized me. 


; and my traveling companion were looking at me 
I and talking of me. 

“That is your aunt, Margaret,” I Jieard the 
; gentleman say, “and this is your cousin, Geor- 
; giana. She’s a poor, sickly-looking thing, isn’t 
; she?” he added, turning to his wife. 


I dared not speak, nor advance, but stood, with 
the tumbler-shaking in my band and the water 
ipilling out. Still that same fixed, strange look! 
Uy terror, at last, became too great for silence. 

“Mother!” I said; but below my breath. 

No answer. The white face, still turned up¬ 
ward, remained immovable as ever. 

“Mother!” I shrieked, rushing to her side. 

Still not an eyelid moved. She would never 
iear me again in this world. I realized that she 
was dead, though I now beheld death for the 
Srst time. I threw myself on the body, wildly 
sailing on her to wake up, kissing her, imploring 
ler not to die, frantically uttering shriek on 
ihriek, till I lost all consciousness. 

The next few days are almost a blank in my 
recollection. Looking back at this distance of 
une, they seem enveloped in a sort of haze. An 


Neither the lady, nor the little girl, offered to 
kiss me. The latter held by her mother’s gown, 
and when I would have approached, drew back 
as if either frightened or disgusted. My pride, 
for even then I had pride, was up in a moment. 
The coldness of my aunt, the aversion of my 
cousin, and the contempt of my uucle sunk into 
my heart, and embittered my life, not only for 
that evening, but for years afterward. God help 
your little ones, mother, if ever they become 
orphans! 

That night I was put to bed in a lonely, cheer¬ 
less room, hastily made ready for me, away up 
at the top of the bouse. In my ascent to it, 1 
passed the large, luxurious chamber, which my 
aunt and uncle occupied, and where my colisiu 
slept in a pretty little crib by their bed-side. An 
errand called the maid, who had me in charge, 
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into this aparlnieut for a momeat. The soft * for my cousin, though she had some good quali* 
Telvot carpet, the crimson curtains, the wood fire | ties, she was spoiled by indulgence; and was tbs 
blazing on the hearth, gave it such a warm, ; tool of her mother. There was not an hour 
homo-liko air, that tho bare, cold floor of my j in the day that I was not made to feel that I 
room and tho curtainless bed, seemed to me | was a dependent. The servants, like moat of 
more cheerless oven than they were; and the j their class, were time-servers, and insulted and 
tears fell ns I undressed. ; abused me, because they saw no one loved me. 

“What a funny child it is,” I heard one of the j But the world knew nothing of this. My 
maids say to another, with a laugh, for a second j aunt was too prudent to provoke public opioion 
servant had joined us, no doubt from curiosity. ; against her. She was not ignorant of the wis 
“She puts her stockings into her shoes, and each | dom of keeping up an appearance of being kind 
shoe in its place, under the chair, just like a j to her husband's orphan niece. I was, there- 


little old maid.” 

“She’s had to look out for herself, that’s 
plain,” said tho other, “and isn't like Miss! 
Georgy down stairs.” 

“I wonder what beggar’s brat it is?” 

“Ilushl” said tho other. “She isn’t just that. 
I’vo heard all about it, ond will tell you, by-and- 
bye.” 

My heart was full. It was as much as I could 
do to keep down the choking sobs. When I had 
undressed, I was tempted, for a moment, to get 
into bed, without first kneeling down, as my 
mother had taught me, to say my prayers, for I 
felt, instinctively, that tho maids would laugh at 
me. But after a short struggle, I slipped down 
at tho side of the bed and began. One of tho 
servants began to titter. This disturbed me so 
that I forgot what I had to say. I could only 
remember one seutenco of my old prayer, and 
that was no longer applicable; “God bless 
mamma and make her well;” and at this, my 
little remaining composure gave way, I burst 
into audiblo sobbing, and in that slate was 
lifted into bed by the less giddy of the two 
maids, llore I buried my head in the covers 
and wept myself to sleep. 

Such was my first night in my undo's house. 
Such was tho beginning of my real orphanage, 
for, while my mother lived, though I was father¬ 
less, and often cold and hungry, I had some one 
who 1 knew loved me. 


CHAPTER II. 

I LOOK back on tho years spent in my uncle’s 
house and wonder how I survived them. I was 
made to feel, in every way, that I was an alien 
and incumbrance there. My uncle, perhaps, 
was less blamablc than any of the others; was, 
indeed, ignorant of many of the indignities put 
upon me; but even bo never loved mo. His wife 
disliked and tyrannized over me, for she was one 
of those natures who was jealous by organiza¬ 
tion; and sho hated everybody who came into 
OompetitioD, in any way, with Georgiana. As 


fore, sent to the same school with Georgians; 
and if not dressed as elegantly, still dressed 
suitably. I ate at the family table, and sat ia 
the family pew. All this, considering the treat¬ 
ment I received in the house, exasperated me. 
I heard my aunt praised for her geuerositjr, 
when I knew it was a falsehood. My temper 
became soured; 1 was regarded as sullen; I 
thought everybody disliked me. I shunned tke 
companionship even of girls of my own age. I 
became indifferent to dress, because everybodj 
praised Georgiana and nobody praised me; and 
went by tho name of sloven. 1 recall tho weary, 
weary days at school, where I heard other girls 
talking of their happy homes, when 1 had none. 
I even see, sometimes, in fancy, a tall, thin, 
awkward, sandy-haired child, whoso fingers were 
always soiled with ink, and whose hair was often 
unbrushed, the jest of half her classmates and 
tho pity of the rest: and 1 look back on that 
child, oh! with what inexpressible pity; for I 
think of myself, in those long and dreary years, 
as of another person entirely. 

I was naturally high-spirited. But I came at 
last to bearing everything, not meekly indeed, 
but in silence. The worm did not even turn on the 
heel that crushed it. Yes! sometimes it did. I 
remember once, that Georgiana had just received 
a beautiful wax doll, a miracle of mechanism as 
it seemed to me then; and 1 ventured to take it 
up, one day, when she was out of the room. 
How bitterly I thought that no one had ever 
given me anything a tithe so beautiful! I was 
still gazing in wonder on tho doll, as I held it in 
my arms, when my cousin came back. She flew 
at me in a rage, snatched the doll away, slapped 
me on the face, and then, though 1 had not dared 
to strike her back, burst into a passion of screams, 
which brought my aunt, the nursery-maid, tie 
house-maid and the footman, all rushing into 
the room together. IVithout stopping to inquire 
about tho facts, my aunt seized me, shook me till 
I was breathless, and threw me toward the maid, 
whom she directed to put me to bed supperlesa, 
which was accordingly done, the maid telling me, 
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all the while she was undressiag me, what a ; “Yes, ma’am,” I replied, 

wicked child I was. I brooded oyer this injustice v She looked at mo doubtfully, for a moment, 

in silence, but when 1 saw Qeorgiana alone, ^ and then began to praise the composition, when 
the next day, I could contain myself no longer. ^ Georgiana rose from her seat and interrupted 
For once I rose in rebellion. 1 called her by her, 

eTcry spiteful epithet I could think of, and at ^ “Please, ma’am,” said my cousin, “Margaret 
list began to beat her. “Oh! if 1 could only ^ didn’t write it. I saw her copy it out of some 
tear off your long ringlets, which your mother ^ big book in father’s library.” 
ind you are so proud of,” I said; “if I could; I was struck dumb with amazement. I knew 

only make your face ugly forever.” For this, j that Georgiana was not always truthful, but, as 
of course, I was punished, and more severely ^ yet, I had only heard her tell falsehoods to escape 
than before ; blame. The deliberate malice of this assertion, 

Another time, Georgiana was jeering me about; and its unblushing coolness, literally confounded 
my poverty, and boasting of her father’s riches, | me. I stared at her with an amaiement, that 
tad of what a great heiress she would be. I had, \ was mistaken for the consciousness of guilt, 
lomehow, picked up certain items in our mutual ^ The teacher’s face grew dark, 
family history, and I retorted, 

“Poor as I am,” I said, “my father, at least, 
was a clergyman; and yours,” ho was a large 
provision merchant, “is only a miserable pork-| deliberate Ho.” She paused an instant, for I 
dealer.” | turned while with rage. “Yes! I use plain 

“I’ll tell pa that!” she cried, angrily. “I’ll i words,” she went on, “for, to pretend another’s 
tell him you call him names!” ; work is your own, is the wickedest of lies, 

“Po,” said I, “and say, that, while his grand- \ You will stay in for an hour, after the school is 

father ran away with the lories, my mother’s | dismissed, and wear, all the week, while in 

grandfather was at Bunker Hill.” \ school, a white paper pinned on your back, with 

She was white with rage, for we were both, by > the word ‘liar’ printed on it.” 
this time, old enough to understand our conn-^ I made no reply. I tried, at first, to speak; 
try’s history, and unfortunately my taunt was ; but could not; I choked. If, at that moment, 1 
bat loo true. could have got at my cousin, with a deadly in- 

“And you may say,” I continued, pursuing ^ slrument, 1 believe I would have killed her. 
my triumph, “that while your grandfather made s I was, ever after, a marked girl, in that 
s fortune by smuggling tea, mine was one of / school. I avoided my classmates, in conse- 
ihose who boarded the ships in Boston harbor (quonce, more than ever. Before this, I liad 
and threw the tea overboard.” s taken some pride in composition; but now I wrote 

She could not forgive me for this, and not; carelessly on purpose. Often, when I detected 
long after, an opportunity for revenge presented ^ Georgiana copying her essays, which had always 
itself. ; been her habit, I was tempted to betray her; but 

It was the custom, at the school which we at-^ I resisted. “No,” I said, “I will not be so 


“Margaret Gray,” she said, severely, “I knew 
you were sullen, slovenly, and sometimes dis¬ 
obedient; but I did not think you would tell a 


leaded together, to devote one afternoon, each 
veek, to criticising what were called compo- 
lilions. Every scholar was expected to write an 
essay the night before, which the teacher, after 
dinner, criticised in presence of (ho whole class. 
On one oeeasion, the theme assigned us was “A 
Mother’s Love.” 1 recall, even at this day, the 
feelings under which I wrote. Often as the 
image of my mother had been present to me, 
never before hud it come up so vividly. It was 
in an agony of emotion, if 1 may say so, that the 
words flowed from my pen. When the essay was 
finished, 1 remember, I wa^Ull so excited, that 
I clasped my bands, and sobbed, “Oh! mother, 
dear mother, come and take me away!” 

When the class had assembled, the teacher, 
addressing me, said, 

“Did you write this yourself, Margaret Gray ?” 


mean.” At last, I grew so unhappy at school, 
and so defiant and indifferent, that I was dis¬ 
missed as an example. My aunt, at first, re¬ 
fused to send me to another: she said it was 
wasting money, and that I might “reap as I had 
sown;” for she was fond of quoting Scripture. 
My uncle bumphed, twirled his watch-keys, and 
looked at Georgians with an expression that 
said, “Thank heaven our child is different.” 
But after awhile, another school was found for 
me, where I finished my education. It pains 
me, even yet, to think of those days. Often and 
often I wished, with bitter tears, that I had never 
been born. 1 heard at church, and I read in my 
Bible, that there was a God, all-powerful and 
good; but sometimes I did not believe it. “Ue 
would not permit such injustice,” 1 said. If it 
had not been for my mother, I should have 
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becoDie, literally, an atlieist. But I atill remem¬ 
bered lier early instructions, I still cherished 
the hope of meeting her in a better world. 
Soinotimcs, in dreams, I would even see her: we 
.would walk by cool waters and green meadows; 
she would smile on me as of old; and 1 would be 
supremely happy. 

From these dreams I would be oroused by the 
harsli voice of the servant, calling mo to rise; 
and I would have to get up in the dim, early 
daylight, and dress on the bare floor, in my fire- 
less room. 


CHAPTER III. 

When I was about sixteen, an event happened, 
which gave mo the first happy hours I had ever 
spent in my uncle’s house. A now daughter was 
born to the family. The babe came after such a 
long interval, and when the hope of so great a 
blessing had ceased tbr years, tlmt, for a time, it 
softened and refined all. From the first, the 
child took a groat fancy to me, a fancy which, I 
need not say, I returned. My heart, so long 
shut out from love, lavished all its treasures on 
this little darling. I can never think of her, 
oven now, without happy tears. 

Slic was, in some respects, a precocious child. 

I remember the wonder with which I recognized 
the first gleams of intellect in her, when, one 
day, as I carried her in my arms, she pointed to 
some flowers on the paper-liangings, and on my : 
stopping, picked out, with instinctive taste, those 
that were really the most beautiful. From that 
hour I watched the rapid development of her 
mind with intense pleasure. Long before she i 
could talk, I began to tell her little stories, wliich s 
I am sure she comprehended. She felt sick, nnd S 
it was I that nursed her, day and night, till she i 
recovered. The first moment of oxtatic happi- s 
ness 1 had known from my orphanage, was when $ 
she was strong enough, she put her arms around $ 
my neck, kissed mo, and called mo “dear 
She was a demonstrative child at all J 
times. Oh! how sweet was the patter of those ^ 
tiny foot, as she toddled along the entry, early on ^ 
summer mornings, to ask to bo taken into my \ 
bed. $ 

The humanizing influence, which little Rosalie ^ 
brought with her, did not cnlirely die out. i 
When she was in her second summer, the family, i 
on lier account, wa.s ordered to the sea shore, s 
Annually, ever since I had lived at my uncle’s, $ 
my aunt and Georglana had gone out of town in ^ 
the summer: now to Newport: now to Saratoga; ^ 
now to Niagara; now to Lake George. But as \ 
Invariably I had been left at home. But now, I 


^ such was the attachment of Rosalie for me, I 
^ had to be asked to go. 

^ There was a great contrast, however, between 
j the gay and dashing heiress and myself. Geor- 
^ giana dressed in the height of the fashion, and, 
^ though not beautiful, had a figure that made up 
^.etylishly: she was accordingly surrounded by 
N admirers, and imitated and envied by her own 
^ sex. I had, long since, grown out of my slovenlT 
? days, but I dressed with studious plainness, for 
\ I had but a scanty allowance, and as I was paa- 
j sionatcly fond of books, a good deal went for 
s them. The thought of any one oaring for me 
i never suggested itself to me as possible. Gene* 
I rally, I disliked gcutlemcn, for what had I in 
^ common with prosy bon vivants like my uncle, or 
^ silly dandies such as crowded about Georginna? 
^ My manner, also, in society, was absorbed 
^ Half the time I did not see the dances, nor hetir 


^ the music. I expressed no surprise, therefore. 


when I discovered, accidentally, that the retiring 
young girl, who stole silently to her sent at the 
table, and to whom a Servant, when the dessert 
came in, brought Mrs. Elliott’s child, that she 
might give it its dainty allowance of ice-cream, 
nnd see that it got no more, was governess, anti 
ate at the first table in this capacity. I only 
smiled to myself. What did I core, I said, whnt 
was thought about me? 

I used to sit in an arbor, that overlooked the 
sea, and rend by the hour; and this confirmed 
the general impression as to my position. It 
was the first time I had over seen the ocean, an 
event in any one’s life. I never tired of looking 
at the waves breaking on the beach below; at 
the whke sails in the offing; at the sea-eagles 
hovering over the surf; or at the fishermen 
launching their boats. Moonlight especially had 
a charm inexpressible for me. It filled me with 
a sense of a different existence. One stormy 
night, when the spray was blown over Iho lawn 
to the very hotel, and when nobody but the 
bather ventured out, and he only to assure him¬ 
self tlmt the bathing-houses were not being 
washed away, I wrapped myself in a th!5k stiawl, 
and stole forth. Never shall I forget the scene, 
as the great waves, magnified by the darkness, 
Iidavcd up out of the gloom, and thundered, 
whitening, down, shaking the very shore. When 
I reiurned, a general sneer went round: and I 
heard more than one whisper of “wants to be 
romantic,*’ “I wonlJlr Mrs. Elliott permits if.” 

One of the most assiduous admirers of Geor- 
giana was an Englishman, handsome, and about 
thirty, and who had, in great perfection, that air 
aad manner which belongs to good society. His 
dress was studiously unostentatious, and his sole 
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jewelry a magnificent cameo ring. He hiul n 
low, cxquisilely modulated voice, whicii il was n 
pleasure to listen to, irrespective of the words he 
uttered. Few men had equal tact in convci>ation. 
He seemed to rend character iniuiiively, and 
talked accordingly. With Gcorgiana liis conver- 
flation was principally of the great people whom 
he knew abroad. To believe him, he was intimate 
with Lord John Russell, then prime minister of 
Great Britain; knew Louis Napoleon, just elected 
Prince President, intimately; had drunk Johan- 
^nisberg at Mctternich’s own table; had been in¬ 
vited to Russia, on some secret, but important 
business, of Nicholas; and was possessed of the 
tntne of every court in Europe. As to the aris¬ 
tocracy of England, from the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Devonshire down, ho pretended to be either 
personally acquainted with them, or to know 
fhora reliable hearsay, all about them. Ho cer¬ 
tainly had a fund of anedoto and gossip, especi¬ 
ally respecting the female members of the British 
nobility, which, if not true, was, at least, amus¬ 
ing. I used to hear him discourse, by the 
hour, on those themes; for they were favorite 
ones with Qeorgiana; and, somehow, he always 
happened to lounge into the parlor, about noon, 


bathers, especially as Rosalie was to go in, with 
her nurse. 1 felt my indignation increase, while 
I listened to the fulsome compliments which her 
admirer paid to my cousin, particularly wlien he 
said that she reminded him of the Lady Cle¬ 
mentina Villicrs, with whom he had danced at 
Almacks the preceding winter. I sat nervously 
knitting iny purse, eager to speak my mind; and 
at last an opportunity offered. The talk fell on 
manner, which the gentleman proncuinccd an 
infallible test of high breeding, “and which,** 
he said, with a bow, “you have in perfection, 
Miss Elliott.” 

Gcorgiana blushed, simpered, and to cover her 
confusion, turned her fan toward me, saying, 
“My cousin, here, goes so far as to assert that 
one can tell, by the accent, what particular 
nation and province a stranger belongs to.” 

Her admjrer could do nothing less, at this, 
than turn toward me. He had seen me, I have 
no doubt, a score of times; but had never con¬ 
descended to be aware, by any visible sign, that 
I existed. Now, however, he smiled blandly, 
saying, 

“Ah! Miss, I fear you are a critic. Bullet 
us put your penetration to a tost. Come now: 


when everybody except my cousin and myself jin what part of England was I born?” 
was either bathing or sleeping. I soon began \ There was a latent sneer under his a.ssump- 
to suspect that he was a mere adventurer. Gcor-j lion of deference and admiration; and I au- 
giana, however, did not think so. More than j swered bluntly, 

once we had a warm discussion regarding him. J “Indeed, sir, you are a sphinx. You don't 
“I’ve no patience with you, Margaret,” she > talk like a cockney, for instance. And it can’t 
said, one day. “How could Mr. Dcspeocer J be said of you, ns a pert Oxonian wrote back to 
know 80 much about the British nobility, if he v i^is college, tlio day after he had dined at a great 
was not one of their set? Then His voice. It ^ London nabob’s, ‘we had all the delicacies of 
10 the very ideal of a hnished English gentle- \ the season at table, except the letter h.’ Nor 
man’s.” c have you the silly drawl which I’ve been told 

“His voice is well modulated, I admit,” was < the upper classes have affected till it has grown 

my reply. “But I miss the drawl which is said J to be a second habit. Nor the Yorkshire accent, 
to be conventional in the upper circles of Eng- s for Mr. Elliott’s coachman is a Yorkshireman; 
lish society ” s and he doesn’t pronounce as you do. I heard a 

“Oh! it’s only the fops that have that,” j Gloucestershire man, only the other day; and 

quickly interposed my cousin. ^ you’re not a Gloucestershire man. In fact,” said 

“Possibly. But to go back to his knowledge \ looking at him with a sudden suspicion, called 
of the^obility. He has only to study Burke’s \ up by this discussion, “you talk precisely like 
Peerage, of which oven you have a copy.” s any ordinary New Yorker.” 

Goorgiana was quite indignant. She still in- j To my surprise, he shot a quick look of in¬ 
sisted, however, that I should continue to play i quiry at me, and colored in embarrassment. But 
propriety for her, by being in th6 drawing room, \ it- was only for a moment. He forceil a laugh 
in the mornings, while she flirted with her ad- \ and answered gayly, 

mircr; and as the bathing hour had arrived, and 1 “Well done. You literary ladies, after all, 
everybody-was going to4^ beach, she gave a 1 beat our sex in the delicacy of your coinpli- 
last look in the mirror at her becoming morning ■ menls. To bo nn educated American and an 
dress, for this conversation happened in her i educated Englishman, Miss Elliott,” ho said, 
room. Then she lounged down stairs, book in i bowing to Georgians, “is to be precisely the 
hand. > same tiling.” 

I was provoked, for I wished to look at the ’ By one of those strange instincts, which we 
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sometimes experience, I felt, at tliat moment, 
that a third party was listening to this episode. 
I glanced aside, nnd sure enough, in a deep 
arra-ohnir, half concealed by the lace curtains of 
Uio window, there sat a gentleman, who, though 
apparently absorbed in a book before him, wore 
such a quiet, significant smile on his face, that 
I knew he had overheard us. I was annoyed, 
for I had a suspicion ho was silently laughing 
at the warmth of my retort. Just then he rose 
from his scat, and his eyes, ns he turned away, 
rested on me for an instant. I felt the blood 
rush to my brow. lie evidently saw my morti¬ 
fication, for he looked immediately toward Qeor- 
giana and licr admirer; and the latter, now first 
observing him, turned white ns ashes. 

Somehow, for Iho rest of that day, I could not 
get this stranger out of my mind. I had seen 
him only for a second; but I know his every 
feature, nnd the air with which he carried him¬ 
self. A massive head, eagle eyes, a mouth firm 
as a martyr’s, a lofty manner, a powerful frame: 

intellect, strength nnd manliness; these were tlio 
qualities he impressed me as possessing beyond 
any other man I had ever seen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

That night there was a “hop.” Strange to 
say, for the first time in my life, I was fastidious 
about my dress. But as I had only a while 
muslin and blue barege, to choose from, I was 
not long in coming to a decision. I selected the 
former. My hair was dressed a la Greegue. 
Before going down stairs, I went into my 
cousin’s room, to sco if I could assist her. She 
was in higli good-humor, having on a new nnd 
beautifully fitting dress; and looked at mo in 
unaffected surprise. 

“Why, Maggy,” she cried, “you are really 
charming. You always dress so old-maidish, 
that one doesn’t know how pretty you grow. 
There, child, I declare, I’ve brought quite a 
color to your cheeks. Isn’t she improved, ma?” 

My aunt, stiff in moiro antique, was drawing 
her gloves on her fat, pudgy hands. She glanced 
at me nnd replied, 

“Your cousin will always bo odd, Georgy. 
8 eo how she has dressed her hair.” 

I knew, from the tone, that my aunt was dis¬ 
pleased; perhaps thought my coiffure preten¬ 
tious^ and the pleasure of the evening was spoilt, 

Nobotly speko to me for a long while. I sat 
on a chair, in ono corner, and watched the 
matrons gossiping in groups, and their daugh¬ 
ters whirling around in the waltz; all seemed 
enjoying themselves: I only was unhappy. After 


$ awhile, an elderly, single lady came up, wUc 
\ lived on gossip. 

{ “I don’t see Miss Elliott’s English beau,” she 
^ said. “Somebody told me, too, bo left this afler- 
^ noon. Do you know anything about It?” 

I 1 had not heard of his departure, and was sur- 
J prised; for he had expected to remain several 
^ weeks longer. But 1 was so indignant at this 
\ impertinent attempt to elicit information regard- 
^ ing Georgiana’s affairs, that I suppressed my 
^ curiosity to learn what my companion knew, 
\ changed the conversation, and directly after 
' roso and left her. 

1 The atmosphere, in the drawing-room, was sr 
\ healed, that I passed out into the piazza, which 

> running the whole length of the hotel, was used 
{ for a public promenade, especially on cveninge 
I It was now almost as crowded ns the drawing- 

> room, for a waltz had just been finished, and the 
< dancers were parading, two and two, up and 
^ down, gayly chatting and laughing. Having 

$ no one to walk with, I stopped at a chair near 

^ one of the windows, so that I could look in. I 
^ had scarcely taken my scat, when 1 saw the 
S gentleman, who had overheard our conversation 
i in the morning, cross the room to speak to an 
s acquaintance, who was concealed behind the 
curtains of the window, outside of which I sat. 
i After mutual expressions of delight and euf- 
^ prise, at meeting qach other unexpectedly at 
1 ; this place, the latter said, 

J “There arc some pretty girls here, Talbot. 
^ Are you dancing?” * 

5 “Dancing,” answered my silent critic of the 

> morning, “isn’t much in my line; and besides I 
; know nobody as yet.” 

> “Precisely my case. I ran down here, fora 
I day or two, merely because it was near. Gene- 

* rally I go to Newport, as you do. But I under- 
i stand Qov. Bright, Senator Clare, Col. Howard, 
I and others whom wo know are here; and they’ll 
I introduce us.” 

I “To tell the truth,” replied he, who had been 
I called Talbot, “I don’t see any faces here that 

• interest me, except one.” 

: “Who is she?” 

; “Who she is I can’t say. A governess, I be- 
; lieve. But what she is, you can judge for your- 
I self. She is sitting yonder, in that corner. No,” 

I he added, in a still lower tone, as he glanced 
; across the room, “she has disappeared.” 

I was within two fe|^of the speaker, separated 
from him only by the wall, and heard every word 
distinctly. My first impulse was to rise. But 
to have done this would have attracted his atten¬ 
tion. I was compelled, therefore, to remain, 
though my cheeks tingled. 
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*<Bbe must be beautiful then,** laughed hu 
friend, “if, being only a goTernesa, she has 
Attracted you.** 

“Not what a fashionable woman would call 
beautiful; but something more originnl," was 
the reply. “She is dressed in a simple white 
robe, with wn?y brown hair worn in ringlets 
from the back of her head; a tall, stately girl, 
with great, luminous eyes, and a brilliant com¬ 
plexion: a sort of bigh-souled Diana stepped 
down from a pedestal.” 

I was dizty with a strange delight. I had not 
only never heard myself called beautiful before, 
but had never supposed that I was beautiful. 

“You are enthusiastic,” replied Mr. Talbot’s 
friend, in a tone, half banter, half surprise. “I 
must see this paragon.” 

“She’s clever, too; clever in the English 
sense,” continued Mr. Talbot. “Whom do you 
think I found here, when I arrived this morn¬ 
ing? That fellow you defended, when I was 
opposed to you last.” 

"Not Despencer?” 

“YesI and passing himself off for an English¬ 
man. I happened to overhear him flirting with 
a stylish-looking heiress, the daughter, I suspect, 
of the people who employ this governess. Ho 
was romancing grandly about my lord this and 
my lady that, and doing it, I assure you, in a 
way to impose on nine out of ten, when this 
joung lady, who sat there quietly knitting, but 
dreadfully onnoyed, as I could see, happened to 
be appealed to.” And he briefly narrated what 
I have already told. “When she had done,” he 
laid, “the fellow looked as crest fallen as Iio did : 
in the dock. He evidently thought she had heard : 
shout him. He caught my eye, afterward; re- < 
cognized me; and has disappeared, I’vo no doubt, ; 
for I don’t see him here to-night. You know i 
he's a coward.” i 

“Cursing you heartily,” laughed the other, ; 
“for having prevented his trapping an heiress.” i 
“Precisely. But he’d have been found out, j 
even if I hadn’t come. This Diana of mine 1 
would have seen through him before long. If | 
the has culture, as well as intellect and beauty, | 
what a womau she must be!” 1 

“How old is she?’’ | 

“That’s tho most curious psrt of all. Appa-1 
rently about eighteen. Governesses, you know, | 
■re generally old and ugly,” 1 

"How do you know she’s a govemess?’’ i 
“I heard one of these old tabby-cats say to | 
her daughter, a bony, sharp-nosed caricature of t 
herself, ‘eee what a ridiouloue way that girl, the 
KUiotla’ govemees, has her hair dressed in,’ Tho 
heiress, I believe, is a Miss BUioU,” 

Vot XXXV.—8 
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; Fortunately, at this juncture, a crowd of young 
: people, came gallopading down the piazza, and 
I availing royaclf of tho noise, I escaped, undetected. 

Up to that hour of my life, I had said and be- 
:lleved that a woman ought to be more gratified 
by praise of her intellect than of her person. I 
now know better. For tho sweetest words I had 
ever heard were Mr. Talbot’s declaration that I 
wos beautiful. A tumult of strange, but happy 
feelings possessed me; I could not remain among 
tho crowd; I stole away to my favorite arbor, 
at the foot of the lawn, overlooking the sea. 
There I sat, for quite an hour, in a dreamy, de¬ 
licious revery, only mechanically hearing tho 
surf breaking on the beach beneath me, and the 
music of the dancers fitfully rising and falling 
on tho land wind. 

When I stole back to the drawing-room, I 
could not, at first, lift my eyes, and my heart 
fluttered nervously. But the one I dreaded, yet 
wished to see, wos not there, nor did he reap¬ 
pear for tho rest of the evening. 

The next morning, Qeorgiana was out of 
humor; I suppose at the absence of her admirer. 

I deferred telling her, therefore, ns I had in¬ 
tended, what I had overheard about him. I 
took a long walk on tho beach with Rosalie and 
her nurse, and when the bathing hour arrived, 
told my pet I would watch her from the bank, 
as I did not wish, myself, to go in, that day. 1 
was leaving the hotel, for this purpose, when 
my steps wero arrested, in the doorway, by the 
crowd of laughing and talking young girls and 
their admirers, who blocked it up for the mo¬ 
ment. All at once I observed that Mr. Talbot 
was near me. One of the young men, who had, 

I suppose, picked up an acquaintance with him, 
asked him if be was going to bathe, and on bis 
replying in the negative, the other added, fami- 
liarlv, 

“Not used to it, eh? Or a little afraid? It’s 

rough, to-day, and will take a good bather.” 

A quiet smilo of contempt was tho only answer 
to this ill-bred speech; then tho crowd opened, 
and I pushed through. 

The crowd flocked after me. Ladies in wrap¬ 
pers; gentlemen in bathing hats; nurses carry¬ 
ing children in long flannel nighl-gowns; a 
grotesque medley; but every one in high goed- 
bumor. A group near me was talking of Mr. 
Talbot’s refusal. 

“Afraid, that’s it,” said his interlocutor. 
“One of your solemn prigs. Shouldn’t wondo 
if ho was a parson on a ticket of leave.” 

At this coarse sally there was a laugh from 
one or two silly girls. But here another gentle 
man interposed. 
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“He’s not n person, I’ll but on (hat; for hp ^ a score of voices, all in one breath. Yet Ihough 
looked into tlio billiard-room, last night, ^hen s there were twenty men amon^ the bathers, all 

1 was there; and I asked him to play, for nil ^ were hastening in shore, the boastful Jones 

you fuUera vtcte dancing and I waa deuced Iiavd leading the terrified pack, and actually tieadlug 

run-” ! down helpless females in his way. 

•‘And he played?” i I sproDg to my feet, and with a wild cry was 

“Ycal and beat me. Beat toc easy, He’s s rushing to the bank, when a strong am re- 

somebody, let me tell you; for Senator Clnre ; strained me.. It was that of Mr, Talbot, 

nnd the governor both came in, staid till the ^ At any other time his prcBence would hare 
gntno was over, and then took him away with ^ embarrassed mo, but now I thought only of 
them to talk. They wouldn’t do that with any ^ Rosalie. 

of U9. I saw them, an hour after, silting to-5 “OhI save her,” I cried, clasping my hands, 

gethcr in the shadow of the piazza. You'd | “save her!” 

bettor not be quite so free-and-easy with him, | He seemed to comprehend ovorylhiug at once. 
donoH.” ^ Throwing off his coal, he leaped down the bank, 

‘MVho can ho be?” cried tho young ladies. \ ran swiftly across the beach, denuding himself 
“ Hus any one heard his name ?” ^ of cravat and vest as he went; stopped an in- 

It is nil animated and often nnuising sight, \ slant, on tho edge of the surf, to remove his 
when fifty or n hundred persons, of all ages and | shoes; and plunged in. The nezt moment ho 
in every variety of dress, aro sporting in tho t was far out among tho breakers, 
surf: tho young shouting with fun and excite-1 I watched him breathlessly. He reached the 
ment, while the old gravely go through with tho > nurse just as she was going down for the last 
bath as if it was the most serious affair in life. | time, caught her, and turned to come in. But at 
One cannot, at first, recognize one’s most inti- s that instant, an enormous billow swept over 
mate acquaintances. The tall, willowy belle of ^ them; and the whole three went under, 
the drawing-room has lost tho cloud-like ampli- j Twenty voices were speaking at once. I heard 
tude of lace and muslin, which distinguished ^ every one of them, and recognized most of the 
her the night before, and is converted into a i speakers, though I never took my eyes from the 
walking mummy, in red and blue woolen Bloom- j breakers. The nurse was being censured by all. 
or.s; an oil-skin cap on her head, no shoes to her ; She had been warned, one said, not to go out so 
feet, her thin person at the mercy of the breeze. I far, but had disregarded everybody, and had 
The stately dame, lately compressed into that ^ finally got into a hole, and lost her footing, and 
“love of a basque,” is revealed in all her huge ] with it her presence of mind. A current, which 
proportions, and wallows over the sand, toward; ran just outside tho breakers, another added, 
(ho surf, in her yellow-brown bathing-dress, ; had swept her, in n moment after, far beyond 
quivering all over like ealves-foot jelly. Then ; her depth. Mr. Talbot, one of tlie gentlemen 
tho cunning look of the babies! | said, was in this current now, and would never 

I had taken a book with me, and after watch- • get out of it alive, “for I saw the nurse,” he 
ing the scene awhile, began to read, occasionally : ooniinued, “catch him about the neck as he went 
looking up to sec how Rosalie enjoyed the bath. • down.” A by-slander suggested that if a boat 
Tho little thing was in high glee, and far out; could be launched, something might yet be done, 
among tho breakers: where, catching sight of : Rut a dozen voioes answered that there were no 
nio, she clapped her tiny hands and laughed. IJ fishermen about, and that nobody else could steer 
smiled back, and wished, for the moment, I had ; a boat through the surf: besides, the nearest boat 
bathed too; for the waves came rolling in quick was three hundred yards off. The attempt to 
and crisp, and everybody was wild with delight, save the nurse and child, another declared, had 
To shut out tho temptation I turned again to my been madness from the first. It was (he craven 
book. Jones, that spoke, fur I recognized his voice. 

Suddenly there was a startling cry. I looked Hours seemed to elapse while these thing? 
up. The bathers were hurrying in shore: the -were being said. But the drowning persons did 
women screaming; the men pale, but silent, not reappear. Tho great wave, which had car- 


With an instinctive fear I searched the crowd 
for Rosalie and her nurse. They were not to 
he seen. But I beheld, beyond the breakers, n 
woman’s form, sinking and struggling; I caught 
the gleam of a child's golden hair; and I heard 
the cry, "they are drowning," repeated by half 


ried them under, riisbed sborewards, and spent 
itself at the very feel of the fugitives. Another, 
and another came racing in. Suddenly, in a 
trough of the sea, far out, I saw an arm dashed 
upwards; it held aloft a child’s form, which I re¬ 
cognized as Rosalie’s; and it was followed imme- 
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diately by Mr. Talbot. His face was full of stern their lofty fronts towering iiighcr and higher ns 
resolution; but he seemed quite eahnusted; and they approached. The foremost was close upon 
he turned eagerly to note how far ho was from j j,;,,,. j, p,,„sed ominously, piling itself up and 
the aboTC. ^ Suddenly, a atreah. of 

My heart bent wild and fast. Oh! would no j foam shot along its crest; a sound hke thunder 
one go to their aid? Could he mate any head-1 followed, as the tons of water descended; and 
wajl Yeal he did. He alruck boldly out; be ' the btase face disappeared, and with ll \loaa\lc. 
rode that incoming wave triumphantly; he was : The succeeding wares rolled .swiftly in, and 
already twenty feet nearer to the bench. j broke over the boiling gulf; and everything 

Alasfor human hope. At that moment, 1 saw ; awam around me. 


three or four gigantic rollers rushing after him, 


(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ijt a few minutes, my cousin came running, 
eagerly up, saying, “Arthur is so glad you are 
here.” 

Mr. Despencer followed her, and taking my 
hand in both of his, as if we liad been old 
friends, greeted me cordially, aud concluded by 
Baying, 

“It lifts quite a load from my mind to know 
you will be with Gcorgiana, for business will 
call me much away, and this is a lonely place at 
best” 

I will not deny that 1 felt relioTcd at these 
words. Mr. Dcspenccr had not forgotten his 
old grace of manner. If his welcome had been 
that of a Paladin to some wandering and wronged 
princess, it could not have been accompanied by 
more delicacy in look and manner. I-began to 
think better of him. I wondered less at wiiat I 
thought Georgiana’s infatuation. My answer, 
doubtless, revealed eomething of this change in 
opinion, for my cousin brightened up and gave 
me a glance full of grateful thanks. Mr. Do- 
spencer noticed it also, and continued quite gal¬ 
lantly, 

“You might find it dull, for young married 
people are opt to forget everybody but tlicm- 
lelves,” and he looked, half laugliingly at Gcor- 
giana, who was blushing happily —1 had not 
seen her look ao happy before, “but fortunately I 
brought a friend borne with me. Mr. Bentley is 
(luite a beau. I should not wonder if he and 
70 U got up a flirtation.” 

I caught an appealing look from Georgiana to 
her husband. She had not, I saw, informed Mr. 
Despencer of the reason for my visit. But ho 
comprehended, with ready tact, that he Iiad 
made a blunder of some kind, and ofiering me 
his arm, conducted mo down stairs in silence. 

Oh! how that chance allusion wrung my heart. 
U brought back, in full force, the memory of my 
happiness, now gone forever, and which, for the 
last half hour, I had temporarily forgot. 

Mr. Bentley was handsome and well dressed. 
But he had a sinister expression, which made 
ne shudder instinctively, as one shudders at 


sight of a snake. Ho seemed to mo a something 
between a jockey and a black-leg, dressed up in 
Sunday clothes and practicing manners learned 
of a dancing-master. The elaborate politeness 
with whicli he received his introduction to me 
increased my aversion to him, os elaborate 
politeness always docs, when I dislike people; 
besides, elaborate politeness is never honest. 

The next day rose clear and crisp. After break¬ 
fast, Mr. Despencer and his friend departed for 
tho cilj'. Tho former was so much out of humor 
that he could barely restrain himself sufficiently 
to be civil. Georgiana looked as if slic had been 
crying. I surmised that she bad told him how 
; unrelenting her father was; and my surmise 
proved correct, as she informed me, after the 
meal was over, by way of apology for her hus¬ 
band’s ill-temper. She did not tell me how 
harsh ho had been to her, however, and that this 
WAS tho cause of her swollen eyes. 

Mr. Bentley, however, was still offensively 
: polite. Ho seemed to think (hat he could make 
up for his friend’s incivility, by excessive atten¬ 
tions to Georgiana and myself, when ho only 
; annoyed the first, and exasperated mo. For 
; already I was beginning to hate the man. “Has 
ho (he impertinence.” I said to myself, as I con- 
! trasted him with Mr. Talbot, “to think ho can 
; make himself agreeable to me?” 

When we were left alone, Georgiana excused 
; herself for an liour or two, on the plea of house- 
: hold affairs, but really, I suspect, to have her 
• cry out unobserved. Left to m 3 *aelf, I set forth 
; to examine the mansion. I had been curious, 

: from what I saw of it the night before, to know 
: where Mr. Bentley had slept, for, except tho two 
‘ chambers occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Despencer 
: and myself, and the loft, which the servant had 
; for a dormitory, I was not aware of any apart- 
i ments in sufficient repair to be used as slceping- 
5 rooms. I found my anticipations correct. The 
i entire half of the house, on the right of tho hall, 
[ was in a tenautless condition: tho shutters rot- 
j ted off, or hanging loose; the plaster broke; the 
S ceilings fallen in; the floors decayed. I opened 
! the doors, that led into them from the ball, but 
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did not enter, for they looked dangerous, and 
smelt damp and fe(id. None had any furniture 
in. I was forced to conclude that Mr. Bentley 
slept in an ovil-houae. • 

In my walks I met the old woman, who had 
waited on us tho day before. It seemed ns if 
the advent of Mr. Bentley, with his sinister look, 
had cast a glamour over tho place which affected 
everything; for this servant, who, had seemed, 
when I first saw her, only a vulgar-looking cook 
and niaid-of-all-work, now wore a hng-liko ex¬ 
pression, which made my blood run cold. Tooth¬ 
less, blear-eyed, withered, with long, skinny 
fingers, and already bent by age, slic came upon 
mo so suddenly, oa I turned tho angle of the 
house, that I started with a slight, involuntary 
scream, ns if I had seen a witch. 

In the course of my further researches, I de¬ 
tected, at tho rear of the hall, a massive door 
leading to the right, and saw (hat it condi^cted 
to a large apartment, the only room, on that side 
of the house, not plainly a prey to bats and owls. 
But whether it was in decay or not I failed to 
discover, for I could not get admittance into it 
from any point, as it was protected outside by 
wooden shutters, firmly bolted within, and though 
a door led into it from the front room, which bad 
been used as a dining hall in tho palmy days of 
tho mansion, that, also, was now tightly locked. 


Qeorgiana was not coming down, I resolved to 
J go into tho city, nnd inquire where, or how, I 
S could get work. It had to be done at some time; 
^ for I was determined not to be dependent. Why 
I not at once? 

i I hesitated, at first, thinking that Mr. Talbot 
[ might, possibly, relent, and that a note niiglit 
\ come from him iu my absence. But my pride 
I whispered, that, in such an event, my triumpli 
would be tho greater if I was away. “Triumph!” 
I said to myself, immediately after, “ah! he will 
never write: there will be no triumph for me; 
ho is inflexible.” And saying this, I went up 
stairs for my bonnet. I was torn by conflicting 
emotions: now angry at him for what I called 
his tyranny and obstinacy, now more than half 
: convinced that it was I who had been exacting. 

1 bad talked, often and bravely, of what a true 
woman could do, in spite of the social injustice 
that beset her patli, if left to provide for herself. 

I tried, as I walked toward the city, to recall all 
this and to assure myself that the task before mo 
was an easy one. I had only to will it, I said, 
and all difficulties would disappear. There was 
nothing menial in working for one’s bread: 
nothing in the mere act of asking for employ¬ 
ment, that should call a blush to the faco. But 
when I reached the place where I had determined 
to make my first application, my heart failed me. 


As 1 was trying the fastenings of this door, tho 
old servant who seemed to bo prowling about 
watching me, came up and told mo the room 


It was n picture dealer’s, where I hoped (o dis¬ 
pose of a few water-color sketches, which 1 in¬ 
tended to paint. But I walked past the store, 


was nailed up, and had not been used for twenty !; two or three times, before I could muster courage 


years. s to go in. When, at last, I did enter, and ner- 

IVlien I had exliaustcd the mansion, I went to ' vously told my errand, the rough, curt way in 
Uio out-bouses, but still found no place, except | which I was told that “there was no demand for 
a hay-loft, where Mr. Bentley could have slept, s such things now,” made every vein tingle will: 
Tho out-liouses were as ruinous ns tho mansion s alternate shame and indignation. I had to 
itself, being mostly covered with moss, or over- ^ school myself, for more than an hour, before I 
grown with briars or poison vines, while between s could venture on a second attempt elsewhere: 
the cracks in theii' gaping walls, green, slimy J and here the answer was the same, 
lizards run in and out. J I do not, in writing this autobiography, seek 

Georgiana still kept her room, when I had \ to extenuate myself. I ought not, I know, to 
finished llicso explorations, and I knocked in ^ have been cither angry or ashamed. My reason 
vain for admittance. She had a violent sick v told me so, even then. But we are flesh and 
head-ache, she said, “wouldn’t I excuse her till \ blood, not mathematical machines. We feel the 
dinner-time?” The dinner would be at five j stings of pride, we resent insult, and this the 
o’clock, “a late dinner to bo sure, but Arthur ^ more readily, the more unhappy and friendless 
had promised to relurn by that hour.” She % we are. To bo poor is no crime, but, in the 
thought if she could get a little sleep she would { world’s eye at least, it is a stigma. To go obout, 
bo quite well again. Poor thing! I read it all. ^ morning after morning, week after week, solicit* 
She was exhausted by weeping, and fancied that ^ ing emj loyment, when all avenues are filled, often 
by secluding herself and courting sleep, she meeting rudeness and nearly always coldness, is 
could come out at dinner-time, looking freshly, $ no small cross for a woman to bear. Those who 
and so deceive me and her husband, ^ have been accustomed to it, all their lives, feel 

My only chance of avoiding thought was to ^ it to be such. It was worse for me. It was the 
keep myself occupied.' So, when I found that % worse for one proud like I was; for pride wu 
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mj besetting sin. I do not wonder that im- < suflFered, especially ns I saw, day by day, her 
poTerished gentlewomen sometimesstarve, rather j own increasing unlinppiness. 
then run this gauntlet. Oh! how I hated the I j could have endured all, I repeat, if I had 
world for its injustice. For, at that period, I;jbeen certain, beyond controversy, (hat I was 
charged all my sufferings to its social code. fright. More than once, I saw Mr. Talbot’s 
I hurry oyer this part of my story. The J name meniioncd in the newspapers, as having 
public has had a surfeit of such sorrows, and is j ^on some important case, or made some eloquent 
rick of the wrongs of distressed women. And | speech. I felt then how I loved him yet! Loved 
in fact, terrible as this physical suffering is, it^ bim, I said to myself, in spite of his injustice, 
is nothing when compared with the mental ones | But had he, I always added, been unjust? Alas! 
I had to endure. Poverty, even starvation, can this doubt was hardest of all to bear. I could 
be borne better than the loss of love, infinitely | have suffered everything, if certain I was a 
better than the sense of one s having done wrong. | martyr for the truth; but I grew daily less sure 
The pain of the body is nothing to the agony of i of this, and daily, yes, liourly, more miserable, 
(be 90 ul. Yes! I could have borne all, if I had i 
bad within me, an assured consciousness of | 


right-doing. But the more I reflected on my 
behavior, the more doubtful I felt of its correct¬ 
ness. 

To dismiss this part of ray story, once for all, 
Afler trying various more lucrative avenues to 
employment, and finding that all were over¬ 
crowded, 1 was compelled to take up with 
plaiD needle-work, which 1 obtained at a House 
of Industry, an institution established, to pro¬ 
vide employment for persons situated like niy- 
lelf. I had put off applying at this place ns long 
IS 1 could, for I know many of the ladies who 
managed it; and my pride revolted at being seen 
loliciting work, by those, who, a month ago, 
would have been glad to have been my rivals. 
More than once, wlien I took back the tasks 1 
bad finished, I had to draw down my veil 
quickly, to prevent being recognized, by former 
acquaintances, on their way from the managers’ 
room to their carriages. My conduct was foolish, 


^ CHAPTER XIV. 

But I am anticipating. Tliat night, !\Ir. 
Despencer returned home, in a comparatively 
good-humor; and poor Gcorgiana’s spirits rose 
accordingly. From this time out, licr smiles or 
tears fluctuated with lier husband’s temper; and 
alas! for her, he was oftener angry than other¬ 
wise. The mild, thorough-bred manner, which 
had been his only recommendation to me at the 
sea-shore, was accompanied by a passionate dis¬ 
position, which he gave full vent to at his own 
fireside. My blood often boiled at Ins treatment 
of my cousin. Why is it that so many men, 
famed in society for their courtesy, and even 
chivalry to women, are little better than brutes 
to their wives? 

Mr. Bentley did not visit us again for several 
days. I was not more pleased with him, at liis 
second appearance, tlian at his first. There was 
a coarse, animal look about the mouth, which 


perhaps; but I was human. ^made you forget even his fine eyes; and they 

It was no perverse wish to be independent that iuvre fine, of that purplish black which is at 
drove me to this sacrifice of pride. I soon recon-s once so rare and beautiful. He liad glittering 
ciled myself to accepting a homo from Gcorgiana, ^ ^hite teeth, which a perpetual smile constantly 
for I saw that I could be useful to her in many ^exliibited, and w'hicb, to mo at least, were sug- 


wsys. But when I had left my uncle’s, I had sgeslivo of a latent snarl, as if he was a liuman 
been so completely unprovided with money, that 11 hyena. Yet he was handsome and well-bred, in 
had not now enough even to renew my wardrobe, | the ordinary sense of the term. In a promiscu- 
tbough the winter was approaching, when such j ous assembly of young Indies, at least half would 
ft renewal would bo indispensable. It was ne- ihave pronounced him a “love of a man.” 
cessary, therefore, that I should replenish my j i<You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley,” said 
puree, however scantily, ^^hat I did earn siif- jGeorgiana, the next day when wo were alone, 

fioed for my clothing. But it would not have ^ “Yet ho is said to bo very successful with 

paid my board. ^ women.” 

How weary I often was. Sewing, which isj “Who is he?” was my reply. 

>uch a sedative to many of my sex, was never] “Mr. Bentley,” said Georgians. 

Buch to me. It had always, on the contrary, J <({ ^ant to know what he is.” 

been a task. My eyes ached, my chest pained ^ “Don’t you know?” 

tte, my spirits sank, as I sat, hour after hour, | “No.” 

pljing my needle. But I never complained, for J “Arthur says he is a gentleman, who has been 
I did not wish Georgiana to know how much I' unfortunate.’’ 
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“Do you believe it?" and I looked at her 5 
keenly. 5 

“I sometimes think he may be a gambler, or ; 
some such thing," she answered, a little embar-; 
rassed. “lie don’t net the real gentleman, now ! 
docs he, Maggy?” 

“I don’t think he does.” 

“He hasn’t the manner of Arthur. Few 
have.” 

“No. He hasn’t Mr. Dcspencer’s manner." 

“I sometimes wish Arlhur was not so inti¬ 
mate witli him. I wonder if they ever play." 

“I hope not," I said, for I saw how distressed 
the idea made her; and to divert her tlioughts, 1 
added, “Ky-tl»e-bye, where does Mr. Bentley 
sleep, wlicn ho conies here?" 

Gcorgiana laughed. I had not heard her laugh 
so gleefully since she was a child. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I’m keeping house, 
and don’t know where my guests sleep—isn’t it 
funny? Arthur told me, I remember now, not 
to trouble myself about it, for that old Jane 
would settle it all: and I never did trouble 
myself." And she laughed again. 

The conversation ceased hero, but as we sat at 
tho tea-table, that night, Gcorgiana suddenly 
looked up, and said to Mr. Desponcer, 

“Arthur, where does Mr. Bentley sleep, when 
he comes hero?" 

Her husband had his cup raised to his lips, in 
the very act of drinking. Ho paused, and looked 
keenly at me, as if divining where the question 
originated. 

“You don’t answer me,” said Gcorgiana. 
“And why do you stare so at Maggy?” 

“Excuse me. I had not heard you. I wasn’t 
aware I was staring at anybody. M’hat was it 
you asked?’’ 

I knew well enough that he had heard her. 
But Gcorgiana, completely deceived, repeated 
the question. 

“Oil! in the front garret to be sure,” he an¬ 
swered, promptly. “Old Jaue has the back one, 
you know." 

But I had been in the front garret, tho morn¬ 
ing after Mr. Bentley’s first visit, and there was 
not im article of furniture in it, nor did it look 
as if anybody had slept on the lloor. A tempo¬ 
rary couch, however, might have been arranged, 
and removed before I saw the room. Yet I half 
believed that the whole was an invention of Mr. 
Dcspencer’s, and that ho had paused to get time 
to think what to say. I was entirely convinced 
of this, the day after this conversation, for, when 
I stole up to the garret, drawn thither by noises 
I had heard after I retired, I found that a bed¬ 
stead, nud a few other articles of chamber fur¬ 


niture, bad been arranged there; and as I recog¬ 
nized one or two of the chairs, which I liad seen 
in Georgiana’s room, I knew that Mr. Despencer, 
to blind mo, had caused the apartment to be 
fitted up. 

But why should ho blind mo? M’hy was there 
any necessity for a mystery? My thoughts re¬ 
verted to the closed chamber. But even if th&i 
was wliere Mr. Bentley slept, wby should there 
be any attempt to conceal it? ^Vhat was the tic 
between him and Georgiana’s husband? It was 
more tlian mere friendship, I felt assured. Did 
they share some dark and terrible secret to¬ 
gether, with which, in some way, tho closed 
chamber was connected? 

I had resided with Georgiana about four 
months, when Mr. Despcnccr said, one evening, 
that he had to visit a neighboring city, and 
would bo gone for a week. 

“I would like to take you, Georgy," he said, 
addressing his wife, “if Miss Gray will keep 
house while we’re gone.” 

“Oh! I should be delighted," said my cousin, 
for, poor child! any kindness from her husband 
almost set her wild. 

I thought immediately of Mr. Bentley, for he 
had bcou so marked in his attentions lately, aad 
was so deficient, I believed, in a nice sense of 
propriety, that I feared he would take advantage 
of this absence to annoy mo more tlian ever. 
But I hesitated to mention this, my only objec¬ 
tion to tlie proposed arrangement, for I saw how 
disappointed Gcorgiana would be. 

“May wo count on your keeping house, then?" 
said Mr. Desponcer. 

1 still hesitated, but an appealing look from 
Georgiana decided me, and I answered in the 
affirmative. I never saw a happier being than 
my cousin was, for the rest of that eveuing. 

The next day, when Mr. Despencer had de¬ 
parted to the city, I frankly told Georgiana, she 
would oblige me, if Mr. Dcspencer would hint to 
his friend, that, during their absence, he should 
dispense with his visits to the mansion. 

“Your husband 'cau do it in away to avoid 
offence," I said, in conclusion, “and I don’t 
want to offend any of his friends." 

Georgiana promised, but added, 

“You don’t seem to like Mr. Bentley any 
better, I’m sorry to see." 

“Do you like him better?" 

She looked confused. I saw her husband hod 
been talking ber over. 

“Oh! yes. Arthur assures me, on his honor, 
that they never play; and Mr. Bentley is really 
very handsome and very polite." 

I made no answer. Georgiana went on. 
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“I wish, Maggy, you wouldn’t be so pre¬ 
judiced. Arthur says Mr. Bentley is desper¬ 
ately in lore with you, and that you really treat 
him cruelly sometimes.’' 

My first impulse was to resent these words. 
What right had Mr. Despencer to say I treated 
his visitor cruelly? What right had he to per¬ 
mit roe to be annoyed by attentions I disliked? 
What right had he to talk over Gcorgiana? But 
I reflected how foolish it would be to get angry 
at my cousin, for it was in her nature to be con¬ 
trolled by her husband. Poor thing! she needed 
pity more than she deserved anger. 

“W'e will not talk of this, to-day, my dear. 
Bat promise to speak to Mr. Bcspcnccr about 
his friend’s visits while you arc awa}’.” 

Georgiana saw I bad been hurt. She enroe 
ap and kissed me affectionately. 

“Forgive me, Moggy,” she said, “Mr. Bent¬ 
ley shan’t trouble you.” 

The next day they left. I watched the car¬ 
riage, that bore away Georgiana, till it was out 
of sight: and then re-entered the house, sadly. 
For my cousin was now the only one left to love 
me; in all the world 1 had no other friend; and 
Iter departure made me inexpressibly lonely. 
The old stone mansion, with its decaying out¬ 
houses, looked drearier and more desolate tiiun 
ever. 


CHAPTER XV. 

When I rose, the next morning, the sky was 
overcast. The bare, wintry landscape, with 
low, leaden-colored clouds massed above it; the 
rising wind that moaned and wailed through 
tho pines; the gusts of rain that began to sweep 
past; all these increased my depression of spirits. 
There are times, when the aspects of Nature 
affect U8, as if they were a part of ourselves; 
and this was one of them. Besides, I Imd always 
been peculiarly sensitive to such impressions. 
A mountain stirred my soul with solemn and 
grand emotions. A quiet Sabbath in the country 
Soothed me witli a peace inexpressible. Often, 
in childhood, as I heard the qiidnight rain (lash¬ 
ing against the casements, I had drawn the bed¬ 
clothes over my face, with a shudder, fancying 
that skeleton fingers were tapping on the win¬ 
dow-panes, without, for admittance. 

As the day wore on, the storm incre.ased, and 
niy depression of spirits with it. I tried to forget 
oyself with my needle. But this only jaded my 
nervous system and made me more depressed 
than ever. I rose and walked the room. The 
evening was now setting in; the rain rushed 
flown in torrents; tho wind had incre.ased to a 
pile. My footsteps quickened, in sympathy with 


the tuinu4 without, as 1 hurried from side to 
side of the room. 

My fire had died low Its dim light left deep 
shadows in the corners of the room, from which 
I almost expected to see weird faces and forms 
emerge. I did not dare to stop walkrtig. Once 
I tried to do it, but my flesh began to creep, and 
my knees to tremble, as if an invisible presence 
only waited my stopping to clutch mo with its 
spectral hands. Some of my readers, perhaps, 
may liave felt, at limes, like I did. If so, they 
know the horror of such sensations. To others 
it would be in vain to describe them. They be¬ 
came so intolerable, at last, that I seized my 
candle, and sought the company of old Jane, in 
the kitchen, under tlie pretence of getting a light. 

She was sitting crouching over the fire, with 
crooked, skinny fingers, occasionally rubbing her 
hands feebly together. She also had neglected 
to light her candle, and the lurid gliiro of tlie 
smouldering coals, reflected on her brown and 
withered face, gave her an ospcct more witch- 
likc than ever. I told my errand, half apolo¬ 
getically. She did not rise to get tho matches, 
but pointed silently to wliere llicy were. I lit 
my candle, but still lingered. 

“My fire is almost out,” I said, at last, put¬ 
ting down my candle, and drawing a stool to the 
hearth, “and it’s not worth while to make it up 
again to-night, so I will sit Jicre till bed lime.” 

She moved slightly to give me more room, and 
said something about its being a rainy night. 
There was a long silence, wliioh I broke, at last, 
by saying, 

“You’ll think I am going to ask an odd ques¬ 
tion. But where did Mr. Bentley sleep, the first 
night I came here?” 

She did not pause an instatil, nor oven look 
up, but answered, as site held her fingers to the 
fire, 

“At the tavern, below hero: a quarter of a 
mile, or so, off.” 

The exphanation was so natural, that I gave 
credit to it immediately, wotidering I had never 
thought of this simple explanation befnro. Yet 
I at^ked myself, at the same time, why Mr. De¬ 
spencer liad attempted to deceive me. 

Old Jane looked up at my silence, and seeing 
surprise in my face, continued, 

“The master don’t want mistress to know it, 
and that’s why you never heard of it. You see, 
he didn’t expect you, the night he brought Mr. 
Bentley here for the first time, and Mr. Bentley 
was to have liad your room. But when the 
master saw how it was, he came and (old mo to 
tell (he mistress, if she asked, (hat Mr. Bentley 
had slept in the garret.” 
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“Which was afterward fitted up for him.” : 
“Yes! But,” and she looked at me search- t 
ingly, “you seem curious about this matter.” ; 

“Somehow t had got the idea that Mr. Bent- ^ 
ley slept in tlie room next to the old dining-hall.” s 
“I’d like to see the man who’d sleep there.” j 
She said this in such a low, horror-struck tone, ^ 
looking around fearfully, that my blood suddenly ^ 
ran cold. ^ 

“Why?” I asked, after a moment, in a Toico ^ 
as hushed. t; 

“ Have you never heard?” ^ 

“I linve heard nothing.” j 

“I knew the mistress had never been told, but ^ 
I supposed the master might have told you, for ^ 

you don’t seem afeanl of anything. But the s 

mistress, she wovddn’t live in the house a day, j 
if she knew it—that she wouldn’t.” • 

These words, but the manner of the speaker s 
still more, convinced me that some fearful ^ 
tragedy was associated with this old mansion. ] 
I remembered wlmt niy instinctive feeling, on ^ 
first seeing it, had been. Willi some difficulty 5 
I drew from the servant the following recital. 5 
“Thirty years ago, long before you were born, ; 
Miss, this house, with ‘acres and acres of land ; 
hereabouts, belonged to a family by the name > 
of Lyltlclon. The master was a widower, a ; 
harsh, miserly man, who saw no company, kept: 
but two servants, and never forgave a debt. : 
Hia solo delight was to add farm after farm to : 
his property. His father hod been a spend¬ 
thrift, and nearly ruined tho family: and this 
was why the son was so greedy after money, it 
was said. 

“Tliia miser had also a son, but the boy had 
been away from home, for ten years or more, 
first at scliool and then at college. Ho was 
about nineteen when he came back to live hero. 
Ilis extravagance was an almost daily cause of 
quarreling between the old man and himself. 
Yet lie wasn’t extravagant for one ns ricli ns lie 
was, if what the neighbors said was true. He 
wanted to keep a lior.se; but his father wouldn’t 
let him; and many and many a time liigh words 
were heard between them about it. So Ike 
voung man, ns lie couldn’t be happy at home, 

took to spending liis days away, sometimes in 
the city, sometimes in places about the country. 
The town wasn’t more than a qunrtei* as big, 
Llien, as it is now, and when you got out here, 
you’d think it was fifty miles away. There was 
gunning, them times in the woods, and fish to 
he caught in the creeks; and young Mr. Lyttle- 
Ion was fond of gunning and fishing both. 

“That happened, which often happens. One 
day, in tho spring of tho year, while fishing, he 


stopped at a little farm house, a few miles farther 
in the country, (0 ask for a glass of milk. The 
farmer’s wife was a pleasant spoken woman, and 
knew who he was; and she asked him into her 
company parlor, and sent her daughter for the 
milk. The daughter, they all say, was the pret¬ 
tiest girl about. She came in blushing, and 
looking down; her lashes were the longest and 
blackest ever seen; but after she had given bioi 
tho glass, and while he was drinking, she stole 
a glance at him, which he caught; and this made 
her blush more than ever. Ho used to tell, after¬ 
ward, that such eyes he had never even dreamed 
of; and he fell in love at first sight. 

“When a young man, only nineteen, is un¬ 
happy at home, and finds a house where he is 
always welcome, and where there is a handsome 
girl ho is in love with, ho don’t stay away from 
that house many days in the week. So young 
Mr. Lytileton kept a going and going, till the 
neighborhood began to talk about it, and at last 
it canio to the ears of his father. There was a 
bigger quarrel than ever, you may be sure. The 
old man had always meant his son to marry rich, 
and was furious to hear he had promised him¬ 
self to a girl, whose father hired the farm he 
worked. But the son wouldn’t give in, no! not 
an inch. The Lyttletons had always liked to 
have their own way, father and son, ever since 
they’d been a family. They were a cruel, des¬ 
perate set, in the old times, it was said, and had 
made their money by going a pirating, bucca¬ 
neering it was called, I believe. The first one, 
that came to this country, had been captain of 
a ship that plundered and burned a town, away 
down in the Indies somewhere, and brought away 
thousands and thousands of dollars, besides silver 
and gold vessels from churches; and fordoing 
this last some people said thcre’d been a curse 
on the family ever since. He had brouglit aw.iy, 
too, a Spanish girl, a great heiress in licr own 
country, whom he forced to marry him, thinking 
to get her money. But her father and mother 
had been killed, some said by him, when the 
town was taken; and her relations wouldn’t part 
with a penny to a heretic, ns tlicy called him; 
and the king and Pope both took their parts; 
and so, though he sent agent after agent, for he 
didn’t dare to go himself, he never got a dollar. 
This is what people say, but I don’t know if 
all true, though nobody denies, I believe, that 
he treated his wife cruelly, and that she died of 

a broken-heart. This brought another curse on 

the family, so the story goes. 

“At any rate, they were a bad set enough, 
gamblers, horso-jockeys, wicked husbands and 
iinnnlural fathers, stern, harsh, passionate meUi 
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whom nobody loved, but everybody feared. They 
ilwaya would, ns Tve said, have their own way. 
iowben the father and son quarreled about this 
aarriage it was terrible. Nobody, for awhile, 
conld be got to live with tlicm, na servants; for 
each made them the victims of his anger. The 
oaths, which that parlor heard, where you’ve 
been silling all day, were enough, I’ve been (old, 
to make devils haunt it till the Day of Judg< 
nent.” 

As she spoke, she glanced fearfully over her 
jhoulJer, in the direction of the parlor; and a 
ahirer ran through all my veins. No wonder 
SQch an awe and dread had come over me in the 
gathering twilight in that room. 

“How it came to be settled at last, in (he way 
it was, nobody, at first, could tell. But they 
Bopposed that father and son had worn each 
other out, and that so they came to patch up a 
peace between them. It was agreed that the 
SOD should go abroad for two years; that the 
girl should be sent to school and educated; and 
that, when he was twenty-one, the son should 
oome back and marry her. One reason, it \Yns 
thought, why tho father gave in, was that llila 
house, and all the original property, was entailed, 
as they call it, so tliat the sou would get it, at 

hit dofttb. whether or no; and this fuot mndo tlip 
son more stubborn too, for he laughed when hi $ 
father said hcM leave him penniless, andbonsici 1 
he could live, till then, ou the Jews. But Ih a 
real reason, I reckon, why the father made llii 3 
bargain, was to get the son out of (he way, 
thinking, that, before two years, Jic’d forget (h j 
girl. 

“He did not forget her, however. The Lyttle. 
tom always stuck to whatever they undertook. 
If they hated you, they never let you up If 
they went into politics, or took to horse-racing , 
they held oh forever. It had been part of Ih 2 
bargain, that the young man, for the whole 0 ' 
these two years, shouldn’t write to the girl. No p 
<iid he. But be heard about her, from time t > 
time, from a friend, and was waiting eagerly fo r 
the two years to be up, that he might come bad ^ 
sad marry her, when this friend suddenly wrot 3 
to him that his father had got tlie start of bin 

Md married the girl himself. 

“It seemed, for all this afterward came out, 
that the girl Iiad never really cared for the younj 5 
nan. She was one of those vain, empty crea - 
tares, who can marry anybody, provided the;jr 
get plenty of finery. Her father and molhe p 
thought of nothing but money. They had don a 
til they could to get up a match between he r 
tnd yomig Mr. Byttleton, but when they foun' ] 
bs bad gone away, they tried as hard to mak e 
VoL. XXXV.—18 


^ a match between the father and her, and suc- 
^ cceJed. The old man was not too old to be blind 
^ to beauty: no Lyttlcton, they say, ever was. 

V Besides, he saw ^he girl actually courting him. 
and thought what a revenge he might liavc on 
liis son. So they were married. It was all done 

^ so quick, «luring one of the girl’s vacations, that 
^ the friend of young Mr. Lyttlcton had no time to 
^ warn him. 

; “Tlie young man came home by (lie next 
^ packet. He w.as crazy with rage, they say, it» 
!; Europe, and for most of the way back. Then 
N he settled down into a gloomy silence, which was 
;; even more terrible to see. Voyages were longer 
I then than (hey are now, and for the last half of 

i the voyage he walked the deck, his hands behiml 
^ him, darkly looking down, and never hearing a 
s' word if one 5 j)oko (0 him. The captain, who had 

V heard something of tho story, said there was 
^ danger in his eye, and was going to warn old. 
^ Mr. Lyttlcton, but was prevented, and so (ho 
I dreadful tragedy came about.” 

5 This long prelude to the denouement, these 
^pictvircs of the passionate, self-willed, desperate 
i race of L^’ttletons, had prepared mo for some- 
filling awful; but when the narrator hinted at 
1 ; parricide, the crime exceeded even my cspecta- 
s tions, and I felt mv flesh creep with horror. 
> especially as I remeuibered the room, which had 
s been closed for twenty years, and which I fore- 
^ saw must have been the scene of the bloody deed, 
^ and reflected how near it was. Old Jane seemed 
s to have something of the same feeling, for Jjor 
^ voice, which had gradually become raised, in tho 
^ excitement of the story, sank again to a whisper; 
\ and more than once she glanced suspiciously 
s around. 

i “lie was prevented, because, wlien the ship 
;; got to the wharf, it was almost night and raining 

V fast. Young Lyllleton did not wait for the vessel 
^ to be made fast, but slipped down the sides by a 
^ rope, and was off before he was missed. Tho 
s captain, as soon as he found himself at leisure, 
$ looked around for his passenger, but seeing he 
s was gone, and that the night was stormy, gave 
^ himself no more trouble about it, though he 
{ would have been too late, even if he bad started 
5 at once. 

5 “For tho young man, the moment he set foot 
^ on shore, had hired a coach. He got out to the 
^ house about nine o’clock. This is about the time 
^ of tho night, I suppose, and the storm was just 
^ such another. The windows rattled; the rain 
^ rushed down on the roof; the pine trees tossed 
^ and groaned; and the gale went shrieking, away 
I over the fields, I’ve been told, as if the grnve- 
< yard, by the old church above here, had been 
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emptied, and the ghosts were howling by. In 5 
the middle of this storm, the son, who had left 5 
tho carriage at the turn of the road below, 5 
reached the door and knocked-” 

She stopped suddenly, for distinct and loud, ^ 
aboTO the tempest, came three or four knocks s 
on the front door. Her brown check changed ^ 
to livid, and, as the knocks were repealed, one, i 
two, three, four, she clutched at my arm, holding \ 
it ns if in the grip of a vice, and trembling all ^ 
over. $ 

“Hark!” she said, in a whisper scarcely audi- 5 
ble. * 

The antecedents of her story, the story itself, 
the breathless crisis at which she had arrived, 
these had all conspired to make me, at this in¬ 
terruption, start also with a feeling as if super¬ 
natural presences were about to enter on the 
scene. But a moment’s reflection brought my 
courage back to me. Though my blood ran chill 
with a nameless horror, my reasoning faculties 
did not desert me. Intellectually, I had always 
been skeptical as to sucli visitalions. I rose, 
therefore, resolute to go to the door. 

“Don’t,” gasped old Jane. It was all she 
could say. But she held me back, with the 
clutch of a giantess. 

But the blood of the old Norsemen, which ran 
so blue in my veins, and to which something of 
my awe of the invisible world may liave been 
attributable, was mounting higher and hottei*, 
with every moment, to face down this peril: 
mounting higher and hotter because the peril 


by old Jane’s story, had played me false. But 
tho servant also bad heard them. That two per* 
sons should be deceived, in the same manner, 
was hardly possible. Yet my courage did not 
give way. I felt cold as ice; my knees and 
hands trembled; but I stood my ground never¬ 
theless, and carefully shut and barred the door, 
though it was loo dark to see. I next recovered 
my candle. Then, but not till then, I luvued to 
go. Up to this point, in spite of all, I had been 
calm, and comparatively slow in my movements; 
for I had been facing tho danger. But now I 
could scarcely restrain myself from running, I 
felt as if spectral arms might be thrown .around 
me at any moment. I breathed hard aud quick. 
And yet I would not increase my speed, but 
walked steadily on, groping my way, for what 
seemed an age, till I reached the welconm door 
of the kitchen, opened it, and stood within its 
; warm and cheery light. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

I sTAacERED to my seat, with a faco as whito 
as ashes. Old Jane rose up and stood over me, 
more moved even than myself. 

“God help us, she would go,” she said, speak 
ing as if to herself, “she has seen a ghost.” 

“No, I have seen no ghos®,” I replied, re¬ 
covering myself. “We deceived ourselves, that 
is all.” 

“Do you mean to say there was nobody at the 
door?” 


was one, which, at first, my nerves slirank from. 

“No,” I said, wrenching myself loose, with a 
sudden exertion of strength, of which I had not 
supposed myself capable. “Man, or fiend, I will 
see what it is.” 

I snatched the candle, as I spoke, and rushed 
out of tho kitchen, not giving myself time to re¬ 
flect. In a moment, I was at the door, had set 
the candle on a chair, and was unfastening the 
huge bar which defended tho entrance. In an¬ 
other moment, I had flung the door wide open. 

What was it, a sheeted form, or the flash of 
the candle into the gloom, the gibbering of a 
frightened ghost, or the unearthly cry of the 
wind, that met my eye, that startled my cars, 
as the heavy hinges rolled back? Whatever it 
was, it was gone in an instant. A gust had put 
out my candle, aud I was iu tho dark, with the 
rain drifting against my face. Nothing was to 
be seen, nothing heard without, but the tempest. 

I will not pretend to analyzo my feelings at 
this juncture. I felt that no mortal being had 
knocked. Had I alone heard the sounds, I should 
have thought that my imagination, worked upon 


“There was nobody. You were telling of 
I young Lytlleton’s return, and bow he knocked, 

: and our imaginations carried us away. Tlio 
: wind put out my candle. Go on with the story.” 

• My composure reassured her, and after awhile 
\ she resumed her tale, though apparently not 

• without misgivings that we would b'e again in- 
; terrupted, for she often glanced fearfully around. 

: “Tho room, which has been shut up so long, 

5 was tho library, and here the father was sit- 
s ting, poring over some title-deeds, when the son 
1 knocked at the door. The bride had gone to 
j bed, wearied out with tho loneliness of this old 
{house, on a rainy day in winter. A servant let 
5 in her young master, but was so frightened at 
) his sudden return, and at his ghastly look, that 
I she dropped her candle and did not see which 
s way he went. Loud, angry voices in the library 

I soon told, however, where the son had sought 
and found his father. What passed between 
\ them, at first, no one knows. Their voices were 
^ heard in furious strife, every other word an 
I oath, and tho servants, terror-struck, gathered 
^ iu the hall; but no one dared to interfere. Theo 
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followed a scuffling, as if a deadly struggle lind ^ up by this awful tale, had, in some measure, 
been joined, and, at this juncture, when the ser-^ subsided. At last the narrator resumed, but 
Tants were urging each other to enter the room, i; witliout rcraoTing her eyes from the now fast 
but no one venturned to take the lead, there was ^ smouldering coals. 

a quick gasp and a lieavy fall on the floor, fol- S “After the funeral, the library was locked up. 
lowed, the moment after, by the appearance of \ The property went to distant heirs, who sold off 
ihe bride, who, frightened by the tumult, and ^ the farms one by one, and would have sold the 
recognizing her first lover’s voice in it, had lost $ mansion also, but nobody would buy it. For, 
all presence of mind and rushed into the very ^ from . that hour, people said the house was 
scene she should have avoided. She passed the J Iiaunted. On stormy nights in winter, like that 
servants, huddled together at the foot of the S when the parricide was committed, noises as of 
stairs, like a flash of sudden lightning, her night-5 two men engaged in a deadly scuffle, it was 
drMS streaming wildly, her hair disheveled, her S whispered about, were heard in the library; 
feet unslippered. One of the servants plucked | lights shone from the tightly shut windows; the 
courage and followed her in, foreboding that ^ shriek of a woman was heard; a white form was 
something awful had taken place, and that worse ^ seen flitting about; groans and death screams 
might happen in consequence of her presence. \ filled the air. So everybody avoided the place. 

“The library door had been open, during all | None of the servants would stay, except the one 
this time, and the light streaming out across the ^ who had followed her mistress into the room, 
hall. The servant, who followed her, saw her ' and she was left, at last, in charge of the house, 
flit past into this gush of light, and then lost ^ Things went fast to decay. I believe it was 
sight of her for a moment. 'NVhen she next be- { never let, though that was often tried, till Mr. 
held her, she had reached the middle of the J Despencer hired it, about six months ago.” 
room, where the library table stood, and w.as ^ As she concluded, she rose and began to cover 
standing, as if frozen to stone by horror. Whnt 1; up the fire. Then she replaced my candle, wliich 
she saw told its own tale. The father and son, j had been nearly consumed; lit another for her- 


ia their rage, had grappled, and the latter, find¬ 
ing the old man too strong for him, had snatched 
a Turkish dagger, which lay on the table, and 
wh‘:h had been used for a paper cutter, and 
p^'inged it into his enemy’s heart. He had just 
(ii'uwL out the blade, and was holding it up to 
th.^ jight, dripping with blood, a wild, maniacal 
glare of exultation in his eyes, when his step¬ 
mother, once his promised wife, entered. Her 
sudden cry of horror, as she stopped at the end 
of (he table, aroused his att ention; he recognized 
her, uttered a cry like a wild beast, and sprang 
upon her. It was all over in a second. Before 
the servant had got three steps into the room, 
the body of his victim fell heavily to tlio floor, 
and he was standing over it, laughing savagely, 
And shaking the dagger on high. 

“The servant turned and fled, shutting the 
door behind her, nor was it till aid was had, and 
the men were all armed, that the library was 
entered again. For a long time all had been 
still inside of it. IVhen the door was opened, 
the two murdered bodies were seen lying where 
they had fallen. On the other side of the table, 
with the dagger still sticking in his breast, was 
the lifeless form of the maniacal son.” 

Old Jane, at these words, sank into silence, 
and for some time looked steadily in the fire. I 
did the same. To have uttered a syllable, to ] 
have glanced around the room, would have been ; 
impossible, till the feeling of horror, conjured S 


self, and led the way up stairs. I followed her, 
casting a furtive glance, as wo entered the hall, 
in the direction of the library door;‘for I half 
expected to see the portal fly open and sheeted 
ghosts appear. '^Vhen I reached my chamber, I 
laid my hand on her arm, to detain her for a 
moment. 

“How did you know all this?” I said. 

She paused a second, the light of both candles 
shining on her withered face, and answered, with 
a look I shall never forget, 

“Forty years and more I have lived in this 
house. Young Mr. Lytllcton was my foster- 
child. I was the friend who sent him word that 
his father had married his bride. It was I that 
followed bis step-motlior into the library. Do 
you think that anything else could tempt me to 
live here? Or that, being all tliis, I could go 
away?” 

I retired, but not to sleep. My brain was too 
excited. I lay, listening to the wind and rain, 
and fancying, at times, (hat I heard scufflings, 
death-falls, shrieks, unearthly laughter, every 
accompaniment of the tragedy of which I had 
just been told. The delusion frequently was so 
strong that I sat up in bed to listen more in¬ 
tently. But at last nature gave way, and I sank 
exhausted into sleep. 

I cannot tell how long I was unconscious. I 
was awoke, suddenly, by a loud sound, like the 
fall of a heavy body, that seemed to come from 
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the direction of tljc library. I listened, half in¬ 
credulous. I even pinched myself to be sure 
that I was not dreaming. But there was nc 
mistaking the fact of the noise, or rather of d 
successitm of noises, such as angry voices, scuff- 
lings, with a heavy, dead fall at the last. A 
chill of horror, similar to that which had come 
over me nt the front door, ran through my veins. 
I recalled the strange knocking, and sjyd tc 
myself, with a sensation of almost mortal terror, 
that modern science was wrong, and that disem¬ 
bodied 6j>ii its were permitted, as our forefalliers 
liad believed, to haunt the scenes of their earthly 
misdeeds. But these feelings did not continue 
long. My natural courage again rallied to my 
aid, and I resolved trying, as I had earlier in 
tlio evening, to solve the mystery. Perhaps, I 
reflected, I might be able to discover a rational 
solution for the strange event tliat happened 
then, as also for tho noises I now heard. If not; 
if beings of another world really were abroad: 
how could I como to harm; for I was innocent? 
I would trust ill God: I would go forward. 

Thus reassured, I rose and began to dress, 
first having lit iny candle. But my fingers trem¬ 
bled ia spite of my reasonings. My heart beat 
fast, when, having finished my hasty toilet, 1 
took up the candle-stick and approached the 
door. Ju^ as I turned liic key, tho strange 
sounds were heard again, now more distinct 
than ever. I felt certain I detected two dif¬ 
ferent voices, rising, every now and then, over 
the noise of the scufiling. I began to be sud¬ 
denly faint, and was compelled to sit down, for 
a space, on a chair by the door. 

But I soon grew ashamed of my weakness. In 

Spite of the evidence of my senses, the intellec¬ 
tual part of me kept reasserting that there must 
be a natural BoluLiou for this mystery, and that I 
had only to be bold in order to see these chimeras 
of my imagination fly away, as the ghost in the 
grave-yard fades into a while monument on being 
resolutely approached. So, when I had recovered 
breath, I rose again, unlocked the door and step¬ 
ped out. 

All was dark nud silent in the hall. The rain 
beat against the easement at the end of the pas¬ 
sage, the wind wailed and sobbed around the 
house, the great pines moaned; but everything, 
in the direction of tho library, was hushed and 
quiet. I begun now to realize how foolish I had 
been. 1 must have become so excited, I said to 
rayself, by the narrative of old Jane, that my 
Imagination had persuaded me its fancies were 
actual sounds. My spirits rose, with this coii- 
Tiction, and I advanced boldly down the stair- 
caae. 


^ There was a broad landing, as usaal in man- 
^ sions of a similar character, about onc-tbird of 
^ the way down. I had gained this, had turned 
^ to descend the last flight, and had gone a few 
^ steps, when suddenly tho library door swung 
^ open on its hinges, and a gush of light streamed 
^ out, filling all around with a radiance as vivid 
J as that of noon-day. Looking over my left 
\ shoulder, I could see, for a little way, into the 
^ library; and I stopped and gazed, for a full 
s minute, os if compelled to do so by some weird 
5 power, yet so appalled that the perspiration 
^ started out on my forehead in great drops. 

^ There was nothing visible, however, except the 
^ dazzling effulgence which flooded the room, 

J penetr.ating into every nook and corner which 
> w.as visible to my sight. Directly a cold wind 
^ began to blow across me, from tho haunted 
^room; a wind like that which comes out of a 
s vast charQel-hou.se, that has long been shut up; 

5 and it went like an ice-bolt to my heart. My 
^ candle was extinguished by it, in on instant. 

J Then followed a low, prolonged wail, that was 
^ succeeded by scufflings, angry voices, sounds of 
^ blows, and tlie fall of a human body I fell as 
N if, tho next moment, sheeted spectres would 
J como rushing out. In imagination their death 
^ cold fingers were already upon me. 1 tried to 
s shriek, but could not. Terror bad froze niy 
!; tongue. In the consciousness of my inability 
^ to give the alarm, my senses began to desert me; 

I I knew I was reeling, and clutching niccliani- 
j cally at the balustrade to prevent myself from 
i falling, I made a last desperate effort to scream. 

1 Only a stifled mumbling came forth, but it was 
\ one pregnant with horror. Instantly ihe library 
[ door banged to, and 1 was left in darkness, 

; cowering on the steps, and holding fast to the 
; banisters, while I shook as if in a fit. 
j I can hardly tell how 1 regained my chamber. 

; Nor do I remember what I did there for the next 
: five or ten minutes. I believe I remained on the 
I bed, where I had sunk, lying in a sort of half 
jdoze. Gradually I began to recover my facul- 
; tics. I sat up and listened: at first fearfully, 

; then with more courage. At last I summoned 
: resolution sufficient to light my other candle, for 
: the one I taken with me had dropped frem my 
; hands when I fell and was left on tho stairs. 

; The thought now suggested itself to descend to 
: the library door and knock for admittance. But 
; a cold shuddering ran over me, at the idea, and I 
I glanced around half expccl’ng to see spectres 
; advance from out of the shadows of the furni- 
; turc. So I began, noiselessly, to divest myself 
: of my clothing, and leaving my caudle burniog, 

: I crept silently into bed 
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There I lay listening, for more than an hour. 
Weird sounds of wind and rain came to luy 
Biraioing ears continually; but no unearthly 
ones, such as 1 had heard before. At lust I 
fell into a doze, from which I was partially 
aroused by the parlor clock striking the hour 


of four or five, I could not tell which. I only 
remember the silvery sound, ringing through 
the hushed house, and that, us I tried to count 
the strokes, I dropped oft” again into sleep, com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 

(TO Ui: COSTIXUEU.) 
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THE OPERA BOX. 


BY CABBY 

I. 

"SiCABi! vhat a magidfioent piece of vood- 
Und this is! Indeed it is a magnifioent country 
you have altogetliert If there was muoh pro- 
hsbility of my remaining the poor devil I am, on 
five hundred pounds a year, instead of being the 
next heir of my old bachelor cousin, who loves 
me about as well as rich old bachelors generally 
love their next heirs, where there is a title and 
splendid fortune, I think I should be tempted to 
pstroniie republicanism, and become one of the 
■sovereigns’ of America. But Bunraven Castle 
and an earldom is too great a temptaUon—I 
don’t think I can give them up,” and Arthur 
Delange, as he dnished speaking, energetically 
cut off a cluster of oak leaves with the small 
Btiiteh which he carried in his hand. 

Ihe two young men sauntered slowly along the 
grass-grown road which wound its way beneath 
the arching boughs of the fine old trees, gleams 
of golden sunlight breaking through the branches 
here and there, whilst birds sung above them, 
and squirrels and rabbits fearlessly crossed their 
path, glancing askance at them with their bright 
black eyes; and the perfume of the sweet fern 
and hickory leaves came pleasantly on the morn¬ 
ing sdr. 

‘■Come, ourmudgeonl hurry yourself, those 
birds have to be cooked for onr meal yet,” said 
Belsnge, to an urchin of ten years, who was fol¬ 
lowing them with a bag of game. 

■‘My name ain't curmudgeon, it’s Johnny 
Watson,” replied the boy, sullenly, not quicken¬ 
ing bis pace a whit. 

‘‘Take oare how you insult ‘one of the sover¬ 
eigns' at large,” stud Harry Stuart, laughingly; 
'■but who in the name of Venus is thist” 

At this moment, emerging from one of the 
many green alleys which threaded the wocds, ap¬ 
peared a lady on horseback, rapidly approacbiug 
them. A long, white plume floated over her 
shoulder, whilst the motion of rider, horse and 
feather seemed to be one, so graceful and even 
was it, as she steadily rose and fell in the saddle, 
whilst with arched neck, glistening eye, and ex¬ 
tended feet the horse passed on in a long, even 
trot. 

“She trots splendidly a la jockey,'by all that’s 
great, and woifld beat a ‘bold dragoon’ in the 


STAHnBY. 

saddle,” said Delange, enthusiastically, as the 
gentlemen stepped on one side, and stood with 
heads uncovered till the rider had passed, 
‘‘Whewl our future President knows her, that’s 
fortunate,” continued he, as he saw her halt for 
a moment by the boy, then pass on again at the 
same pace as before. 

‘‘Pray, Mr. Johnny Watson, can you tell us 
that lady’s name?” said Delange, to the lad who 

I had now approached them. 

The child gave a quick, shrewd glance at the 
speaker, and detecting in his face some anxiety 
to have his question favorably atmwered, replied, 
‘‘I don’t exactly know it” 

■‘ But I thought she spoke to you,” said Stuart. 
‘‘Vos, sir, she comes to see my mother some¬ 
times, sir,” answered Johnny, more courteously 
to Harry, for he bad taken a dislike to “the 
furrin man, with hair, that was always a poking 
fun at him,” as he termed Delange. 

“Well, Johnny, do you know her father’s 
name?” agiun queried Harry. 

I “Yes, sir, he is Squire Rivers, np in that big 
; house on the bill. He's proper rich.” 

: “ Why, you young scamp, I thought you said 

1 you didn’t know her name,” said Delange. 

“Neither I didn’t know, it exactly—it's Miss 
I Emma, or Mies Ellen, or Miss Edith, or some 
I such high flown name,” replied the boy, dog- 
; gedly. 

“Well, Johnny, you’ll dol What a diploma¬ 
tist you will make. I hope I'll live to see you 
Ambassador, or Minister, or whatever you call it 
in this country,” answered Delange, laughingly. 

Qame seemed to become quite necessary to 
Arthur Delange’s existence, for day after day be 
took a short out through the woods to the places 
where birds were to be found, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes accompanied by Stuart; and 
morning after morning be met Edith Rivers can¬ 
tering, or trotting along with the same breeiy 
motion. Sometimes she would be bumming 
snatches of a gay tune, sometimes patting her 
horse’s neck, and caressing him in low words; 
but always, as Delange declared, the most be- 
witohingly beautiful woman be ever saw. 

“Are the birds all killed, Arthur, or didn’t you 
see Miss Rivers yesterday morning, that you are 
moping about at this Ume of day ?” asked Stuart. 
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"I haven't seen Miss Bivera these two days, 
and I’m tired of gunning,” answered Deiange. 

“ Because you haven’t seen Miss Bivers, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Harry, laughingly. “Well, there’s 
not much to interest ns up here, anyhow; and 
as our littie tavern don’t rival ’the Irving,’ sup¬ 
pose we put off. Let’s go out though, and knock 
down a partridge or two for the first time, before 
the sun gets too high.” 

They had not gone far, when a bird rose. A 
shot from Pelange brought it down immediately. 
Just then bo heard a female voice say sharply, 

"Steady, Selim! for shame, sir,” and looking 
behind him he saw Miss Bivers, whose horse was 
plunging fearfully, with distended nostrils, ears 
erect and quivering limbs; whilst through it all 
she unconcernedly kept her seat, with a firmness 
wonderful even in so practised a horsewoman. 

To Pelange's astonishment, she was accom¬ 
panied by a gentleman, who quietly looked on 
without an offer of assistance, so be quickly 
sprang to her horse’s head and was about to 
take hold of the bridle, when the lady said, 

“Please, do not touch him, sir, I prefer manag¬ 
ing him myself,” and with a few ceaxing words 
and caresses, she soon brought him under control. 

“My gun must have frightened him; I ask 
yonr pardon, madam, but I did not known there 
was any one in the field, but my friend and 
myself.” 

“There was no danger to be apprehended: he 
was only a little gay from not having been used 
for a few days,” was the reply; and Pelange in¬ 
wardly pronounced the smile with which she 
finished the sentence the most fascinating one 
he had ever seen. 

“ My daughter is accustomed to taking care of 
herself I never interfere with her rights over 
Selim,” said the gentleman who accompanied 
Miss Bivers. 

The two sportsmen walked beside the eques¬ 
trians, for some distance, and when they parted 
it was with the promise to meet that afternoon 
at Mr. Bivers’ house. 

Two weeks passed, and Arthur Pelange had 
become ns fond of gunning ns ever. His after¬ 
noons were usuaiiy passed in riding over the 
hills or through the woods by the side of Edith 
Bivers, and the evening always found him by her 
work-table, or piano. 

Stuart in the meanwhile grumbled somewhat, 
as he complained that Arthur had appropriated 
the lady so unceremoniously, that he felt quite 
de trap; and threatened to leave his friend among 
the hills, if he did not deoide upon shortening 
bis visit. 

“Propose to her, for mercy’s sake, and let’s 


be off; these abominable fogs will give a fellow 
the bronchitis, if you don’t get away.” 

“I’m as poor as a rat, or else I wonId,evea 
at the risk of being rejected on so short sa 
acquaintance. By George, but she’s a splendid 
girl; she’s not had all ber nature rubbed off her 
in a ball-room. I never seen so much originality 
with such polished manners.” 

“No, I expect not,” replied Stuart, dryly, “hut 
I wonder whether that slip of aristocracy. Lady 
Flora Millwood, has not something to do with 
yonr hesitancy. I remember when I was in Eng¬ 
land that yon were her most devoted cavalier. 

I do not think you will gain much renown, by 
trying to conquer the hearts of our American 
ladies." 

Arthur Pelangc’s eyes flashed for a moment, 
but be replied calmly, 

“Yon are mistaken, Stuart, I should never 
hesitate a moment between Edith Bivers and 
Lady Flora, I value myself too highly to think 
that a marriage out of the oircie of London ex- 
elusive, could disgrace me; but the old earl may 
hold on these twenty years, and twenty-five hnn- 
dred dollars does not much more than keep me 
in gloves and percussion caps.” 

Two days of drenching rain confined the gen- 
tiemen to the parlor of the little inn; and on the 
third, when they went to call on Miss Bivers, the 
servant informed them that she with her father 
had been suddenly summoned to the oily, by the 
illness of a near relative. 

II. 

There is nothing like, having to pass a day or 
so on board a dirty little Mediterranean steamer 
to create sociability. As for Lady Clendennicg, 
her pretty Grecian profile was perfectly distorted 
with yawning. “Bobert,” said she, suddenly to 
her husband, after gazing around listless and 
ennuiei, “do yon know who that splendid girl is 
over there? She must have come on board at 
Genoa, as I have not noticed her before; do have 
compassion on me, and find outl” 

Lord Clendenning bowed to his wife, and said it 
would afford him great pleasure to be acquainted 
with the lady, so he would go immediately and 
ask her name, and with much gravity be started 
off. In a few moments he returned and informed 
her impatient ladyship that the fair oreatnre was 
an American lady of the name of Bivers, travel¬ 
ling with her father. Lady Clendenning pnizled 
her pretty head for a long while, to find an exenae 
for addressing, one who had so much interested 
her, heartily wishing she would grow sea-sick, if 
it would only open a door for an introduction; 
but Miss Bivers sat gazing on the receding shore 
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nith unmoved mnsolee, and not an inoreneed < 
Bhade of pallor over the richness of her oom-! 
plerion. ! 

But Fate sometimes quietly steps in and does j 
more for us than our own vrell-laid plans would | 
accemplish in a month; and so thought Ladyi 
Clendenning, as she saw her little daughter nf! 
shout four years old escape from the nurse’s i 
arms, and in running across the floor fell just! 
hofore Miss Rivers. 

Bady Clendenning knew perfectly well that her ‘ 
child was not hurt, but seeing the lady pick it; 
up, ehe arose with all the semblance of motherly 
alarm and flew toward her, Uiss Rivers was of' 
conrse properly thanked, little Cora smothered : 
with kisses, and her mother soon established in : 
the full tide of conversation with the beautiful: 
American. 

What letters of introduoticn little children are ; 
to be sure. 

The acqnaintanoe thus formed soon ripened' 
into intimacy. Lady Clendenning, who was en-: 
thusiastie in everything, was told by her husband 
that she fairly raved about Miss Rivers. They 
parted and met, and parted and met again at 
various places on the Continent; and when at 
last the Clendennings bid them adieu at Yenice 
to proceed home, it was with the promise that 
when their tour was over, Rdith and her father 
should visit them in England. 

III. 

“Now Edith, ma there, look your very beat 
to-night in order to do credit to my taste. Really 
yon are so passably good-looking, that you will 
be as great a liemne as Van Ambnrgh’s,” said 
Lady Clendenning, entering Miss Rivers' dress¬ 
ing-room, as she was putting the finishing stroke 
to her toilet for the Opera. “Dear me,” con¬ 
tinued her flighty ladyship, “your taste does 
more for you than all Fans full of femme de 
ehambres would do. Why, there's my French 
maid, Florette, who would have been half an 
hour arranging that spray of flowers as grace- 
folly over your 6andeo«i, as you have done it in 
half a minute. If you have made yourself bean- 
Cful to your heart's content wo vrill go; but my 
dear creature, pray don’t fall into the vulgar 
mistake of thinking that you go to the Opera to 
listen to the singing; I suppose you do such 
antiquated things in America, but we only go 
here to show a last new necklace, or carry on a 
forbidden flirtation behind the curtains of our 
boxes.'' 

Lady Clendenning vastly enjoyed the sensation 
which her beautiful protegee created, as soon as 
she made her appearance in her Opera box. She 


was chatting away and flirting her fan with all 
the graceful coquetry of a Spanish woman, when 
she suddenly reached ever and whispered, 

“Edith, look, quick! do yon see those three 
gentlemen standing in the parquette, far back, 
conversing together)'' 

Edith followed the direction of her ladyship's 
eyes and gave a start; a sadden flush mounted 
over neck and brow, and her breath came more 
quiokly as ehe thought she recognized as one of 
the group, Arthur Delange. 

“Well,” continued Lady Clendenning, “that 
handsome one is my cousin, the Earl of Dun- 
raven, one of the greatest catches in England. 
He's somewhat Quixotic, to be snre, and goes 
tilting against all the windmills of society, but 
riimporte; he has an old title and a splendid for¬ 
tune, and he’s just as much courted as if he was 
like anybody else.” 

Edith had scarcely attended to what her friend 
had been saying. Her eyes were riveted on the 
gentleman whom she was every moment becom¬ 
ing more and more asenred was Arthur Delange; 
and with a half smile parting her red lips, she 
could not but wonder at the infatuation of her 
ladyship in calling the Earl of Dunraven hand¬ 
some, when he was by. A something, ehe knew 
not what, prevented her mentioning having known 
one of the trie before; but it must be confessed 
that it was with a glad flatter of the heart, that 
she hoped to meet him again. 

At this moment Lady Clendenning turned 
around, and nodded carelessly to a couple of 
ladies, who had just entered her box. 

“That’s Lady Margaret Talbot, and the one 
just behind you is her sister. Lady Flora Mill- 
wood,” whispered she, as the persona under dis¬ 
cussion were divesting tbemselves of their Opera 
cloaks. “Lady Margaret married a man old 
enough to be her father, who spends his time in 
the sentimental occupation of eating, drinking, 
and being merry over a gouty limb; and as for 
Lady Flora, she’s determined to be Countess of 
Dunraven; though before my cousin came to his 
title, she was careful how ehe threw out the bait, 
hoping for a better bite, as there was a proba¬ 
bility of twenty years between her and the coro¬ 
net. She’s always glad to make use of my box, 
knowing that Dunraven's fond of me in a cousinly 
way, and there is a chance of meeting him here.” 

An introduction now took place to the ladies 
behind her; and when Edith again turned to¬ 
ward the audience, it was to find herself intently 
watched by the trio to which Lady Clendenning 
had called her attention. She looked away; and 
when again, after a few moments oonversation 
:with Lady Flora, her eyes were drawn to the 
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same place b; a kind of fascination, she iras 
sure tint she recognized Artbnr Delange, and 
that he half bowed, as if he feared he might be 
mistaken. The curtain now rose, and she tnrned 
her head resolutely toward the stage; bnt the 
niudio occupied her attention muoh less than she 
hud thought it would. At the end of the first 
scene she involuntarily looked toward the par- 
qiielte again, to again find the same pair of 
iuminous black eyes watching her. 

“Edith,” exclaimed Lady Clendenning, “I 
really believe Dunravon is smitten at last, be 
has scarcely taken his eyes off yon during the 
whole of that scene. What a good joke it would 
be, if you were to beoome Countess of Lunraven! 
Why, Lady Flora is so near a statue now, that 
she would turn into a petrifaction without any 
trouble, with amazement, She would as soon 
think he would marry a Camanobe squaw. You 
shall have him though, in spite of her! what a 
funny idea!” and her ladyship laughed gleefully, 
and her busy brain was already at work to out 
manoeuvre Lady Flora. 

“I am very much obliged to you, hut I have 
no ambition to wear a coronet, Lady Clenden¬ 
ning,” replied Edith, “so pray don’t give your¬ 
self any trouble on my account Keep all your 
faculties in reserve for that little puss, Cora, 
she’ll need them some day. There is not a title 
in England that would tempt me, I would not 
sell myself for so cheap a thing.” 

“You really look superb when you blaze out 
in that way,” smiled Lady Clendenning. “If 
Lunraven was only here, I have no doubt that 
ho would insist on taking yon at once from the 
Opera to the altar at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, provided it was only the oanonial hour.” 

Edith smiled, and again turned her eyes to¬ 
ward the parqnette, but Arthur Eelange was no 
longer visible. Just then Lady Flora, who, with 
her sister, had been conveieing with some gen¬ 
tlemen behind them during the whole scene, ex¬ 
claimed, 

“You naughty man! come render an account 
of yourself, it’s been an age since I saw you; 
where have you been?” 

“ In tortures, ever since I lost laid eyes npon 
your beautiful ladyship,” was the reply; “but 
excuse me for passing you, I must speak to that 
lady in the front of the box, as I’m sure she is : 
an old acquaintance.” I 

At the well kuewn voice Edith looked around, < 
and blushed as she held out her hand, exclaiming, | 
“Mr. Lelange.” 

“Mr. Lelange, indeed,” smd Lady Clenden¬ 
ning, and her fan, which was always in motion 
when she carried it, stopped in sheer astonish-1 


meat, “Mr. Lelange, indeed; and pray, if I may 
be BO curious, why did you not say you knew 
Artbnr when I was talking of him?” and she 
eyed Edith keenly, 

“Why I have not heard you mention him to¬ 
night! your whole conversation has been of your 
cousin, the Earl of Lunraven.” 

A pleased smile beamed npon her from the 
dark eyes of the gentleman, and Lady Clenden¬ 
ning laughed gaily, as she said, 

“What a pity, Arthur, that you are Earl of 
Lunraven. Edith has been here casting UQes 
and coronets aside to-night with the most superb 
disdain. In fact she can’t bear anybody above 
an Honorable.” 

“I never knew your oonsin, except as Mr. 
Lelange, and was totally nnaware that he even 
had an ‘Honorable’ appended to bis name,” re¬ 
plied Edith. 

Lady Flora Millwood looked on in snrprise, and 
wonderingly asked the officer behind her, “ where 
the earl had become acquainted with that girl 
from the backwoods, whom that eccentrio Lady 
Clendenning had introduced into society!” 

“I don’t know,” was the reply, “but this 
afternoon when he caught a glimpse of her in 
the Fork; and he left me mm ceremome, and 
galloped after her as if he had been the wild 
huntsman.” 

Lunraven took a seat slightly behind Miss 
Rivers, shaded by the curtain, and what with 
snatches of conversation now and then, and a 
tumult of happy feeling, Edith heard but little 
of the singing. 

“Progressing wonderlhlly well!” whispered 
Lady Clendenning in her ear, “I find yonrms- 
tioity wears off rapidly. Lidn’t I tell yon that 
fasMonable women only come to the Opera to 
show a new neoklaoe, or flirt behind the enr- 
tains?” 

IV. 

It was seemingly a gay party that met at the 
breakfast-table, that bright September morning 
at Reeohwood Park, one of Lord Cleudenning’s 
oonntry-seats. Lady Clendenning, in her -cha- 
raeter of hostess, finttered the pretty peach- 
blossom colored ribbons of her breakfast-cap 
gaily over the coffee-cups. Lady Flora did the 
statuesque and aristocratio at the Earl of Lun- 
raven, who eat and absently played with hie tea¬ 
spoon; Mias Rivers chatted gaily between her 
father and the Marquis of Hampton, whilst the 
other guests were arranging the day’s shooting, 
riding, or driving. 

Tfe say a seemingly gay breakfast, for Lady 
Clendenning was puzzled as to the next move 
she sbonld make with regard to her cousin and 
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fHend; and Lady Flora saw rrith alarm that the 
coronet and fine acres of Danraren Castle -were 
slipping array from her; and the possessor of 
that title rras rratohing with painful anxiety the 
game irhioh he thought rras being played by 
Edith; rrhilst she sat nith snules on her face, 
and gay repartees on her lips, and she felt sick 
at heart, to think that the future rrife of Arthur 
Deiange, must be taken Lrom the titled beauties 
of England. As for the rest of the company, 
most of them rrere playing at cross purposes too. 
Some of the gentlemen of the shooting party 
rronld fdn hare staid at home and had a quiet 
game of biliiards, rrith a lady rrho perhaps rras 
to be driren ont by an exulting riral; there rras 
a lady or trro of the riding party, perhaps, rrho 
rronid gladly hare giren up the exhilirating can¬ 
ter of the saddle horse for a seat in the landean, 
or phieton of an heir expectant; and there rras a 
superannuated old lord or so, rrho rras inrrardly 
anathematizing the man rrho had drarm them 
into a party for the Abbey, as the damp grass 
did not agree rrith them. 

“Miss Birers, rrill you honor ns by taking a 
seat in my barouche rrith Lady Glendenning!” 
asked the old Marquis of Hampton. 

Edith assented, and Lady Clendenning east a 
triumphant glance at Dunraren. A look of con¬ 
tempt passed orer the young earl’s face, as he 
arose from the table and sauntered to the break¬ 
fast-room rrindorr. Presently he turned and said, 
**Lady Flora, That do you say to a saddle horse 
instead of the carriage to the Abhey, it’s a fine 
day!” 

. Her ladyship gladly availed herself on an in¬ 
vitation, rrhioh norr came so seldom, and thus the 
party rras made up. 

■■Beally,” said Lady Flora to her companion, 
as they rrere cantering dorrn one of the broad 
gravel roads of the Park, slightly behind the rest 
of the party, “the manoeuvring rrith rrhich that 
Miss Bivers endeavors to secure the old dotard, 
the Marquis of Hampton, is disgusting.” 

<■ I do not see that Mias Bivers is manmurring, 
and even if she rras, it rronld be no more dis¬ 
gusting than that of any other lady,” rras the 
reply. 

Lady Flora rras silent for a moment, for the 
earl's unintended sarcasm rrent home. 

“Except,” replied her ladyship, after a short 
time, “that he is an imbecile, dissipated old man, 
rrhom no one else rronld marry but herself, and 
there can be no attraotion to her but his title." 

“I do not think England so destitute of ambi¬ 
tions rromen, that he could not find a rrife in his 
orrn circle if he vranted one,” said her com¬ 
panion; but his brorr beoame more moody as he 


rode along, and Lady Flora, upon rrhom a nerr 
hope had darmed, rrhen invited by him to ride, 
again began to despair of ever being the Countess 
of Dnnraven. 

The visit to the mined Abbey passed as such 
visits usually do. The same amount of cham¬ 
pagne, sandtriohes and pate had been consumed, 
as is customary, and the party had returned to 
Beeohrrood Park, some rrith more heart-burnings 
than rrhen they set out, and some rrith life look¬ 
ing all taleur ie rose. 

Lady Clendenning hurried through her toilet, 
and descended to the drarring-room before the 
party had assembled for dinner, and, as she ex¬ 
pected, found her cousin already there. She took 
his arm, and commenced carelessly promenading 
up and dorm, and, at last, as if aeoidentally, but 
in reality so as not to be overheard, she drerr 
him to a rrindorr, rrhere they rrere shielded from 
observation by the heavy ourtains. 

“Indeed,” said her ladyship, in continuation 
of their conversation, “it rras a terribly stupid 
ride to me. The marquis rras so devoted to 
Edith, that I felt myself quite de trop. and she 
rras so fluttered, that I believe she really forgot 
I rras in existence. I rras glad enough to make 
my escape, rrhen rre reached the Abbey; and 
as his lordship ofiTered her bis arm Then they 
alighted, and rralked array Tith her in another 
direction, I have no doubt it rras to make her an 
offer of his hand, and the place rrhere his heart 
ought to he.” 

Her cousin bit his under lip but said nothing. 

“Of course ehe rronld accept him. She could 
not fail being dazzled by such a brilliant rank as 
his,” continued Lady Glendenning. 

“If she should think of marrying him for a 
moment, I should consider her irretrievably de¬ 
graded. He ie an old dissipated rove, that a 
Circassian slave would not sell herself to, though 
there are plenty of English rromen rrho would,” 
said the earl, impetuously. 

Lady Clendenning stood in consternation. She 
had “reckoned without her host” entirely. The 
old Marquis of Hampton, who had stopped at 
Beeohwood Park, for a few days on his way to a 
friend's, she had persuaded to remain, in order 
that with his title she might arouse her cousin's 
jealousy, and she had been tossing Edith about 
like a shuttle-cook between them; and “here 
was Hunraven on his high horse tilting at the 
windmills,” as she seoretiy denominated it, whilst 
from the bottom of her heart ahe did not believe 
Edith Bivers had ever given the Marquis of 
Hampton a thought. She had intended to ont 
manoeuvre Lady FloK Millwood, and now she 
had ont manoeuvred herself. In her perplexity 
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she stood clasping and unclasping the bracelets 
on her arm, inwardlf determining to use more 
skilful generalship in future. 

Edith Birers entered the draving-room of 
Beechwood Park, that da; just before dinner 
Ttas annonnoed, more radiantl; beautiful than 
ever. The plainness of her pure white dress, 
was only relieved by the bows of broad, rioh 
plaid ribbon which ornamented it; whilst her 
abundance of glossy brown hair was confined at 
the back with a net-work of gold, which allowed 
a soft, long ringlet to escape here and there on 
her neck, or about her ears. There was a flush 
on her face which Arthur construed into one of 
triumph, and her bearing was, if possible, more 
queenly than before. “She’ll wear her title 
well,’’ thought the young man; “and her higher 
rank, as marchioness, will certainly give her pre¬ 
cedence of my Countess of Bunraven.’’ 

The party were about separating for the night, 
when the earl wont up to Edith, and holding out 
his hand, said, “I must bid you adieu, as I shall 
not see you in the morning. I am unexpectedly 
obliged to go to Dunraven Castle; but remember 
that I have a promise of a visit from you and 
your father with the Clendennings. Emily says 
that perhaps they will be with me next week. 
Our party will not be a large one, but the quality 
will, perhaps, make up for the quantity. The 
Marquis of Hampton has promised to honor me.’’ 

Edith looked up, and imagined there was abalf 
bitter tone in what Dunraven had been saying, 
but her thoughts were too much pre-occupied to 
let it dwell long on her mind. 

V. 

Lady Clekdenning’s carriage was winding 
slowly up the long oak avenue to Dunraven 
Castle, and her ladyship had been silent for 
quite half an hour. Edith Bivere looked np 
from a reverie, herself, and asked her if she 
had taken the vow of La Trappe. 

“No,” said Lady Clendenning. “But, Edith, 
are you going to marry the Marquis of Hamp¬ 
ton?” 

“Of course not,” was the decided answer. 

Lady Clendenning’s face here brightened con¬ 
siderably, when she again asked, 

“But he proposed, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. 

Her ladyship’s clouded brow now became per¬ 
fectly radiant. Ever since her conversation with 
her cousin, on the day of the visit to the Abbey, 
she had been waiting for some intimation from 
Edith of the marquis’ proposal, but her delicacy 
had forbidden her asking the question directly. 
But now she was becoming desperate. She must, 


if possible, undo all the mischief she had already 
done by her manoeuvring, and it was only by 
a grand coup d’etat this could bo effected, she 
alighted at the great haU door in the highest 
spirits. 

“Mr. Bivers and Bebert will be along in time 
for dinner,” said she, to her cousin, on entering 
the drawing-room after changing her dress; “bnt 
who’s yonr party, Arthur, except those I see 
here?” 

Lady Flora and her sister, with some doten 
others, were named; “ but the Marquis of Hamp¬ 
ton has not yet arrived. I am sorry on Min 
Bivers’ account,” said the earl. 

“It’s on Miss Bivers’ account that he’s not 
here, I suspect,” replied Lady Clendenning, 
“Edith has refused him,” and, giving a sly 
glance at Arthur, she arose and crossed the 
room. 

To Lady Flora’s infinite disgust, the Earl of 
Dunraven passed by the titled dames of the 
party, and handed Edith Bivers out to dinner; 
and she watched with jealons eyes the magnifi¬ 
cent hot-house bouquets, which were sent to her 
dressing-room every day. Arthur resumed his 
pinoe now by Edith’s side as fanrilinrly as he 
had done in the days of gunning memory, was 
always by to band her to the saddle, turn over 
the leaves of the musio-book, or pick up her 
crochet-needle; but in spite of all Lady Clen¬ 
denning’s manceuvrbg he never was with her 
alone. 

The Tiding, driving, boating and fishing parties 
for the day had been made up. It was too plea¬ 
sant for any one to remain in the house; but Mr. 
Bivers had received letters from America, which 
he wished his daughter to answer immediately, 
as he was going with Lord Clendenning to look 
at a model farm in the neighberhoed. Edith 
with inward regret gave np the delightful gallop 
through the park, which she was to have had 
with the earl and some others, and slowly betook 
herself to the library. She looked out sadly at 
the bright sunshine, and tried not to hear the 
grating of carriage wheeis on the gravel, nor the 
pawing of horses’ hoofs, and the gay voices of 
the equestrians. 

Lady Flora Millwood was handed to her saddle, 
and the party ail mounted except Dunraven, who 
turning to the groom that held his horse, told 
him to load it away, and asked to he excused, as 
he had some business to attend to that morning. 

Edith had been unable to resist the temptation 
of going to the window, to see the gay cavalcade 
wind down the hill, and was vainly endeavoring 
to recognise one figure by the side of Lady Flora, 
when the library door opened. Supposing it to 
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be a servant, she did not tom till she heard a 
step close to her, and some one say, 

•■Are yonr letters finished already, Miss 
Bivors!” 

“He, bnt the day vas so fine, and the scenery 
here is so beautiful, that I could not stay from 
the vindow. 1 think I shall draw my table up 
and write here. But I thought you were of the 
riding-party.” 

•■Be,” answered the earl, “I am very proud 
of my place, and wanted to take you to the spot 
we proposed visiting this morning, so I thought 
I would defer it till you could be along.” 

There was something in his manner that em¬ 
barrassed Edith, and she nervously replied, “you 
ham a beautiful place, I never saw a finer one.” 

•‘ITIU you be its mistress, Bditht” was the 
query, in a low voice, and Arthur took her hand, 
which, as it was not withdrawn, he had the assur¬ 
ance to pass around her waist; and somehow, at 
the end of two hours, when the party returned 
for luncheon, Edith’s letters had not been com¬ 
menced, and Dunraven had attended to no busi¬ 
ness, except that which did not require the 
assistance of his steward. 

Lady Clendeniting was in raptures, taking care 


to inform Lady Flora Millwood, the next day, as 
she was following Edith to the carriage, on their 
return to Beechwood Park, that Lord Glenden- 
ning and herself should not spend their Christ¬ 
mas as usual at Holly well, for it was a favorite 
of Arthur’s, and she had promised it to him and 
Edith to pass their honeymoon at. 

*•1 am so glad she refused that old Marquis of 
Hampton,” said she, giving a delighted glance at 
{iBdy Flora’s disappointed face. 

Her ladyship’s busy brain is manmuvring still 
to find something unique as a court dress for 
Edith, when she shall be presented to her most 
gracious majesty as Countess of Dunraven, which 
shall surpass that of the ci-devant Lady Flora 
Millwood, who at the same drawing-room will 
appear as the Marchioness of Hampton. . 

“No matter if she does step out before yon to 
dinner in consequence of her rank,” says Lady 
Clendenning, “ every leaf on the estate is mort¬ 
gaged ; and as to that court dress, my dear, you 
shall surpass her as far as Cinderella did her 
sisters after being arrayed by the fairy.” 

“Take care, Edith,” says the earl, laughingly, 
“ or Emily will min your dress, as she nearly did 
your happiness—by manoeuvring.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wk tnusl not botmy tlic luvor-llkc scciotA \TbiK' 
pored for (ho next (wo bouiA. At tho end of (hat 
time, Cluyinour oxolaiincd suddenly: 

** How cold it ha.s grown I Ah, a 8(orm Ih 
ooining up. Wo may have auow or sleet yet." 

"Mrroy help us I" cried Wtio; "that will bo 
‘dreadful." 

"Oh, no," ho siiid, "if wo could but reach 
'ouri.nmp before (hoso clouds break; nnd (hero 
may bo (iino for Hint, if Kato will only hurry up. 
I wonder bIio ha.s not already sounded tho 
whiatlo." 

" Dear mo," cried liottio, " how carelc-ss of iiio; 
Pvo got Kate's whistle. No doubt she has been 
wanting it." 

^'Qivo it to mo. 1 will sound (ho recall," said 
Paxton ; and ho sounded a slirill blast—.sovcml, 
indeed. 

"I SCO they havo taken (he nlarin," ho cried. 
"Tnrletoii has act off on hU nuile, tlio * captain* 
is riiniiiiig wildly about, ovidcntly calling (ho 
party together, and yonder, across (ho field, conic 
threo or four of tho girls, running—positively 
riiiiiiingnt their best speed. They must havo been 
really nlarmeil by the approaching storm." 

" I am not (all enough to see them, over that 
noxt group of r^horn.s,” lamciitod I.otlic, trying 
to tiptoe, but careening against Clayinour, who 
felt nothing averse, truth to tel), to it; and all 
(he more for her fmntio blushes. The contre* 
(cmp.s delayed tho descent awhile, os it naturally 
remindoil (he nowlyAmlrollied lover that he would 
probably ciOoy but fow more suoli chances for 
stolen interviews with his lady-love: so ho nmdo 
the most of this one; nnd, by (ho time they had 
descended and reached tho place of rendezvous, 
most of tho party had mounted, and were going 
down (he inountnin nt n brisk pace. 

To bring up (ho horses, tlia( were still tethered 
in viirinus parts, took v'lnyinour nnd Tliornleigh 
sumo time ; but, (hero being no further delay, the 
four runitiiiiMig tourists were aoon in the saddle, 
niid were otT mi a trot, following nipidly in (he 
wake of llio otlier.s. 

"There has been no roll-call," auggcstoil 
Tliornleigh to Clnymoiir, ns ho nnd Julia Mays 
rode briskly ou, Just ahead of Lottie and her 


cseori; "but I suppo.io there can bo no duuht 
I Hint wo nro all mounted and *oii route' fur the 
I oucaiiipmont." 

I Paxton turned in his saddle, ovon as ho pressed 
; forward, scanning anxiously tho portion of Hio 
' plateau open to (heir view. Thero was absolutely 
iioHiing living in sight. "Tho rull-cull should 
not havo boon omitted," ho said. "Htill, 1 Hiink 
nono of (ho party would bo straggling out of 
sound of tho recall-whistle, and all must have 
seen the storm approaching." 

"Don't you think wo had beilor r!do back?" 
suggested Julia. " What if some mombor of Hio 
party U Icfl up thoro on Hio cliff all night?" 

" lly the tiino wo could rido back Hioro now," 
said Paxton, decidedly, " noHiing would bo visible 
ton feet oft*. As you see, Hio clouds have not only 
spread over the cliff, but nro bound to catcii us In 
Hio race, if wo do not get on os fast im possible." 

"Dear, dear!" lamented Miss Mays, In n 
really anxious tone, " I wish wo had been more 
cnrofiil. Do you know, (hose girls, wlio went 
down the other side of Hio ooiio to gather rhodo¬ 
dendrons and wild gooseberries, enmo niniiing 
back, just as wo were ready to start, and reported, 
in Hio greatest stuto of cxcitciiioiit, that they had 
seen bcardracks around n i>ool in tho gorge." 

Tliornleigh laughed. 

" I think that fad may give ms tho assiininco 
Hint all tho young ladies, at least, have nmdo 
tracks Hiciiiselvca into a plnco of safety. No 
doubt the tracks tlioy saw about tlio pool were 
Hioso of (ho mythical Druiti which Miss IxilHc 
tried to interview Inst night." 

Had Thoriilcigh glanced back, ho would have 
seen Hint Mis.s Hnundei's and Paxton both received 
this sally with ominoxs gravity. 

" lUdo on faster, Miss Julia, you aiul Thorn- 
leiglr, please," Clnyinotir called, making himself 
heard with difllculty nbovo (ho increasing roar 
of tho tempest. "Wo ought to overtake Hio 
others, and sclHo Hiis matter. 1 nm like Miss 
Julia: I would not fancy leaving oven a gentle¬ 
man of our party to spend a night in this sloim, 
nnd with bears nil about." This hist, however, 
was addressed In a lower tone to liOlHe. 

" Iliisli!" suddenly cried Mis-s Sniindoi's, bring¬ 
ing licr horse to u halt, a fow minutes tutor. 
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“ Wbat IS It, Ixjltio?" her lover asked, anx- “ Wasn’t she under Slidell's charge?” 
ioiisly. “ Yes i but she and l^ansing Saunders, when 

" It was a foolish' fancy, inaybo; but 1 was they all got to tho I^nshorns, went off to one of 
certain that 1 heard a cry—a loud cull or shriek; : theui, and Slideil look olTcusc, and said ho would 
and, if it was, it could not have been far from ride down the niounlain to old Waters's rancho, 
here.” 1 did my best to dissuade him, but I think ho 

It was only the wind in tho pinodops, dear, expected to get back in time to come with her 
Don’t stop. Let's liurry on. We can do no more to comp.” 

than take care of ourvclvos, now.” ‘*And, when Saunders and she came down 

'i'hcy were hardly able, in truth, to do oven tho from the Lashorns, he joined I.Avlctto Oratz?” 


last: for the tempest was thickening down the 
mountain-sides, abend of,them; and tho ob¬ 
scurity was such, that Thoruloigh and Julia, at 
less than thirty puces distant, were almost lost to 
sight. 

Of the other members of their company, they 
hud seen nothing, meantime. Two of the worst 
dungoi's they hud to contend with was tho murki¬ 
ness, in which tho ill-dcHned path was likely to be 
lost, and tho driving sleet, with which the air was 
full, and whicn would speedily render tho rugged 
way more slippery and dangerous than over. 

CIIA1»TKU VI. 

Mns. CiiANTitKV herself had led the van of her 
flying forces. Ihit, to do her Justice, it must be 
explained that, in taking the lend, she had but 
yielded to tlio anxious entreaties of her husband, 
who know enough of (ho swiflauss and raging 
violence of such storms to bo certain that her 
surest chance for safety, os well ns for tho safety 
of those wlio wore ready to accompany li«r, was 
in an immediate flight from tho exjioscd summit 
to (lie more sheltered plateau where tholr camp 
was. 

She had waited, therefore, only long enough (o 
sec her party reassemble, and to bo assured that 
(bo lost stragglers wore in sight. I/oaving word 
for these to follow as fast as posslhlo, sho had thou 
started off, occompanind by her husband and four 
or five others, including timid Httlo I^vlcUo 
Oratz, under tho special care of lousing Baun- 
dors. This advanced guord had regained (ho 
camp, and were safely housed in (heir tents, 
before tho storm swooped upon them. One by 
one, (he rest, bedraggled and wayworn, nrrivctl, 
vith the oxceptlou of threo couples. 

"There are only Judith, Julia, Lottie, Mark 
Slidell, CInymuiir, and Dwyer 'I'horiiloigh to como 
in now,” said Mistress Kate, "and the Inst three 
have been (livough these dreadful mountain- 
passes before. Has anyone seen Miss Yodell?” 

Uenwick and Campbell, who had just arrived, 
with Meliconl and Isobol, exchanged glances of 
significance, hut discreetly said nothing. A few 
minutes afterwards, however, (hoy went out to 
see if (ho tardy stragglers were yet in sight. 


I "Yea; but (he girls were nil together, and 
^ went off for rliododcadrous. It is inexplicable 
I how sho got separated from them. Ihil everyone 
I ran for 11011)010 1 suppose, when (ho storm came 
t up so suddenly.” 

I " Jlo will feel badly when ho hears that sho 
> was obliged to make her way back, without any 
' special escort, through tins storm.” 

" Yes, for it’s no cliild’s-play: especially now, 
with night coming on.” 

" Perhaps Miss Yodell waited, expecting Sli¬ 
dell ; and so has had to con/ on with Miss 
liottio Olid Clnymour, or with Miss Julia and 
Thoriilcigli.” 

" Well, I can't help but feel troubled, though 
I don't see that wo can mend nmtteis by stand¬ 
ing out here. Tho sleet, changing to (his fine 
driving snow, obscures the mountain so much 
timt wo could not see un army approaching. 
JrCt us go in. Wo shall only excite Mrs. Chan- 
troy's surpicions.” 

To them, and to tho rest of tho party, tlio 
hours tImt followed were a prolonged suspense. 
Crouched together underneath the quivering 
canvas, they thought but little of their own dis¬ 
comfort. Tho arrival of Miss Mays and Thorn- 
Icigli giwo them, for awhile, a gleam of hope. 
Miss Mays's dcsoription of (ho perils they had 
cnc'Mintorcd, however, reawakened tho anxiety of 
oil, especially when sho asked If anybody bad 
seen or heard of Miss Yodell. 

"Judith?” cried Mistress Kate. "Is sho not 
behind, with Mr. Claytnour and Ix)(tio?” 

What was her dismay to hear the (ruth ! Nor 
did it require much investigation to reveal the 
significant and terribly suggestive fact, that 
nobody clao had seen Miss Yodell since the 
girls who had been gathering flowers with her, 
down (ho ridge, had fled back to tho simimit, 
frightened by the fresh trackings of a bear about 
a cascade pool. " Wo IcA her (hero,'' said Miss 
I.nvlollo, " ami, now I think of it, none of us has 
seen her since.” Whilst tho horror of this dis¬ 
covery was at its height, it ' ;as intensified by tho 
arrival of liOttlo and Claynionr without the miss¬ 
ing girl, or without (ho least knowledge of her 
fate. 
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Thoro now ronmiiiud not tho slmdow of n liojio cry, poiuliitg nt tlio uioi»t loiiuiy soil of tlio IcOgo 


that sho would, for that night ut least, ho ablo 
to umko hor way back to tho camp. Tho storm 
had only slightly abated; tho roads wero simply 
iuipossublo. Tho darkness was so Cimuioriun 
that any party sent in search of her would have 
small chanco to find its way, and would itself 
risk being lost, lint, in spite of the folly of (ho 
enterprise, iSaundcrs, Paxton, and Thovnlcigh 
immediately declared their intention of working 
their way hack to llio summit, and down to tho 
cliff wliere she had last been seen. The venture, 
us nil realised, was full of danger, yet none hud the 
heart, not oven Lottie, to oflbr a word of protest. 

Kquipped with lanterns and guns, the three 
set forth. The blackness soon swallowed them 
up. Tho others wero left, forlorn enough, to 
watch ond wait, through hours of agonized sus¬ 
pense, for their return, or for tidings from them. 

But what really had bccomo of Miss Yodoll? 
Was slic still alivo, or had sho already fallen a 
prey to the tempeal? Let us explain. 

On tho nscout to tho I«ashorn summit, in (he 
morning, Murk Slidell hud spoken to her of tho 
wonderfully beautiful variollcs of tho rhododen¬ 
dron on tho cliffs and ridges there, and had prom¬ 
ised to show hor whore sho could secure some fine 
specimens of tho foliage, though, at that lato sea¬ 
son, thoro was small ohance, he said, of finding 
any blossoms. It was, unluckily, quite hito in tho 
afternoon, when Miss Yodoll descended from her 
chat with .Saunders in tho I.aahorn, to inquire for 
Mark, and chum from him tho fulfiilnicnt of his 


about tlio pool. 

About this pool, bugo truuks, us of some wild 
animal, were deeply imprinted. 

‘'llcavoii’s mercy! tliey uro bcai'-ti'acks, and 
fresh at that,’* oiied Lcltio Mays, giving u single 
glance, and bounding off up tho cliff. "Come, 
girls," sho cried, nut even glunuing buck, "it 
must be close by. Don't stop for unylliing." 

There was no idle tarrying on tlic part of the 
bravest, as may bo believed. Thoro was no time 
even for speech. Viilh tired limbs, scraiehed 
hands, and pauliiig breath, the fugitives hud 
jjust regained tlio ridge, when tlio shrill re¬ 
peated whLstlo, which Chiynioiir had so tardily 
sounded, caino ringing across (he distance. See¬ 
ing, ut tho samo (iino, (lio iiuvniiciiig storin, mid 
instantly realizing (heir peril, tho girls had hur¬ 
ried to thu place of rciulczvous, and, in (he con¬ 
fusion of mounting, Imd no timo or opportunity 
to nolico that one of (heir number was missings 
I Miss Yodoll bad been as prompt os any, how¬ 
ever, in sturfing to re-climb tho rugged cliffs; 
but sho WAS lower down than tho others, ond 
sho had retreated but a step or two when (ho 
wind caught in tho folds of her veil and tossed 
it aside into u clump of ligor-Ullcs. Tho veil 
hung fluttering in full view. Mias Yodell, with 
(ho prospect of (ho expoacd rido down tho moun¬ 
tain, did not fancy lo/ing (ho veil. It would 
take but u moment, she thought, for Its recovery. 
.She was In (ho very net of seizing it when n 
second glial of wind, hurnlding tho rising storm, 


promise. But Slidell had deported, by (his time, | whirled tho gauze u bit further on, landing it 
in a ftt of chagrin, os we already know: ho } now in u cluator of mammoth ferna growing out 
would certainly be buck In time, however, to go iupon u ledgo of moss-cushioned rock—which 
with them to camp, I^Uio Mays told .ludith. At i was, In truth, a shuif-liko projection of tho pre- 
tho same timo, sho offered to take .Mark’s place, I cipitous wall that bonlcrcd one sido of the 
to show whore tho rhododendrons grow. Mcli-1 cascade gorge. Again sho was tempted to regain 
cent, I^vlctte, and Minnio agreed to accompany it. As sho stopped ui>on tho ledge, sho could 
them. So tho five girls had slipped away, laugh- [hear, fi*om tho depths below, tlio hourso hollow 
ingly rcfuaiiig to have any gcntlomon wllIi them, | roar of tho waters, fulling over into tho dciiao 
"to criticize any awkward clinihihg,” they said, shadows, into winch sho dored not look. Shu 
"they might bo guilty of." This much, as wo was, however, more siicccsaftil, this second time, 
have seen, Caiiipbell know, and had already told in recovering hor properly. .She turned about 
tho others. Whot ho did not know was what | now to retrace her steps, and wils in tho net 
bad followed. regaining the broader ledgo which formed 


Had the girls boon content with culling what tho cfl.scado basin, when, to her horror, aho saw, 
they found on tho open cliff, all would have been on tho hilhor side of iho pool, und roticeted in 
well, lint, unfortunately, Lettio Mays remcm- its dcnsoly-shudowcd waters, u great shaggy black 
bored that, in a densely-grown and shaded gorge, ond red-brown bear, bis small gleaming eyes 
through w iich tho mountnin-slrcam flowed down- fimtoucd full upon her. 

ward to the valloy of tho I.aurcl, thoro wero oft- Hugo as ho was, ferocious ns he would no 
limes beautiful rhododendrons and tiger-lilies doubt prove lilmaolf to bo when occasion served, 
to be found, even os Into in tlio season as this, bo was, for a moment, os much surprised at 
They had reached the gorge, and wero gathering scoing Miss Yodoll as Miss Yodoll was nt seeing 
tho ligerdilics, when Lavlctlc uttered a sharp him. Ho Imd been, from his earliest iccollec- 
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(iolii n denizen of (heso Bfivngo solitudes, and : 
bad uovor before happened upon a young lady j 
of tho ninctcciilli century—liaiidsomo, Blylisli,; 
vfilU wliilo hands and richly-jeweled fingerfl—] 
unless. Indeed, as was more than likely, he was • 
(ho one who had iiKiiii.sUivoly looked down upon | 
Miss Sjuinders, (lie niglil before. Certain it was, j 
(hat, if Miss Vodell at that moment had braved ; 
him with a defiant shout, ho might havo fled, | 
demoralized. Hut, tliough she uttered a cry, | 
it was not one of dcflnnco; and, worse and worse, ! 
she allowed her fear, not only l)y her tone, but I 
by retreating along tho ledge. Ciroliiig clumsily, • 
yet quickly enough, about (ho further c<lgo of| 
(ho poo), the bear advanced as she retreated, | 
swinging his ponderous bulk along from side to | 
side, his dclibcrnto pace quickening as ho saw ■ 
her moving still further back along the ledge. | 


CH APTEU Vn. 

Evidrsti.y (ho instinct of hunger was now 
suggesting to tho sluggish brain of tho brute that 
hero was a sweet and delicate morsel to roll 
under his tongue. Miss Vodell realized this, 
and her only hope was that ho would not venture 
much further: for tho shelving rock was narrow¬ 
ing perceptibly, and would soon bo too narrow 
to trnvci'sc. Not many paces dislant, it made an 
abrupt bend. Uncertain whether, beyond (his 
curve, she would find a blank wall of rook, or 
a still narrower support for her feet, or a sheer 
descent into space, sho nevertheless fled on. 
Tho bear iumbored after liQr, with Ids lolling 
tongue, yet nimble enough, Hnilfing at her small 
footprints in tho moss carpeting. And now— 
great heavens!—sho could almost feel his hot 
breath. 

•' Oh, if tho shelf would only narrow," sho 
thought, ‘'until I could find no more than 
a support for my toes." Tho bear could not 
reach her then; and so sho could innimgo (o 
cling to (ho rocks and roots until help should 
come. -Hven if her strength should fail—if sho 
sliould lose her grasp, nnU drop down, down!— 
why. even that would bo preferable to tho rending 
and tearing of (Iioho great teeth and claws. Hut, 
llinngh (ho path grew more shelving, it kept as 
>Yido ns ever, and (lie now excited beast pursued 
ns rapidly ns she tu'd. 

At Inst sho reached tlio point where (lie wall 
of rook jutted sharply out. Hero (ho path 
narrowed, sloping abruptly downward in a 
(rcaohorouB, beenuso oruinbling, intermixture of 
slnto, loam, and other untoimblo supports. Her 
only cimnoo of escapo lay in this direction. 
Fortunately, there were plne^shrubs and rooks 
(o cling , to, if sho slipped and fell. ^(111, she 


could but pnuso for a moment before (rusting 
boi'scif to tho chances of what might hcfall her 
when sho left the solid foothold for tho uncertain¬ 
ties of tho other side. Yet tho venture must bo 
made. Her pursuer was hut a few feet behind. 
She fixed her eyes steadfastly upon the swaying 
pines and sparse growths ahead, and, reaching 
forward to grasp wlialcvcr root or sliriib might 
promise to afford tier support, sho dragged her¬ 
self along (0 (ho bend of (ho jagged projection. 
Here, gripping a tenacious clump of pinc-.slioofs, 
sho clung to it as with the energy of despair. 
The shrub shook under her weight; but suddenly, 
out from its clustering boughs, leaped a small 
striped squirrel, wliich bod possibly sought 
shelter (here from the gathering tempest. 

Tho stortlcd creature dropped to (ho ledge 
almost at her feet, and, in a twinkling, had 
darted fVom sight olong tho very course she had 
been afraid to try. 

Tho sight filled her bosom with a divino hope. 

"Surely," sho thought, "the hand of heaven 
is in this; a way of escape has opened for mo." 

>Vith sudden faith, a prayer on her lips, and 
renewed stiengtli in her grasp, she swung her¬ 
self around (ho bend, feeling, with both foot and 
hand, for tho supports she must secure. 

To her surprise, she found them lioth at once: 
for this sharp corner formed an acute angle, and 
there WAS a path—and, fortunately, a narrow 
one—beyond. 

Qlancing back over her shoulder, sho could 
600 (hat (ho bear had stopped, finding tho path 
too narrow for hiiosclf, and Imd risen on his 
linunohea, showing his teeth in an angry growl. 
Sliutting her eyes tightly, and commending her¬ 
self again to the watchful care of Him who had 
guided (ho squirrel in his filght, she rested her 
weight on (he hither side of (ho bend, and, with 
a mighty effort, drew boi'scif forward, and, a 
m^ntcnl later, was on a wider path and on solid 
ground. It was iiu|)ossibIc for the bear to follow. 

She did not, however, stop a moment. From 
around tlio corner, behind, sho could hear (ho 
savage gix)wling8 of tho brute, wbo.so pursuit 
of her, thougli interrupted for a lime, was liable 
to be resumed any in.stnnt. Once, sho caught 
siglit of a huge black fool, with extended claws, 
thrust around (he bend, and of a black nose also 
protruded beyond the jutting rock. What if, 
after all, the brute should succeed in getting 
around tho corner? She gave a quick cry of 
renewed terror at this thought, and began her 
hurried descent: taking sinall care, os may bo 
imagined, by what slidings or tumblings sho 
gained tho bottom. Sharp stones cut her feet, 
even through (ho substantial kids of her riding- 
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boots; her riding-Iiabit was torn by thorns and^ must bo there, or nearly thcro, now. Cautiously, 
briers; the brim of her hut was frayed by thojuud now with something of hope, sho worked 
branches .of (ho pines, dogwomi, and wild-'hor way on, when, on turning a corner, to her 
cucumber trees through which she pushed her | great ninazcment, sho ooiiic upon what appeared 
way; her hands were cut Mid bleeding; and | to be u clearing, oxtending across the ravine into 
her long hair had conio unbound, and was hnng'[ which sho had entered. 

iug in (angled waves and curls, every pin and f As well ns sho could Judge, in the gathering 
comb being gone; and nil this long before the^ ^Inrkncss, the cleuring was neither small nor 
descent was tinished. r barren, showing that, at last, sho was approach* 

The storm, meantime, increased in violence, < iug civilization, 
dense clouds enveloping uud obscuring every ; A short distance furilicr, sho enmo upon a bold 
object; (ho half-frozen dashes of rain blinded her I benntiful spring, and near by was n small and 
with their furious ossaults; sho was driven, now I rude, but substantially-constructed, spriiig-hotise. 
hcrci now (lierc; sho was bruised, biiflbtcd, almost | Surely, a palace of mogio could not have 
worn out. Vet, realizing that her roscuo must; appeared fairer in the eyes of Miss Yo<lcll, 
depend upon her own efi'orts entirely, and that; acciiHlomcd (hough sho had been always to the 
(hero could bo no scarcli for her whilst that (cm- > rofincincnts and luxuries of life. It was a sure 
pest was abroad in (ho luountuins, sho pushed on, ; aign of human help and of n human habitation 
regardless of nil these discomforts and obstacles, : somewhoro nigh at hand. 

and so at last reached (ho foot of tlio declivity. : Tottering, nut only from fatigue, bur also from 
For n single second, alter sho stood on (ho firm : nervous exhaustion, as sho had been n moment 
ground below, sho looked up and hack. <‘Oli,'* i before, sho fell suddenly inspired now by a now 
she cried, clasping hOr hands, will anyone over | vigor, and pressed on ns eagerly ns her really 
dream that 1 dared that impassable gulf ?**< exhausted physical strength would allow. Pretty 
Would it not bo concluded (hut shi had become ; soon, sho came upon a high palisade fence, 
the prey either bf the bear or of the yawning | evidently enclosing n considerable plot of eniti- 
gulf? I vated ground. DoiibtlcKs, also, within It, was 

8ho now mado an eflbrt to sbnpo her courao i.. tho habitation she hoped to find, 
the direction of tho camp. She could do no i *'‘'«co was oloso as well ns high, and (ho 

more, however, than to turn always to tho left, | palisades were pointed snhrc-l'ko, as if to jnotoct 
having no means of determining tho points of tho f f*oni tho inenrsions of wild beasts; but a brief 
compass, or (ho distance she had traversed. The } discovcreil a gate, with Its latoh-string 

way still led downward again, though not so 1 hospitably fluttering within her reach, and, 
steeply, and, after a long time, she was forced S > *eldiiig to tho pull, tho gate swung round upon 
to bclievo that shj hud got below where her | |)ivot. .Miss Moduli slipped in, 

party had encamped, lint, in the face of the f *'>« gMo quickly into place, and, catching 

driving sleet and the wild winds, she could not : with nn nspirnlion of thanksgiving, 

think of attempting to return. Tho ravine into looked around for tho house, 
whioh sho was descending sccniod to bo some- Certainly, tho palace of liie lUis^inn ('zarina 

what sheltered fVom tho force of tho storm; but never appeared tlio abode of such pence or 
(ho jungles of laurel were beginning to hedge her safely ns (ho rndcly-coiistriiclcd cabin of logs, 
descent with now diflicullles. Ilesidcs, ns she which sho now dimly saw rising out of the 
well know, in addition to being tho haunts of [ murkincss in front. As she approached the 
ralllesnakca, these thickets nfl'ordcd lairs for tlio | hnildiiig, sho behold, through (ho chinks of its 
bearo, wolves, and catamounts still left in (his | I'^nvy windows and door, (ho glow of tho fire- 
portion of tho Appalachian range. Had sho : within, while from tho low chimney of 

escaped one raging beast only to fall a prey to «tonea and logs a volume of smoko was Issuing, 
another? Or wimt if, in these jungles, sho lost Hiiggostivo of warmth and cosiness—oh, in such 
her way? She had heard more than one legend contrast to tho niglit without, 
of hunters who had done it, only to circle about, Yodcll had to knock upon tho door twice 

in the mazes of foliage, for days and days, till thrice, however, before sho attracted attention, 
released by some happy chance, or starved to blasts, still swooping by, scoinod to mock 
death. iicr feeble strokes. Evidently she was unheard 

Suddenly sho remembered that Mark had told by (lie occupant or ocoupants of tlio cabin. In 
bor that tho wildernesses of laurel grew thicker ti>® darkness, sho felt about, therefore, for tho 
near (ho base of the mountain. Judging by; Intch-slring, feeling confident eho would find 
these indications, sho felt convinced that sho; one, and remomboriug gratefully ftfark Slidell's 
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rcforcnoo (lint Tory dny to (ho Inlch'Htring of (ho 
mounliilncor, which ho had afTirnied woa ns 
inevitnblo a (csdinoiiy of tlio Bqunttor's liospi* 
tnlUy no was (ho bed of bcar>8kins bo was always 
ready to spread for one, in front of his firo. 

Yes, hero was (lie latch •Htring. Therefore, 
this iuoim(uinccr must bo n Iiospilablo uinii. 8ho 
pulled (ho Htring with a quick nervous jerk. 
The wind, ut (his cvisiH, too, aided her. It pushed 
open (he door, ns it wore, for her, and, rushing 
ahead, roared up the chimney, swirling (ho 
flninos, nnd dancing about in (ho great open fire¬ 
place, where a glorious log-heap was Bending 
forth its cheery heat, lighting (ho rough walls 
of the cabin, (ho sinokcd ceiling, tho hunter's 
implements, nnd all tho rude fVirnlshings of n 
squatter’s home. 

It lighted up, too, (ho individual who was (ho 
solitary ininnto of tho dwelling, nnd who was n( 
(lint moment engaged In (ho linpor(nnt duly of 
(Vying savory bits of meat, nnd baking nsh-cukes, 
for his supper. 

A moro appetizing fVngrance than (hat dilTused 
through tho cabin from this primitive cooking, 
>^11*8 Yodoll had certainly never inhaled. At 
a glance, she saw that (his pci'Bon, who was to 
bo her host, was of goodly propoilions, nnd was 
habited in tho rough garb suited (o (he muun- 
tnins. Just then, she could tell nothing further 
about him: for, at (ho moment of her entrance', 
he was stooping to mko open a bed of coals, for 
the purpose of do|>ositing within tlio rosy hollow 
tho flattened cake of corn-dough which he held 
oil his linnd. On one side, tho meat was cooking 
ami Hpiittcring in its own fat in the Ayiiig-pim. 

Hello!” cried our cngibsscd cook, without 
glnticiiig nroiiml. " Come In, quick, and shut (he 
dour. U*8 high time, I think, (lint you fellows 
were coming hack. I waited (ill iny appetite 
would hold out no longer. No doubt you’ll be 
thankful enough for tho hot supper Cm getting 
for you/ Hut shut (ho door, I sny. Tho ashes 
arc blowing In my eyes, ns well ns in (ho meat.” 

.Jndilh pushed tho door to, ns slio was bidden. 
The heavy hoards clicked into (heir fustenings. 
She Imd Imttlcd against the force of tho wind 
with ficlitioim strcnglh: for her pulses had 
almost slopped n( (ho sound of tho speaker's 
voice. Whnt was (hero in the tones, which woko 
in her bosom n tlioiisnnd conflicting emotions nnd 
lucinorics ? 

“ Whew!” cried tho voice again, while its 
owner performed some queer antics on (ho broad 
hearth of stone. "(Iliosl of Farlnntnl If these 
flames are not baking nnd broiling mol Come 
hero, Chisholm, nnd help ino with this confounded 
ash-enkc. It's nil In n lump. No, hero goes. 
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There: she'.s nil straight and covered up, .snug 
cnougli. Chis, you must bo frozen, tongue and 
nil; why don’t you speak? 1 suppose yon didn’t 
get that wretched beast uf a bear, nner all, and 
are cross about it. And, Chislioliii,” turning 
around at last, from licuping ashes over his 
buried treaBuro, and addressing tho supposed 
Chisholm, in a (ono of peculiar cnriicstiicss, 

whnt about tlioso people at tho encampment? 
Did yon see—hello! where's old man Waters? 
llcnvcnsl are you hurt, man?” 

I'or, in (ho flickering of tho firelight, he had 
but an imperfect view of tho figure that now 
leaned heavily ngnlnst the lintel of the door. 
Besides, standing us he was, on the hearthstone, 
his own shadow was falling darkly upon Judith, 
wlio had shrunk back from the sound of his 
voice. He advanced, his quick stride.s showing 
his alarm. As ho left (he hearth, the firelight 
Hashed upon her, nnd she lifted her-sclf proudly, 
standing before him, with her arms droppc<l at 
her sides, n jaded, forlorn, tattered sembluiico of 
the stylish Miss Vodell, of Kciiliicky, yet with nn 
air of proud reserve, of i'c.solntc hauteur, in tho 
carriage of her liend nnd slioulders, nnd in (lio 
rain-wn.shed face, which he recognized in it tlash. 

"Judith—Miss YodcH!" he cried, in nmaze- 
incni, rooted to the spot. 

" Hart Branihwnite,*' she said, " 1 <lid not— 
did not know—/ did not dream—" 


CHAPl'Kll VIII. 

Miss Yoiiell's voice was (he first to break tho 
spell that, for a moment or two, now held them 
both in tlirall. 

"Again 1 say,” were her word.s, "that I did 
not know you wero here. I have been lost on tho 
moiiiitnin.” 

Blit ho had not needed this to see whnt her 
face had already betrayed : that his presence was 
ns unwelcome ns it was unexpected. ' 

I iindei'Slnnd, Judith," he niiswcrcd, prompt¬ 
ly. yet looking ns despairingly miserable ns if 
the flaiiio of Kblis had been kindled in his breast, 
instead of (ho ivarinth and glow of love nnd pity 
that had pervaded his whole being at sight of tho 
graceful form nnd fair face, which had haunted 
his waking and sleeping dreams since Inst he Imd 
seen her, twelve months before; "it must be, I 
feel, only n mlscrablo mischance that thrusts you 
into my presence like this; hut, child, child," 
tho yearning of his heart finding cxpres.sion in 
tho pitying tenderness of his (one, " how did 
you linppcn hero ntthis hour, nnd in (his plight? 
Yon arc worn—spent ns tliongh (here were no 
strength even fur (ho repugnance with which you 
shrink from this inomciitnry encounter with mo. 
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You aro so broken in body that you fcol iicUhor 
the bUterncss of rcscntmoMl nor tlio pnin thoro 
is in roincinbranco. Let ino shelter and enro for 
you (his (iino, though on tho morrow our paths 
ngiiin divide.” 

llo had moved closer to her: for ho saw, while 
her liand rested against the lintel for support, 
that lior form was swaying like a rcc(i broken by 
tho wind. Tho next instant she fell, half sense¬ 
less, into his outslretuhcd anns. 

Judith! Great heavens ! has sho come to mo 
only to die?” he cried, in tones of agony. 

In her utter oxliaiistion, Miss Yodell could 
only Ho passive in his arms, us ho liflod and 
carried her to tho rug of wolf-skins, spread in 
front of tho glowing firo. Laying her down, bo 
began a vigorous application of every restorative 
within his reach: chafing her hands and face, 
and her white, white—but, alas! feebly pulsat¬ 
ing—throat; oven pouring a stimulant through 
Uio colorless lips, over which tho breath was 
passing in brokt?) gasps, that terrified Dranth- 
walto more limn any other indication of her 
prostration. Sho was not at any timo uncon¬ 
scious, but just too tired, too exhausted in 
strength, to do more than second his ctforts by 
a passive endurance. Luckily, in a moment of 
inspiration, ho bethought him to empty tho jug 
of stimulant over the cuirass of Miss YodoU's 
habit, thus coiivortiug tho saturated cloth into a 
goiiiiino steam-bath, as ho folded closely about 
her ono or moro of iko wolf-robes, heated before 
tlio firo to n degree (bat, sooner or later, was 
bound to warm the ob!llc4l heart of his patient. 

As ho resorted to (his novel expedient, Miss 
Vodcll Hinilcd up at him. 

That littlo smile—ending, though it did, in 
a weary broken sigh and n closing of her dark 
eyes, which had been following his every movo- 
ruent with a strained nnxious look—went to his 
heart. Sho did not, thou, utterly reject his care, 
lie said to liimsclf. And now, on his knees 
bosido her, ho bent over till his inustaohcd Hps 
almost touched tho pallid forehead. 

« Judith,” ho whispered—and, if sho had felt 
aiiythiiig, sho must liavo felt liis eager breath 
upon her wan check and brow—“dear, speak 
(o mo once, if but to toll mo that you will Hvol 
Oh, my darling, I can hear you, if you but think 
you can care to live, because I wish for it so.” 

But sho did not speak. She did not hear. 
Sho did not think, ono way or tho other. Tho 
fact was, exhausted nature had. overcome her: 
hIio had fallen asleep. 

Man-like, Brnnthwaito felt ohagrined, when ho 
realized that ho had been pouring his ardent 
onlrcatlcs into unhcarlng cars, llo got up from 


his knees, and threw himself into a rudo arm¬ 
chair, but cusbioned with fox and ’coon skins, 
and so a luxury not to bo despised. Hero he 
sat for nwhilo, resolutely fixing his eyes upon 
the flaiiica in the fireplace, and as resolutely 
avoiding a sight of (ho white peaceful face, which, 
sleeping or waking, would, ho believed, mock all 
his entreaties, all his love, with its IndifTorcnt culm. 

“ 1 (hoiight sho might possibly have eared for 
mo still,” ho soliloquized; “but no. Tho wolf¬ 
skin, that has restored warmth and comfort to 
her half-frozen body, is more to her (hau 1, her 
still abject slave. Her judgment of mo is uigust, 
and will always be unjust, because it has In it 
nothing of tho charity which is of love.” 

Ho champed tho ends of his mustaclio viciously, 
and for awhile sat gloomily regarding her. But 
sho slept so long that ho began at last to fear 
sUo might not wake before (ho return of his 
companions. Was ho, then, to miss (bis oppor¬ 
tunity—for which ho Imd been so long craving— 
for a few words of explanation? Yet, after all, 
wbat would it avail him? She was unforgiving. 
•Sho had condemned him without a licarlng. iSbo 
had rofiiscd to sco him—to read his letters, oven. 
Slio judged him, without a knowlcdgo of either 
his actions or his motives. Would sho bo apt 
(0 put a kindlier intorprclatloii now upon bis 
conduct? Would not discussing it seem like 
forcing upon licr n bearing of bis cause, when 
sho was powerless to resist? Would that bo 
chivalrous? Would it bo oven manly? 

But how death-Iiko was (hat sleep! Boor 
storm-beaten child I Creeping almost slcaltliil^ 
to her side, ho bent down to look at her. Not 
a quiver was there of eyelash or eyelid. Not 
a tremor of tho sweet mouth, that bad now a 
down-droop that was (ho more pitiful from being 
unfamiliar to him. Ills own pulses seemed to 
stand still os ho looked. Wliat if that blue 
weary circle about (he closed eyes was (ho 
shadow of death? What if tho vital forces were 
giving way? What if this sleep was but the 
bcgiimingof (ho end? By what ill-chanco had 
sho been left astray, to bo done to death aflcr 
this pitiless fashion? 

Tho storm without had lulled, but the winds 
were still bowling like wild beasts defrauded of 
their prey. Within, the fire was sending its blaze 
roaring up (bo cliinmoy, and cmittiug sharp 
crackling sounds at intervals, (hat nmdo the 
silence of (ho room at other times all tho more 
profound. 

Stooping lower, to hear tbo faint breathing of 
(ho sleeper, Branthwalto could perceive tho steam 
arising from (ho soaked clothing. 

“All,” ho said, Joyfully, “ it is not death. She 
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wil) bo nil riglil: i( Is only (ho Btcam>bath that 
la nfrccting hor (bus." And, oxiiKliig In (bis 
now conviudon. bo added: 13ul her face is 
■scorebing." 

}Io looked around, (o find somclblng out of 
'which (0 coiiBlriict u screen. Ono corner of (be 
-cabin was imrdlioncd off, to nmkc n closet. 
Hoping hero to discover something Rui(nble for 
bis piirposo, bo opened It. To bis surpiiso, be 
found i( ebiefly filled wHb fuiiiinine gnrmonts, 
doponding from rude wooden pegs driven into 
tbo logs. The sight both nstonisbed nnd per* 
ploxud Hrnntlnvnito. 

<*Tboy cannot l>o tbo clotbea of Waters's wife 
or daughter," bo said, puzzled: * for be told 
Cblsbolm nnd myself, lost night, (bat bo bad 
never been married." 

All nl once, there flashed upon him (bnt ho 
bad beard a story, wlilob (bo kindly •hearted 
bnif'brcod bad (old (hem, bow (lint bis Huguenot 
father bad loved n beautiful Indian girl, nnd, in 
spite of bis culturonnd fine Froneb breeding, bad 
oborisbed bis lovely—if bnlf-civllizcd—bride, till 
death bad robbed him of her, nnd (ben bud flc<l 
back to Kuropc, leaving bis motborlcss boy to the 
charities of tbo fnst-dimini.sblng tribo of i'cd*mcn 
whom Ids motbor bad deserted for tbo love sbo 
boro tbo pnlefncc. 

“So these are her treasured garments, which 
tbo son has kept?" murmured Ilmutbwnitc, 
touching reverently ono of tbo bright •hued 
dresses. “ Illllcrato ns bo Is, and rude ns bis 
mode of living may be, Wilimm Waters Is faith* 
fill to this pure memory. Hut, sacredly na ho 


eberisbes (beso relics, I feel sure (bo old man 
will approve when bo learns bow a helpless 
girl found, not only sbeltcr and food, but cloth- 
ing, umlor bis roof." 

Delicately leaving to Miss Yodcll a fiirtbor 
inspection of bis opportune discovery, be took 
some papers from n file ngninsl (be wall, nnd, in 
n brief while, bad improvised nn eflielcnt screen 
for her face. Kvidciitly thin was done none too 
soon : for the pale checks, iiiulcr tbo fervent lii'iit 
of the fire, were beginning to (nkc n tinge of 
feverish red. Once or twice, too, Judith bad 
stirred, and tried inslinctivcly to (urn her face 
nwny. In fact, while Hranibwnito was arranging 
the screen for her, sbo gave n short quick sigh, ns 
of relief, nml sc'tlcd bcrgmcofiil bend back, whilst 
n glinimci'ing smile raised tbo drooped corners 
of her mouth and parted (be lips, into which a 
bcaltby color was beginning (o slenl once more. 

Tbo eight of Ibis smile brought more kindly 
(bauglits to him. Ho began to think of (bo past 
nnd of their last meeting. Heforo bis memory, 
In knlcidoscopio nllernnllons of shadow nnd 
brightness, passed the brilliant scenes of the 
ball-room In Kentucky, in which bo bad ox* 
poricneed tbo keenest pangs of Jealousy nnd of 
despair—where bo Imd been raised from depths 
of misery to Buprcmesl bliss—nnd fixim wbicb 
bo bad gone forth, never, bo bad once thought, 
never to see her ngnin. 

“ Hut sbo is here now," ho said. “ I see the 
hand of Providence in It. Oh, if she will only 
glvo me n chance to speak." 

[to IIK OONCI.VnKD.] 
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That was the burning question wliich 
kept me in a state of feverish anxiety for 
three months, during a certoih youthful 
period of niy career —a question, the answer 
to whicli, when it finally came, neairly break¬ 
ing my heart. But why anticipate ? 

I had never seen my Uncle Philbroke 
Yo.'k, for he lived in England, and I was 
born in America. Xo be truthful, I may add 
that I had never entertained the slightest 
wish to see Uncle Philbroke, knowing , him 
only as a miserly old fellow Hying across the 
water, who chanced to be my father’s elder 
brother. In due course; of events, however, 
he diedunder very (Hstressing circum¬ 
stances, to be sure; and, had it not been 
for a rather intereeting qlause. in his wiU, 
I should probably have p.a^ed the occurrence 
by, at the time, with a few, , words of regret 
at so tragic a taking-off, bnt with no great 
depth of sorrow. 

Do , not think me heartless, in making so : 
frank an avowal of a lack of feeling; for, 
it must be remembered, 1 had never seen 
my uncle, and, between my father and his 
brother, but few letters bad passed in all 
the years that my father had lived in Amer¬ 
ica. Of Aunt York, less even was known; 
for she became Mrs. Philbroke York about ■ 
three years after my father quitted England, 
and, previous to that event, he bad neither i 
seen nor known her or her family. 

From long habit of business thrift, coupled 
with extreme penuriousness. Uncle Philbroke ; 
was very rich; and having no children, and ! 
being so much older than his wife, it was 1 
taken for granted by our family that, in the ! 
event of his decease, he would leave consider-1 
able money to my aunt. That was the fact i 
in the case, as I one day learned, though ! 
the matter was brought to my understanding I 
in rather a startling manner. ; 

To go back a little in my narrative: By I 
a strange fatality, father was taken danger-! 
ously, ill about two weeks before the death I 
of ;my uncle, his malady terminating fatally | 


in just three days from the beginning of the 
attack. Under such a weight of personal 
bereavement, therefore, it may be readily 
understood that the circumstance of Uncle 
York’s death was soon lost sight of, not only 
by myself, but by my mother and sister. 
The announcement of his demise came to us 
in the form of a marked newspaper, in which 
also appeared a brief statement that he had 
been the victim of a steamboat-disaster. , , 

One evening, as I returned from the oflice 
—for I earned a fair salary as a book-keeper 
in a commercial house—mother greeted , me 
at the door of the sitting-room, with a long 
blue envelope bearing a foreign stamp and 
postmark. It was addressed to my father, 
and, upon taking out the enclosure—my 
mother had broken the seal , before I came 
in—I read these words: 

.“Dear Sis: You have doubtless, ere 
this, been made aware of the death of your 
only brother, Philbroke York, Esq., of Pot- 
tingham, Corners, Elton, who was. fetally 
injured by a boiler-explosion while traveling, 
his wife dying at very nearly the same hour, 
though in a different place. By a clause in 
your late brother’s will, should his death 
occur after that of his wife, you would be 
his sole heir. On the other hand, Mrs. York 
has left a will bequeathing her entire fortune 
to her surviving relatives, which of course 
would include her husband’s fortune should 
she survive hirii, as be leaves everything to 
her. As it is a matter of considerable doubt 
at the present time whether your brother 
survived his wife, or your sister-in-law out¬ 
lived her husband, it would be well for you 
to come to England at once, pending a settle¬ 
ment of the question. 

‘‘ In case this is impossible, however, if you 
3vill give us power-ofrattorney, we will be 
happy to look after your interests in the best 
manner possible, and "’■H b® pleased to sub¬ 
scribe ourselves, respectfully, your attorneys, 
Hateield & Halford. 

To Archibald York, Esq.” 
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In a postscript to the letter, I learned that, 
in the event of Archibald York (my father) 
having departed this life, by a codicil to the 
will, my uncle had bequeathed his property 
to his “beloved nephew, Bradford York,” 
under the conditions previously stated— 
namely, his survival of the wife. In short, 
I was that beloved nephew, and, as a pos¬ 
sible heir to an uncle’s thousands, perhaps 
millions, I provided myself with necessary 
papers of identification, and, with a sum of 
money representing half of my savings for 
three years, I sailed on the very next steamer 
for England. 

I will not take time here to narrate all that 
transpired in the next two months. Messrs. 
Hatfield & Halford certainly used their 
utmost endeavors to bring light out of the 
darkness which seemed to enshroud my 
uncle’s death, but without avail. 

Meanwhile, I endeavored to hunt up some 
of my relatives—distant ones, to be sure— 
and was so far snccessful that, in a week or 
two, I found a cousin of my father’s, who 
welcomed me warmly. He had two grown 
daughters, quite pretty girls, though rather 
too quiet and childlike, I thought, to be very 
companionable from the American stand¬ 
point. To speak plainly, they absolutely did 
not know how to flirt, and could not con¬ 
verse. 

I continued to visit at the house, however, 
for I frequently met there a friend to these 
two young ladies, a sweet-faced girl of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty, who was not only able to 
converse, and to converse well, but, if she 
knew nothing of the science of flirting, looked 
at ihe out of her brown eyes so innocently, 
and yet in so dangerously fascinating a man¬ 
ner, that I soon began to have misgivings as 
to my own powers of resistance. 

She professed a deep interest in America, \ 
and never wearied of my commonplace 
descriptions of people and customs in the ; 
land of my nativity. I professed a sincere: 
love for American institutions, and frequently 
spoke with such warmth that the girl seemed ; 
to be carried away upon the tide of my 
enthusiasm. Then her eye would beam so 
sympathetically into mine, that I often forgot 
there were others in the room, and directed 
the chief part of my conversation to her 
alone. 

So it came about that I fell desperately in | 
love with pretty Mary Clement, and, before > 


! six weeks had passed, foimd myself seriously 
j considering the idea of taking her back to 
j America with me, when—yes, wlien I had 
I settled beyond any doubt the point that Aunt 
Margaret had kindly breathed her last a few 
moments before Uncle Philbroke. I felt it 
would be an easy conquest, and, with a fort¬ 
une to lay at her feet, doubly so. 

But, if I had made good headway in an 
entanglement of the afiections during this 
time, I made none whatever in disentangling 
I the muddle which had called me to England. 
I This much, and no more, was known: My 
aunt, who was in delicate health, being a 
sufferer from heart-disease, experienced such 
a shock upon receiving intelligence of the 
deplorable accident, knowing that her hus¬ 
band could not live, that she was immediately 
prostrated, and breathed her last quietly in 
the presence of a sister and other members 
of the household, at precisely five minutes 
past three, this point being proved without a 
shadow of doubt. Uncle Philbroke, on the 
contrary, had been so terribly injured that 
the surgeons declared he would not survive 
the journey to the hospital, and he was there¬ 
fore made as comfortable as possible at the 
steamboat-landing whither the disabled ves¬ 
sel had been towed, his death being moment¬ 
arily expected. He had lived, however, 
several hours, his death occurring, as nearly 
as could be ascertained, somewhere near 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Dunbarton and her sister. Miss Mills, 
only surviving relatives (sisters) of Margaret 
York, who represented the other side of this 
pretty muddle in which an unfortunate 
boiler-explosion had involved me, had been 
very persistent in their efforts to prove that 
the wife outlived the husband, and certainly 
the indications seemed to prove the correct¬ 
ness of the theory. 

One morning, Mr. Halford sent for me, 
and, in the course of our conversation, asked 
me point-blank if, since coming to England, 

I had met anyone by the name of Clement. 

I felt my cheeks flush at the direct question, 
but, before I could answer, he added: “There 
is a certain Dr. Robert Clement, who is 
believed to have been near your uncle at 
the moment of his death. There were two 
or three other witnesses also, who have not 
yet been examined, because we cannot obtain 
even a clue to their identity, through the 
offer of rewards or by other means. It has 
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been hinted that they are kept out ,of the 
■way; as iheir testimony is important, how¬ 
ever, we shall make every elfort to find them.” 

So I went back to my cousins and to 
Mary Clement, toward whom, somehow, I 
felt myself more than ever drawn, as I real¬ 
ized that she might be a relative to Dr. 
Clement, and was possibly my enemy. More 
than once, I found myself upon the point of 
questioning her; but, like a coward, I held 
my peace, because I did not dare think of 
the possibility of bringing the present delight¬ 
ful experience to a close. I had been told by 
my cousins that her home was in London, 
but that she was visiting among her father’s 
relatives in the neighborhood. I now learned 
it from her own lips, and with it the unwel¬ 
come information that she was to return to 
the city in a vety few days. 

By this time, we had become more than 
good friends, and so it came about that on 
the last day but one, of her visit, I forgot 
everything but my love for her, and offered 
her then and there my heart and prospective 
fortune; for I felt sure of making one, some¬ 
time, in America, by hard work, even if . I 
did not secure one in England by inheritance. 

Evidently she was wholly unprepared for 
my declaration, yet, from several little things, 
I judged that the proposition was not alto¬ 
gether distasteful to her. Then I grew bolder 
and resorted to entreaty, begging her, with 
boyish fervor, for her answer. She talked 
with me for some time, in a kind of half- 
serious pleasantry, interposing all manner of 
ridiculous objections to that I was urging so 
persistently. Then, growing thoughtful and 
looking away from me so that I could not see 
her face, she told me that on many accounts 
she wished to say yes, but that there were 
reasons, hardly explainable at the present 
time, why we should not at once become 
engaged. On the other hand, she said she 
could not bear to say no, but, if I were 
willing to wait for her answer, perhaps it 
would someday be as I wished. 

I was sorely disappointed, for the three 
months which she named seemed an age; 
and the little “ if.” which had so suddenly 
interposed itself in the way, appeared as a 
mountain to overshadow my affection. The 
next day, I bade her good-bye, and for a 
time she was lost to me. 

Meanwhile, Hatfield & Halford left no 
stone unturned to discover the missing wit¬ 


nesses to my uncle’s death; they were 
working with a purpose, and in a few weeks 
were successful. Then a new complication 
arose. The statements of the two witnesses 
were found to vary widely, oonsidering that 
the deaths of my uncle and aunt had been 
so nearly coincident. One swore that it was 
three o’clock, because he thought he heard 
six strokes of a ship’s bell upon a vessel 
lying near; the other stated under oath that 
he looked at his watch only a minute or two 
before Mr. York breathed his last, and that 
it was ten minutes after three. 

Mrs. Dunbarton’s lawyer insisted that 
there was far more likelihood of the ship’s 
bell having been struck on time, than that 
the watch of the deck-hand who helped move 
Mr. York after death was right. I more than 
half agreed with him, though kept my 
opinions to myself. The case was settled, 
however, in a day or two; for the officer was 
discovered who had removed the valuables 
from my uncle’s person, for safe-keeping, as 
soon as life wgs extinct, and he swore posi¬ 
tively that, when removdng Mr. York’s watch 
from his vest-pocket, he noted that it was 
exactly one minute past three. So I lost my 
fortune, and, what made it the harder to 
bear, upon returning home I found that my 
employers, after waiting a reasonable time, 
had given my place to another. For weeks 
I sought employment, without success. Life 
grew very dark to me then, and thoughts of 
Mary Clement only added to the depth of my 
despair, for, as she had not even replied to 
tte letter I, had written, telling her of my 
safe return, I felt that she too was against 
me. Then I made up my mind to leave 
home and friends, and seek employment in a 
distant city. 

Here, amid new surroundings, a ray of 
sunshine at last came to me; for, after a 
time, I found a place in a large mercantile 
establishment, though the pay was so small 
that it seemed to me like beginning life anew. 
I determined to make the best of it, however, 
and had about settled down to work in earn¬ 
est when I received the long-expected letter 
from Mary Clement. It ran as follows: 

“Dear Bradford: You doubtless have 
thought it very strange that your kind letter 
has remained so long unanswered. Yet I 
have thought of you every day since we 
parted, and would gladly have written you 
every day, could I have done so. My mother 
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■was very angry when she learned who my 
American friend was, and forbade a continu¬ 
ance of the acquaintance. I could have told 
her sooner, had I wished to do so; and I 
admit I felt a certain prejudice, myself, when, 
early in oar acquaintance, I became aware 
that you were my enemy. But it was too late 
then; and so, in obedience to my mother’s 
wishes, I have not even written you, though 
I know it has given us both pain. 

“ This is my birthday, and, as I am now 
eighteen years of age, I am no longer a child, 
and have a right to choose for myself. It is 
the day, too, on which I promised to give 
you my answer. Do you think for one 
moment that I could say no? And now, 
dear, let me tell you who I am, for your 
cousins in England told you some pretty fibs 
when you were visiting them, hoping to spare 
you embarrassment. My father, John Clem¬ 
ent, was the first husband of the present Mrs. 


I Dunbarton, her second husband also deceased, 
i Consequently, my brother Robert and I are 
direct heirs to the fortune which might have 
been all yours, but which, I trust, someday 
I you will have a share in. And I am glad 
I things turned out as they did; for, had you 
gained two suits at the same time, people 
I might have made very hateful remarks about 
i me, which they cannot make about you, for 
tyou could not have known that I was a 
! relative to your aunt,” etc., etc. 

[ That was several years ago. Mary Clement 
i York is sitting near me as I write, for we 
have been married two years. As to the fort¬ 
une, I do not wish for any part of it now, as 
I have a richer fortune in the love of my wife 
than one my uncle might have left me, even 
were it doubled in amount. Besides, with a 
fair income and a sensible woman to aid me 
with her good counsel, I am accumulating a 
fortune of my own. 
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